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o There was a time when, it might have been said, the aim of 
miany pupils was tp pass safely through school without being noticed, 
and it i$ probable that not a few managed to do so. One result of . 
the educational revolution of our times is that, in theory at least, 
such a feat should no longer be possible; nor do we now even expect 
pupils to consider it desirable. The responsibility assumed by a 
modern community for the educational welfare of all its children 

eflemafids a knowledge of pupils of a kind which is quite new in the 
world’s history. The nature of this responsibility as it is laid upon 
Logal Education Authorities in England and Wales by the Education 
Act of 1944, for example, makes it quite essential for schools to keep 
careful and detailed individual records. Schools have, of course, 
kept records of their pupils in some form or another for a long time. 
Moreover discerning teachers, particularly in small communities, 
could and did know all about their pupils without resorting to any 
formal system of records, but modern social conditions and modern 
educational requirements alike demand new methods of studying 
children’s development and recording the results of such study. 
Hence the importance which has been accorded in recent years to 
the introduction into schools of systems of cumulative individual 
© records. а 

Theautonomy of Local Education Authorities and фе traditional 

ә freedom of teachérs in this country has meant inevitably that the 

,, development of systematic recording has been uneven and the 
“Provision made extremely varied in scope and quality. Moreover, 
while in general the need for systematic records is clear, there exist 
wide differénces of opinion concerning the specific purposes for 


a 


- which they should be used and about the form they should take. 


, The fect that there existed no exact knowledge of either the extent 
“of the existing provision or of its variety was one of the reasons 
why the National Foundation undertook the survey reported in 
these pages. It was the aim of Miss Walker’s inquiry to examine 
the provision at present being ‘made by Local Education Authorities 
for the systematic recording of pupils’ development, to review the 
essential purposes of pupils’ records and: t5 clarify the principles 
upon which they should be constructed and used. Her Report sets 
out to present the facts of the present situation, to criticise present 
s practices where these are in conflict with ascertaiucd fact or accepted 
principle, and to make suggestions for improvements. It may be 
considered as essentially up-to-date, since е although ske began her 
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inquiries in 1949 and had obtained most of her information by the 
end of 1950, the review she carried out during 1953-54. showed 
that no substantial changes had taken place: 

From the results of such a survey it is natural to ask at the very,’ 
outset to what extent the ideal of having an ade¢uate record fot 
every child in the maintained schools of England ana Wales has 
been realised. It is chastening, although in view of the obvious 
difficulties in making such provision not altogether surprising, to 
learn that on a conservative estimate cumulative records are sys- 
tematically provided as yet for only between fifty and seventy per 
cent. of pupils in maintained schools. One of the valuable features 
of the Report is that it reveals the nature of the difficulties inherent 
in this task and shows how variations in provision are related tothem. 

From a survey of this kind, one naturally expects not only а" 
resumé of facts but also some lessons of principle and some detailed 
guidance on future action. Perhaps the most important lesson to 
emerge from Miss Walker’s account is the extent of the prevailing 
confusion about the purposes which record cards are meant to serve. 
Clearly the design of a record card depends primarily on its purpose 
and where there is a confusion of purposes, one may expect to find 
a confusion in design. It seems to us that Miss Walker’s survey 
shows clearly that schools need a number of different kinds of record. 
On this point the Report has this to say (p. 176): 


“То summarise, there are probably at least three different kinds 
of records which one might expect to find in a school :— 


_ (i) Taformal notes, strictly personal to (ће indivfdual teacher, “ 
“ LI 


‘ and of short-term value. - 


(ii) The school’s record, embodying inforniation covering all' 
aspects of the child’s development, recorded in, such a 


way that it is meaningful throughout the child’s life in any 


one school. ‘ с 


LI 
ports, for specific purposes such , 
education, transfer from. school 
gher education or emf loyment,* 


ining only thé essential informa- 
cular purpose.” 
є 


(ili) Summarised records, or re 
as allocation to secondary 
to school, or transfer to hi 
varying in form and conta 
tion neéded for their parti 


It would seem that the greater part of the existing confusion over 


record cards can. be attributed directly to a failure tò grasp the 

principle that the confidéatial professional records of head teachers 

and their staffs are one thing with one sort gE function, апа that 

reports and recommendations based on them whether made to 
Р > 

officers of the Lócal Authority, to other schools or to prospective. 


employers are quite another kind of thing, with a different sort of 
function. € 
. Р Е 
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The second major lesson which emerges from Miss Walker’s study 
is that theoretical enthusiasm has in the past led to the design and 
attempted use of record cards quite unsuited to the practical purposes 
2 ofsthe school. With the demands made on teaching staff nowadays 
it is essential that even the school’s official comprehensive record 
card should be essentially simple and easy to use. It should not 
impose such a burden on the teacher that it comes to be regarded 
as ап @nfortunate formality involving considerable drudgery. 
A record card is only a tool and unless a system of records can 
impress the majority of teachers as a sensible and useful device which 
it is within their powers to use, it is likely to be a waste of public 
time and money to install it. 
‚„„ It is, of course, easy to preach simplicity and practical relevance 
"fh record keeping, but it is quite another matter to realise these 
ideals. Human development is and is likely always to be in part 
myterious and unpredictable. Education as a function is complex 
and changing, and teachers as a professional group, whether they 
are always prepared to admit it or not, are idealists at heart. These 
facts are against simplicity in recording a child's development and 
it would be irresponsible criticism to pour scorn on the pioncer 
attempts which have been made to produce adequate records, even 
if these have sometimes involved impractical schemes. Such begin- 
nings are essential. Moreover it is perhaps important that a recording 
system should always point to an ideal of knowledge which is not 
* quite realisable in most circumstances. 

The Foundation has itself pioneered in this field and its record 
cards for use in infant, primary and secondary schools are well 
known and have.been widely used. These cards were avowedly 
"experimental. Had they ever been thought of as examples of some 
"ideal, practical and permanent system, there would now be a case 
for considering their revision in the light of Miss Walker’s findings. 
« The Foundation’s Executive Committee in considering this question 

came 1o the conclusion that the Foundation’s cards had already 

performed their major function and that the whole situation about 

„record cards was now very different from what it was some eight 

years ago when the Foundation’s cards were first issued. 

The needs of different kinds of schools and areas are known to 
differ, experience has been gained and many Authorities and teachers . 
are manifestly eager to improve on original models, adapting them 
to suit their own requirements. Moreover the recognition of certain 
principles and the need for certain common elements in records, 
brought out^in Mis’ Walker’s report, do not mean that uniformity 
in the design of cards is either necessary or desirable. Indeed the 


2 YThe.existing demand for the Foundation’s record cards, however, suggests 
that these have not yc: entirely outlived their usefulness and the Foundation has 
decided that they will continue to be available to all wishing to “зе them. 
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divesity of existing records can in many, if not all, respects be 
regarded as a good thing. Itwas the realisation of these facts which led 
the Foundation to reject the idea of issuing a revised form of record 
which might mistakenly come to be regarded as a universal ideal. 

But while strict uniformity is obviously not desirable, it is doubtful 
whether the present degree of diversity is desirable either. The design 
of a record card calls for exact attention to many points of detail, 
some of them apparently very humble, such as size, shape,gtc., and 
the method of recording the name, age and sex of pupils. Miss 
Walker's analysis of these and other points of detail should be of 
considerable value to those charged with the design or revision of 
records and her work does indeed suggest that there are quite a 
number of points where reasonable uniformity would be 4, great 
advantage. (t 


There is one topic in connection with th 


€ use of record cards 
which arouses more interest th 


ап any other at the present time, ‘ | 


„а sotind jüdgment ^ 


care and are int 
mely misleading and can undermine tht ' | 


Pts to record objectivé*information about 
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children's progress. For these reasons, Miss Walker has been at 
considerable pains to present the essential aspects of mental 
measurement which are relevant to the keeping of records. 
+, The recording of facts about children—their development and. 
circumstances?-necessarily raises a number of controversial issues 


% pertaining to such matters as the measurement of personality, the 


nature of the home environment and the use to which such informa- 
tion max justifiably be put in the child's interest. There is too the 
general question of the confidentiality of records and the safeguards 
necessary for their proper use. On all these points Miss Walker has 
sought to present conflicting views fairly and objectively without 
sacrificing the critical approach, or altogether withholding her own 
opinions. Thus on the question of the assessment of personality, she 
"lias attempted an analysis of the difficulties which beset us in this 
field, she has stressed the very formidable objections which can be 
broüght against many current practices and has added her own 
interpretation of recent trends in psychological thought. 

It is perhaps impossible to overemphasise the fact that the keeping 
of records is merely a device to help the teacher to educate the 
child. As soon as there is evidence that a record system is becoming 
an end in itself, it is time to call a halt. But a recording system is 
no better and no worse than its users make it, and in the clear 
recognition that a record is but a tool lies the safeguard against 
the dangers which many see in the growth in schools of official 
forms and documents. Improperly used there can be no doubt that 

‚ comprehensive record systems in schools could help to turn our 
society-into the kind of “dossier state” imagined by sóme of our 
„social satirists. Allied to the danger of such an improper use of 
records, is the danger that, in order to make them accurate and 
"comprehensive, the schools will become the victims of a movement 
for measurement and assessment which is blind to any perception 


^ that the ultimate essentials of education are to be found in human 


mutuality—in the subtle interplay between the minds and per- 
sonalities of teachers and children, to which questions of measurement 
sare irrelevant. The Foundation has a clear and publicly stated 
policy in these matters. It has from the outset considered that its 
work should help to equip teachers and administrators in their task 
of educational guidance. It hes recognised that measurements and 
assessments.and the recording of these are essential to practical 
educational guidance, but at the same time has insisted that as 
means they must be subservient to the aims of their users. The present 
Report should therefore be regarded as a contribution to this double 
aim of the Foundation's policy of improving the instruments of 
guidance and of helping to clarify the principles upon which the 
enlightened use of such instruments must depend. n 
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‚ intuitively responded in their teaching. Their insi 
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This Report setscout to present the findings of a survey, made in 
the years 1949 to 1953, of cumulative school records used by Local 
Education Authorities in their schools. The record cards have been 
studied in detail, and the Authorities consulted about their use. 
The intention was that, as far as possible, the facts should be 
presented in such a way as to need little further explanation or 
sammeft, but this was soon found to be impracticable in many 
cases, Although the tabulation of facts and figures is available, much 
of it must be studied in the light of many different, sometimes even 
conflicting, points of view about the nature and purpose of cumu- 
lative records, and an attempt has been made to present these as 
objectively and fairly as possible. 


The Need for a Survey 

In fact the real need for a survey of this kind springs from the 
variety of opinion which now exists about school records—what they 
are, and what they are supposed to do. In many respects practice 
and experiment have outstripped consolidated theory, and the time 
Seems ripe for a review of the situation. For many years some 
"teachers and some schools have kept detailed and extensive records 
of their®pupily progress, and much is owed to their pioneering 
efforts and the expert knowledge based on long experience which 
they have contributed. Of late, there has been a tendency to system- 
atise the keeping of such records in all schools within an Authority's 
area, or at least in large groups of schools of the same kind. It may 
be illuminatifig to consider first some of the influences which have 
caused the remarkable growth and expansion in the use of school 
recordssin the last ten years or so. 
(a) General. interest in educational research d 

Probably the largest single factor has been the steady growth of 
educational and child psychology since the first world war. A 
tremendous amount of energy and interest has been devoted to the 
Study of the normal development of childrers and to the normal 
teaching and learning processes as well as to the study of abnormal 
states. There were of course before this period many teachers who, by 
virtue of a happy combination of wisdom and sympathy, understood 


very well, the needs of the children they taught, and perhaps almost 
ght and skill have 


a e А 
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эе 
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contributed largely to the fund of specialised knowledge, systemati «d 
and now readily available, to which all teachers may refer. The 
systematising has largely been in the hands of educational psycholo- 
gists and others who have carried on research in the education and 
psychology departments of the universities and the training colleges. 
But both the accumulation of the knowledge w 
of research, and its dissemi 
while they have undoubtedl 
fifty years or so, they have only r 


many magazines on subjects such as the education, health, develop: 
ment, and up-bringing of “The Child.” There has been a steadily 
growing recognition of what may be technically called “indiv'dual 
differences.” Thus we might say that whereas the Education Act of 
1891 reflected public recognition of the rights of children, the Educa- 


tion Act of 1944 reflects the recognition of the needs and rights of 
the child. 


(b) The Education Act, 1944. 

. This Act gives formal and concrete ex: 
of ‘‘child-centred” education. The well-k 
the responsibility of the Local Education 


pression to the conception 


nown clause,! laying down 
Authority 


for primary and Secondary schools,? one of which ии 


i has great! in 
‘Education Act, 1944, Part П, Section 8 (i Ч > 8i y increased 
1951. Statutory Instruments, 1743; 


2 t 


» Summer of 1944, a series of articles by Professor 


Е o e 

3 z - 
the need for cumulative records covering long periods. Such authori- 
tative acceptance of the value (recognised by some teachers for 
many years past) of long-term and broadly based information did 
much to stimulate interest in the problems of devising and using 
Suitable forms œf record. Many Education Committees took the 
opportunity to review existing record systems, or to devise completely 
ney ones, and about half of the present forms of record date from 
the period, 1945-1937. 
(с) Research progress and the National Foundation’s record card 2 


At the same time, university education departments and training 
colleges were very actively pursuing researches in the field of child 
study, particularly in relation to the assessment of personality 
Qualities, and the recording of development. This was no new field 
of course, and one of its most notable pioneers, Sir Cyril Burt, had 


descfibed in his book “The Young Delinquent” (1925) a scheme for 


making case-study records. Early in the second world war Professor 
Valentine had drawn up a very detailed form of record to be used 
in the study of children affected by evacuation schemes.! In the 
Hamley and members 
of the staff of the London Institute of Education appeared in the 
journal of the National Union of Teachers—‘‘The Schoolmaster,” 


on “Research and Reconstruction” and in one of these (Aug. 10th, 


1944) Professor Hamley published a specimen form of record, and 
ly formed Foundation 


an account of its use. In the same year the new. 
for Educational Research? set up a committee (including Professor 
amley; Dr. C. M. Fleming, Dr. J. W. Jenkins, representatives ofthe 
teachers organisations; and other experts) under the chairmanship 
of Sir Fred Clarke, to draw up and publish forms of record suitable 
for use in infant, junior and secondary schools. It was the aim of this 
committee to provide a sound basis on which Local Education 
Authorities might experiment, and in fact, some thirty Authorities 
have used more than one million of these sheets and booklets in 
the last eight years. Some of these Authorities have modified and 
adapted the original forms, others have given them up altogether 
and produced new records in which only one or two features reflect 
the influence of the Foundation’s records. Other Authorities have 
never actually used the Foundation’s records but have asked for 
permission to incorporate certain features in records of their own 
drafting, and’ others have used forms which bear no recognisable 
relationship to those published by the Natiónal Foundation. In fact 
there has beer? much activity in this field, and a great deal of useful 
experience has been accumulated. е | 
Valentine, C. W., Temperament Traits, The Specific Nature of, and asuggested 


Report Form. (British Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. X, 1940) 
*See note at end of Chapter I. " 
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(d) Use of records in allocation to secondary education courses 


One of the main reasons for the intensity and urgency of this 
development of school records has been the hope that they might 
play a major part in the guidance of children into courses of 
secondary education. Р f 

The 1944 Act requires that Authorities shall provide courses 
according to the age, ability and aptitude of the .child, and “һе 
criterion for grammar school entry is no longer ability t^ pay fees 
(or win a relatively rare scholarship), but, at any rate in principle, 
ability to profit from the kind of education provided. In 1947 the 
Ministry of Education issued a circular (No. 151) recommending 
the use of cumulative records, stressing particularly the value of such 
a document on occasions when important educational decisions had 
to be taken, e.g., in allocation to secondary courses. Indeed, some 
people have hoped that the allocation at 11+ might be made 
entirely on the basis of the junior school record, in order that the 
alleged strain of tests and examinations might be avoided, and 
so that the decision might be based on wider criteria over a period, 
rather than on the results of a few tests worked on one or'two days. 

In view of this, there has been considerable discussion about the 
most relevant aspects of a child's development which could and 
should be taken into account for this purpose, and the best ways of 


making and recording assessments of them. Many Authorities 
introduced record cards in junior schools with 


of using them in the selection 


The Aims of this Survey 
The Survey was desi: 
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as far as possible the two kinds of evidence have been kept separate. 
On the one hand, when definite and objective evidence is available, 
it has been collected and tabulated, and provides direct answers 
4o certain questions of fact (e.g., the incidence of items relating 
to the assessment of personality). On the other hand, where the 
evidence is of a kind that requires interpretation, an attempt has 
beer made to, present the various relevant points of view (e.g., 
the advisability or ‘otherwise of the transfer of the complete record 
from school to school). 


The Limits of the Survey 
The first questions to be asked are naturally “How common are 
such records?” and “Аге they found equally frequently in all kinds 
of schodls, or if not, in what ways are there differences?” There is 
immediately a practical difficulty in answering these questions. It is 
relatively easy to find the answer as far as maintained schools 
are concerned, where there are 146 Local Education Authorities 
to ask, and it is true of course that their answers will relate 
to the vast majority of the children in the country. It would 
be quite another matter to obtain information from all the 
independent schools, and extremely difficult to obtain a representa- 
tive sample. Even if obtained such a sample would be unmanageably 
large. The information obtained would refer to a relatively small 
proportion of children in the country, although by no means a 
negligible proportion, particularly as far as ability is concerned. 
Furthermore, some of the independent schools have experimented 
^freely, and have been using for years very detailed and complete 
records?of their pupils! development, which in many cases are far 
more extensive than anything envisaged by a Local Education 
Authority. Many schools have made valuable pioneering contribu- 
tions which haye influenced records subsequently adopted by Local 
Education Authorities. Regretfully therefore, and only because of the 
practical difficulties of providing an accurate and reliable picture 
of the situation, this survey has been confined to those records 
Supplied by Local Education Authorities for use in their maintained 
"schools. 


Dependence of the Incidence and Content «of Records on 
their Purpose 

Even within the framework of this limitation, it will not be 
possible to give satisfactory answers to the,qvestions “How many? 
and “Where?” without first making a proviso to the effect that the 
answers will depend on the purposes for which the records are to 
be used. If a record is intended primarily for use in allocation 
procedure at 11+, then it need cover only the primary school 
period, although it may be passed on to the secondary school for 
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Incidence of Records 


3 

With these qualifications in mind, the significsnce of the answers 
to the questions *How many?" and “Where?” w 
in this survey can more readily 1 


Form and Content of Records 


In view of the Very wide variety of records in use, mere “со 
of heads” may be very misleading, 


a 


unting 
and it is evident that some 


Sheets or Cards for each stage; if « 
form of a book or large folder, 


One q 


uestion commonly asked js concerned with 
a child’s life апа 


the aspects 
whether there is 


of 
ol record and 


Gisa Striking 


žive information about the relative value for 
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extent to whiéh teachers feel free to 
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ments in any such research would be an examination of the methods 
used in making the assessments, which as this survey shows are 
many and varied. Some of the limitations of the methods of assess- 
ment now in use are discussed, particularly in relation to their 
Zppropriatenesssfor the purpose for which they are required. Thus, 
а set of percentage marks for an examination in arithmetic may 
previde the teacher concerned with meaningful information about 
the relatiye status “ОҒ members of the class, but the same marks 
entered on the record card may be most misleading to another 
teacher in the absence of information about the class (e.g., A, В,ог 
C stream), the standard of marking, and the range of the marks. 


Confidential Nature of Records . 
«Тһе &xample just quoted, though simple and obvious, illustrates 
the need for careful consideration of the way in which the record 
may ре used, and by whom. Other kinds of information raise the 
same problem in a more critical form. For instance, many teachers 
are prepared to admit the relevance and importance to the child’s 
education of all sorts of information which they would hesitate, 
for two reasons, to enter on his school record. In some cases they are 
dubious of their ability to make really reliable assessments (eg. 
about personality) and feel that it is better to record nothing rather 
than an assessment which may be based on inadequate information 
or which may reflect too strongly their personal bias. In other 
cases, although satisfied with the accuracy of their information, they 
feel that it may not be in the child’s best interests to record it, 
Particularly if it is adverse in tone. à 


This гусу therefore attempts 1 
can and may justifiably be recorded. The attitude of an Authority 


to the confidential nature of its record can undoubtedly be expected 
to affect the co»tent of the record, either directly in determining 


the range of information required, or indirectly by influencing the 
record what they know. In the 


he kind of information which is 


e 
to show what Authorities think 


latter case, reliable evidence about t | 
actually recorded is difficult to obtain, since what an Authority 


lays down ‘ih its “handbook of notes on the record card” and what 
happens in practice may be very different matters. | 


The Value of Records 
Considerations such as these brin: 
for the simple questions “Are records practicable?" | 
records useful?" cannot be answered without first defining clearly 
the purposes for which records are required, and the circumstances 
in which they are to be used. There is evidence to suggest that there 
are at least some records in use which have proved to be both 
practicable and generally acceptable in principle. In some cases 
5 е 7 
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g us back to the starting point, 
?" and "Are 


these have been devised by the teachers themselves, who have not 
only held the opinion that a school record can be “a good thing 


but have been fully aware of the practical difficulties in making and 
using records. 


The value of such records, whatever their natu 
in the last resort depend on the skill and wisdom of 


a child’s education, Recognition of 


y in very recently drafted records 
towards a simplification of the forms drawn up in the period of 


most rapid development, 1944-1947. It was then hoped that by 

i i ects of personality the cumulative 
ete picture of the child, but the 
8” process of reducing a teacher's 


ordable assessment were perhaps not 
fully realised. Within a school, in day-to-day life, this process may 


be convenient for recording purposes, and have 


gain as a picture of a living 
or and others con- 


1 „16 picture suffers from the same limitations as any 
other kind of Picture, 
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of recording can be made, and these are offered, not in a didactic 
spirit, but as a basis for comparison with existing records, or as 
starting points for the construction of new records. 


Collection of Material 
* In order that such suggestions and generalisations should be 
soundly based, great care was taken that the collection of material 
shbuld be as complete as possible, but at the same time considera- 
tion was біуеп to the need for causing Local Education Authorities 
as little trouble and inconvenience as possible. To this end a 
questionnaire was worked out (Appendix 10, page 182) which aimed 
at finding out where, how, and for what purposes cumulative records 
were being used, and in addition sought information on some points 
of primciple which have been subjects of discussion (e.g., the use 
of the card in allocation to secondary education; the transfer of the 
card from one school to another; the parents’ right to see the record). 
Chief Education Officers were asked to send a copy of their record 
card if one was in use in their area, and also the relevant notes or 
manual of,instructions. The response was excellent and many 
Chief Education Officers also kindly supplied further information 
оп obscure points in response to further inquiries. It was possible 
also to visit some Education Officers and their staffs and valuable 
discussions have been held, but the greater part of this Report is 
based on the replies to the questionnaires, and the material 
contributed. 
It was hoped that the survey might be supplemented by research 
ofindings of the Local Education Authorities with respect tẹ the value 
of theirewn forms of record! but there is a most unfortunate dearth 
of suitable information. Very few Authorities have undertaken any 
investigations of a strictly experimental nature in this field, and such 
research as there is deals mainly with the use of test results, or the 
head teacher's assessment based on the record card. Research findings 
concerned with either the cumulative or the comprehensive aspects 
of record cards do not appear to exist. However certain t 
fortunately suitable for investigating both these aspects, was mace 
‘available to the Foundation by one county borough. The material 
for study comprised the junior school records covering а period of 
four years for an entire one-year age-group. An analysis has been 
made and the results are presented in Appendix 11 (page 185). The 
first part of.the study, concerned with the comprehensive aspect of 
the records, took the form of an inquigy nto the relationships 
between the, assessments of many varied aspects of personality, 
using only the data of the fourth year (i-es, the r++ pen, for 
which other, objective, data were also available). The at pass 
reported in Appendix 11, shows clearly the limitations and reser- 


1See Question 8 of Appendix 10 (page 184). 
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е APPENDIX 1 


es . "е . B 
‘Note on the History of the National Foundation’s Cumulative Record Cards 


Маат ee Әшеуікешев of the Education Act of 1944 is to be 

: e fact that it was a major concrete manifestation of con- 
emporary developments in educational theory and practice. At that 
time many educational organisations were conducting research into 
new teaching methods, new curricula and into problems of educa- 
tional guidance. The development of the Foundation's school 
record ward is а good example of the concentration on practical 
educational research rather than on purely theoretical aspects. 

In, October 1941 the Academic Board of London University 
Institute of Education (Chairman, Sir Fred Clarke) began to con- 
sider projects on which its Research Fund might be expended.! 
Many of the proposals were in the field of educational guidance, in 
which Professor Hamley and the staff of the Research Department of 
the Institute had organised many inquiries in the previous ten years. 

In 1943 the reorganisation of the Research Fund as a Foundation 
Separate from the Institute was commenced, and further financial 
Support was eventually obtained from a wide variety of sources, 
including. Local Education Authorities, many professional and 
administrative organisations and the Ministry (or as it then was, 
the Board) of Education. An Advisory Council was set up, 50 con- 
stituted as to represent these and other subscribers in the admini- 
Stration of the Foundation. 

In November 1943 a draft proposal for resear 
use of individugl records was accepted, and in May 1944 а sub- 
committee was set up. Under its terms of reference, this committee 

^ was asked “të make suggestions as to the form of Record Card for 
use at various stages of each pupil’s career.” During the next 
eighteen months, drafts of the cards were sent out to teachers for 
comment and criticism and redrafts incorporating some of their 
suggested modifications were sent out again for approval. Practising 
teachers were consulted at all stages, and several were co-opted for 
One or two meetings to give advice on specific points. The drafting 


of the cards was completed by the end of 1945.? The form of record 
1 This fund was derived mainly from money galldcated by the Carnegie 
‘orporation on the understanding that an equivalent amount should be raised 
from English souices, and it was administered by the Institute, with the help of 
an Advisory Council, representing teachers’ organisations, Local Education 
Authorities and research workers. Ё " 
“Іп December 1945 the transformation of the Foundation for Educational 
Research into the National Foundation for Educational Research in England 
and Wales was formally resolved upon. The conversion was complete? in 1947. 


ch on the nature and 
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finally agreed by the sub-committee was published with the specific 
statement that it was “on trial’? and with the clea 


by the committee for any research to assess the 
assessments made on the records, or of the value 


It was, however, evident that there w 


еге so many other forms of 
records, some very similar and others 


very different, that a study 
; in order that comparison 
Еу was therefore undertaken 
ation's card but to fulfil the 
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m POLICY OF LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
VLTH RESPECT TO CUMULATIVE SCHOOL RECORDS 


^ Ф P 
diu ы-і of = credir for the general introduction 
| Aaoi най зруч must be "given to Ee Local Education 

uon онар) kcal е pioneer exper imental work has been carried 
РІ teskas C қ hools on the initiative of far-sighted and thoughtful 
| зын poe ek records had been in existence in many 
Pa шілер E aned grammar schools and some junior 
| bilit ал be т Local Education Authorities took the responsi- 
i oleis а Se use in their areas. Even now, 
салы» yo dede zs Es pu rede de s the D 
sini veis dol ЕДІ. ге both in use, pecause't e staff fee 
| у designed to meet the requirements of their 
Particular school is of greater value to them than the form for 
universal use. Because these unique forms of record are so diverse, 
and so widely scattered (geographically) as to make generalisation 
Impossible, they have not been included in this survey. Their 
merits are not unrecognised; on the contrary, many extremely 
well-designed and useful forms have been sent in by interested 
teachers, and the common characteristics of some grammar school 
records will be described in Appendix 8, after Chapter Vie 
It must, however, be admitted that those forms of record now 
being used by Local Education Authorities must, by sheer weight 
of numbers, be affecting the greater number of children and teachers. 
This survey is therefore based on the replies of Local Education 
Authorities to.a questionnaire (see Appendix 10, page 182) and 
the records they sent in, and refers to the state of affairs in December 
1950.1 
During 1950, replies were received from all but four of the Local 
Education Authorities, and were classified as follows :— 

Group A: Authorities who have, or will very seon have, some 
form of cumulative record in use in at least one stage 
of their schools, throughout their area. 

Group B: Authorities who have no form cf cumulative record 

Р in use uniformly throughout their area. қ 

‘Further information was collected from a few Authorities during the period 

addressed to Authorities 


1950 to 1953, and another inquiry was made in May 1953, addressee à 
t is given in Appendix 2 


who had по rec i i 

а ord card system-in 1950. A brief accoun L p 
on page 352 is safe to aay that there is nothing in the new material which would 
iptions of the present Report. 


Make any major change in any of the tables or descri 
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nci f Records | ый 
pones rim of Authorities (one hundred and tw oe eds 
al ышы in Wales, and also the Isle of Man)on the 
28 5 + H B . 
es this twocway classification is shown in Table r. 
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TABLE 1 


i TIVE RECORDS 
HORITIES WITH AND WITHOUT CUMULA' 
LOCAL EDUCATION AUT! | 
РЕ Соиту County Total | Percentage 
Councils Boroughs | 
| 
” | 74 
Group A—with records va 41 68 109 
23 
Group B—without records .. 22 12 m 
3 
I 4 a 
No reply vs sy xx 3 : 
64 | 83 | 147 10 


the size of the Authority fi.e., ramber of 
; and the grouping of the children within the 
area, 


5 the Authorities were 


In order to investigate these Possibilitie: ^8 
first grouped ber of children in their 


according to the tota] num 
Schools. (See Table 2, Page 15.) 

€ percentage of Authorities having a System of record cards 
shows, a decrease as the total school 


for the very large Auth 


greater homo- 


5 of a county borough might make the 


that these Percentages are eq 
the total nu.abers of Authorities, 
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А, ТАВІЕ 2 г 
ISTRIBUTION BY SIZE* OF AUTHORITIES HAVING CUMULATIVE RECORDS 
School L 
i ess than | 10,000} to | 20,000 to | More than 
ене 10,000 20,000 50,000 50,000 Totals 
«Type of Auth- > 
rit 
‘опу ^ .. |C.C.| C.B. | C.C. | C.B. | C-C. | C9. | C.C. | C-B. | GC CB. All 
Nof LEA s Lum 
pe each siz | 13 19 8 | 37 | 22 | 21 | 21 6 | 64 | 83 | 147 
1 
% with cards 59 | 89 | 63 | 78 | s9 | 76 | 67 | 100 | 645| 828 | 74 
== 3 76 67 74 т 
Numbers | j к= 
of 
L.E.A.s using j > 
| {ү го 307) 29 


N.F, cards]| 4 | 9 а 7 2 5 
8 | 
* 
кен on Ministry of Education Statistics, Return No. 8, 1949: 
next rictly, school population of 10,000 or morc, but less than 20, 
Е n erval, 20,000 or more but less than 50,000 children. 
to tee figures are included in the totals given above and are not 
§Sce footnote 1 on previous page- 


ооо and in the 


additional 


introduction of a uniform system easier, and if a cross-classification 
15 made on a basis of density rather than total size of population, 
this hypothesis is strengthened. If the Authorities are grouped 
according to the number of children per 100 acres, the difference 
11 density of population between county councils and county 
boroughs is clearly shown, and also it becomes evident that ve 
pete uf cumulative records appears to be associated positively 
ith increasing’density of population. (See Table 3.) 
TABLE 3 


[ES ACCORDING TO 
SCHOOL-CHILDREN 


5 F 
DISTRIBUTION Or AUTHORITI DENSITY OF POPULATION О! 


~ 
No. of ch; o 
ш E Totals 
баон T ШЕНІ 124 Қы 10-50* | 50-150 | 150-350 | 350+ 
|, SS 
Grou; = i M 
р А: с t 
With record? Ae s 8 | 68 
Grow ETR 
ір В: 
Without records са 30 28 = 12 
ee NS A.s with 
ose with 2 Ч 
records (А:В).. ил М r5to1| 301 5 to [4501 АП |92001 
рег 


ж. " 9; 2 
кеу; this interval includes densities of 10 oF more but less than 5 

"Sin cs, with the same convention for the other. intervals, i has also intro- 
duced Ps the data for this Report was collected this соу РЕ S 
this iier, rm system of records, which would incr аы 
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«The table shows that only two county council Authorities have 
more than 150 children per 100 acres, and no county borough 
Authority has less than 50 children per 100 acres. Of the 22 county 
council Authorities who do not have uniform record cards, more 
than two-thirds have fewer than ro children per 100 acres, and «i 
these, half have less than $ children per тоо acres. These facts аге” 

. readily understandable. In the first place, such Authorities have 
large numbers of one and two-teacher schools, where school records 
are not important for liaison between teachers within a school, nor 
as necessary as aides memoires to teachers dealing with large numbers 
of children of the same age, and at roughly the same stage. 

Furthermore, in such areas, teachers do not change schools as 
frequently, and therefore records of educational history are not so 

urgently necessary as in areas where the staff “ turn-over "i 
and extensive. In addition the tea. 
neighbourhood as the pupils, 
knowing them closely and perso 
written record unnecessary. Ni 
importance as an instrument fo; 
two difficulties which arise in 
more densely populated ones. 
subject to local personal pressure 
he or she knows, and is known to, 
intimately. If the record is to b 
local teacher is often unwilling to 
adverse assessments in the reco: 
assessments of attainments аге t 
serious difficulties in sc 


n are very small, 
at big differences 
ohlems make the 


and personality. 


Thus there is a cons:derabl 
as а whole for whom no i 
Although 74% of all Authori 
remembered that they may 
stage, most commonly in juni 


€ number of children in 
ntegrated cumulative 
ties have some record c 
have introduced reco 
or schools, and that t 
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the country 
„есога is kept. 
ards, it must be 
rds at only cae 
herefore, it is not 
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necessarily true to say that roughly 74% of children in maintainéd 
schools have record cards. In addition, many of the infant records 
are no more than a statement of date of birth and date of admission 
kd school and really only contribute in a clerical labour-saving 
Фау to the junior card, rather than providing truly cumulative 
“4nformation of educational value. On the other hand, many grammar 
schodls, and some others, have their own form of record not supplied 
by the Authority, so it is impossible to get an accurate estimate of 
the number of children thus provided with records. A conservative 
estimate of the proportion of children in maintained schools for 
whom record cards are provided would lie somewhere between 
50% and 70%. 
Authorities having no Cumulative Record System 
Of the thirty-four Authorities in group B (23% of all Authorities) 
Who have at present (i.e., 1950) no form of cumulative record in use 
uniformly throughout their area, two subdivisions may be dis- 
tinguished. Some Authorities stated that although they had no 
uniform record at present, active discussions were going on, or 
that experimental cards were in use in some schools, and that it 
was their intention that ultimately a cumulative record would be 
Provided. (Group В (1).) 
Other Authorities either made no comment at all, or stated that 
their committees had decided against introducing cards for the 
moment, or stated that no decision would be taken until more 
experience in the use of record cards (presumably in other areas) 
was available. (Group В (ii)-) a 
* - TABLE 4 


AUTHORITIES NOT HAVING CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


Type of Authority 2.. сс. | с. | All 
a No: of LEAs ©... .. e & | 9 147 
Р I 
Group B (i) Cards under discussion п | Ж 5 
у I 
Group B (ii) No cards yet .. п 8 9 
(7% 0, 
Proportion without cards .. — 34% | 14%* 23% 
No reply 1 | 3 4 
т in Tables 2 and 4 is due to 


*The dis 5 f percentages 

crepancy between the totals of pe ee о response. 
the number Е; АІ Education Authorities from яй yam 3% of all 
ic. one county council Authority, three county borough 2 2 
Authorities, Я " 


(i) and B (ii) was not easy to 
thorities only stated that the 
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subject was under discussion, without giving any indication either 
of the degree of enthusiasm or of the state of progress. Since the 
numbers of Authorities in groups B (i) and B (ii ) are so small, the 
distribution by size of total school population ів not significant, 

amd showed no appreciable trend, so Table 4 shows only the totál 


wmamibers of county and borough Authorities without cumulative= 
records. " 


Five Authorities in group B (i) had formulated a draft, and were 
discussing it in detail, and five others had cards “оп trial” in some 


schools. (Three of these were trying out National Foundation cards 
or modifications of them.) > 


Of the nineteen Authorities in group B (ii) who replied that they 
had no uniform system of cumulative records in their areas, six 


gave no reasons, or any further comment. Consideratioi: of the 


record system, at any 
re given :— 
r teaching staff. (3) 


u d uis 
acceptable, (4) кра желі which was generally 


(3) Lack of reliability of the assessments made introduction not 


(4) Doubt of the need 
vaiue of a ri 


details. (3) 
(6) Too great a responsibil; 


these were additional to the cumulati - М one 7 ocase 
oper (which were 
ve) and were, in 


E 
effect, a summary of them; and in another case the teacher was ` 
asked to consider the last two years of the child's junior school life 
in making the entries, but this is more like a summarised report 

P. a cumulative report. Such Authorities (having no cumulative 
o 
2 


«т іп additiord were therefore included in group В (ii). 


Confidential Nature of the Record 

The last,three of the seven reasons quoted above for not introduc- 
ing record systems are probably all related to the difficulties which 
may arise if a teacher is challenged by an irate parent who has reason 
to believe that an adverse report of some kind has been recorded. 
While some Authorities have decided not to expose their teachers 
(or administrative officers) to the possibility of such attack, and have 
therefore not introduced record systems, other Authorities have 
taken steps to safeguard their officers and teachers by making 
regulations about the use of the record. This can be done either by 
making the record strictly confidential to the Local Education 
Authority, or by omitting from the record any information likely 
to lead to antagonism from parents. 

In the questionnaire sent out, Local Education Authorities were 
asked :— 

“To what extent are parents kept informed of the entries made 

on your card?” (Question 12.) 

A large majority replied that the cards were entirely confidential 
to the Education Authority and its officers. In some cases the exact 
definition of the phrase “апа its officers” was specified. Jt usually 
includedhe head teacher and staff of the school in which the pupil 
was taught, the medical officer, the educational psychologist, the 
attendance officer, the chief education officer and his administrative 
staff and inspectors and sometimes health visitors and school nurse. 
Of the one hundred and two Authorities whose cards were considered 
in detail in this Report, three-quarters (seventy-five) replied that in 
no circumstances were parents allowed to see the card, or be informed 
in detail of its contents. Six others replied that although parents were 
not allowed to see the card, the head teacher might, in an interview, 
give or interpret information to the parents. Of these six Authorities 
two had cards without a section dealing with home circumstances, 
and three emphasised “facts only." One required only assessment 
of parents’ attitude, nothing about material conditions. A few 
Authorities did not reply at all, and only ejgk? Authorities replied 
that the parents had the right to see the card, on request. Four of 
their cards had no section relating to home conditions, and on a 
fifth card, completion of that section was optional. The other three 
emphasised that only factual knowledge may be recorded. A few 
Authorities stated specifically that results of standardised intelligence 
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-< tests must not be disclosed to parents, but one said, in effect, “Tests 
results, but nothing else." Another Authority suggested that such 
information should be given only by means of a psychologist's 
report. З 

There is по doubt that the main reason for emphasising the 


confidential nature of the cards is to ensure that an honest, frank” 


record of adverse information is made where necessary, and alse, to 
prevent the unwise use of specialised information, such as test 
results. Because of doubts that this confidence will, or even can, be 
preserved, many teachers refuse to make any written record of 
adverse information, particularly relating to home or parents, even 
where special provision is made for it on the record card, and where 
it is obviously relevant to the child’s educational state. Іп some 
schools, the head teacher keeps a record of such information under 
separate cover, and sometimes it is not available even to the staff, 
except where the head teacher thinks this is necessary. 

Whenever adverse personal information is acquired the question 
of the confidentiality of any record made of it has to be considered. 
To whom shall it be available and for what purposes? If the number 
of people entitled to consult the records is limited, then adequate 
precautions must be taken to prevent others from having access 
to them. In schools, this probably means keeping the records under 
lock and key, and since such facilities are often inadequate or non- 
existent, teachers understandably have doubts about recording 
anything which may'be read by someone who may misinterpret it, or 
use the information irresponsibly. Since the information is to be used 
for the behefit of the child, to assist those responsible for his education, 
it follows that only those who can use it in a wise and understanding 
way without prejudice should have access to the records. Here the 
principle of professional confidentiality which is generally accepted 
for medical records should also apply to educationul records. 


Divergent Policies concerning Cumulative Records 
Returning to the consideration of group A, those Authorities 

having some form of cumulative record, it is evident from the cards 

themselves and even more from the accompanying handbooks, that 


two main schgols of thought exist concerning the purpose of 
cumulative records. 


The main purpose of a cumulative record is said to be either :— 
(1) To provide information on which administrative decisions 
may be made from time to time (e.g., allocation, vocational 
guidance) ; à 
or 


(2) To provide information, for regular frequent use.by those 
directly concerned with the education and guidance of the 
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child (e.g., teachers, child guidance workers), and for reference 

in exceptional cases where special care is needed. 
There is, of course, considerable overlap of the two, and considera- 
ons of time, expediency and justification have modified both 


«policies. Those ‘Local Education Authorities adhering to the first 


» 


policy have usually introduced record cards only in junior schools, or, 
if Феу have cards covering the whole age-range require little 
more thar? attainment results, and summarised reports at the end 
of each stage. On the other hand, those Authorities having ‘‘long- 
term” records usually require more detail, and even though’ it 
may be difficult to see how the wealth of material can be used 
systematically, they almost all stated that the information was 
considexed in allocating at 11 4-. In some cases the existence of a 
junior card only does not indicate that the Authority does not 
consider records advisable or necessary in infant or secondary 
schools, but that merely for reasons of economy or practical con- 
venience the records have been introduced at this stage and will, in 
three or four years, be supplemented by secondary ones. Table 5, 
on the following page, shows the present distribution, but where 
modifications and alterations are being made there is a tendency 
towards the provision of more “all-age” records. н T 

Apart from those records in sections numbered (ix) and (x) in 
Table 5, which in each case are the forerunners of a more 
comprehensive system, the records fall into two main. groups: those 
records which span the primary to secondary transition. (sections 
iv), which hereafter will be referred to as “all-age” records for 
simplicity, and, those which stop at the end of the primary stage 
(sections vi-viii), known hereafter as *primary only" records. 

The distribution can be summarised thus:— 

С.С. С.В. Total 


% 


“All-age’srecords (sections іу) .. 24 44 68 
“Primary only” (sections vivi) .. 13 18 31 
Others (sections ix and х) .. ей LA mis L3 

> 39 63 102 


Thus, of the one hundred and two? Authorities providing record 


à ild’: 
cards, approximately two-thirds have records which cover the ed 
entire school life. In almost every case, even where qme eyes 
are provided for each stage, the Authority intends that t Sipe Я 

15се footnote tó Table т, p. 14 and Table 5, p. 24 Seven A eee атша 
records are not yet actually or completely in use have Les p recita yet be minor 
Preparations are in an advanced stage, and policy is pier b d aedes. Thus 
alterations which might lead to inaccuracies in the s е bon ta Tables 
the total & 109 Authorities in group А (having records) qui * › 
2 апа 3, is reduced to 102. ! 
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Б TABLE 5 А 
AGE-RANGE OF RECORD CARDS—SHOWING THE AGE-RANGE COVERED BY CUMULATIVE 
RECORDS AT PRESENT IN USE (GRouP A, 102 AUTHORITIES) 


In this table I, J, S, are used to indicate infant, junior and secondary stages 
respectively, and a record card which covers more than ong stage is shown bf 
joining the appropriate letters with a dash. КЫ 

Thus: I, J, S represents a system with three separate cards, whereas I-J- 
represents a system with one comprchensive card. The arrangement in three main 
groups has been explained on the previous page. 4 

Numbers of Authorities using one or more of the Foundation’s cafds are given 
in parentheses in order to show the relative frequency of incidence, but these 
numbers are included in the other totals. 


Age- С.С. С.В. 
po Authorities | Authorities Total 
* Allage" records Ке (i) I-J-S II 12 © е 
(ii) 11,5 8(4) 18 (11) | 26 (15) 
(ii) | Eps 5 6 T 
(iv) J-S -- I I 
^ (v) Js = 7 (4) 7 (4) 
“Primary only” records (vi) I-J 1 5 6 
(vii) LJ 1 (1) I 2 (1) 
(viii) 1 o 11(3) 12 (4) 23 (7) 
ix) I | І(І — 1 (1) 
E 5 P | 1 (1) i 
"Totals 39 (9) 63 (20) | 102 (29) 


should be transferred from school to school (see Appendix 3, page 37). 
forming ultimately a complete account of the chi]d's school life. 
Among those Authorities who at present only provide a primary 
record (one-third of those who provide records) were several who 
stated that the introduction of cards for the other stages was already 
under consideration, or would follow in the course of time. 

The principle of a complete “all-age” record thas appears to 
have been accepted (by the Authorities, at least) much more widely 
than might be expected from much that has been written about 
"giving the child a fresh start in a new school" and "letting him find 
his own level without prejudice or bias." The actual state of affairs 
isin contrast with the recommendation in the Ministry of Education's 


Circular 151, which states:— 
"(a) The record should cover the whole range of the school life 
for the stage (primary or secondary) for which it is кері...” 
and later 2 


“(d) ... It should be retained іп the school and а summary only 
of the main features should be passed on to those dealing 
with the child at the next stage." 
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а А 5 ; 
.are glad to receive a detailed history 


This difference between general practice and the Ministry of- 


Education's Б 

г по з recommendations seems to be due to a variety of causes. 

Н ae cases records are so simple and so brief that summarising 
quite unnecessary; and, if attempted, would only result in 


Omissi А > 
tue sion, rathes than compression. Where there are records that 


ay SE be summarised it is said that the staff have no time 
гае Б e the full record, and. also to provide a summary. 
reportin " шү teachers say, with reason, that each stage of 
Soe tes | assi у and summarising makes the record pro- 
diea i f uable because less recognisably related to the 
Crede bes , and those who receive the rather vague, general 
S wen à statements say that they are of little value because they 
ze A p of the characteristics of the teacher та п 
че dcs гона described. Possibly at the time when the circular 
тапсыр тА here was more concern over the acquisition of a wider 
fauci ax ks ormation on which to base occasional acts of guidance 
i arem in SEEN to secondary schools, or the advice given to school 
ics a тя with Youth Employment Officers). Now the 
more complete picture of the child for every-day, con- 


tinu ; : 222 2.2 
ous guidance is gaining*recognition, and some teachers at least 
of the child’s development. 


1 Education Authorities with 
one stage to another is 


nd of this chapter. 


: The policy and practice of Loca 
АН to the transfer of records from 
escribed in detail in Appendix 3 at the e 


Purpose of Record Cards 


s order to have more detailed in 
Т» which Eduéation Authorities hope t 
TIAS was made in the questionnaire. 
he Authorities were asked (Question а)-- 
is the card intended to be used in your 


formation about the’ purposes 
heir records may be useful 


“Бог what purpose/s 
area?" 2 » 
‚А list of possible answers was provided for checking, with an 
open" answer at the end to ensure that any unique, unusual 
bee fon the cards was not excluded. From preliminary inquiries, 
seemed that the following list covered the most generally accepted 
purposes:— ə 
(a) As an aid to classification within schools . . - 
(b) As a help to teachers in taking over fresh classes - . - 
(c) As a diagnostic tool (i)in cases of backwardness . - - 
v (ii) in behaviour problems . - - 
(d) In allocation of children at 11 to suitable courses of secondary 


? education... Р 


(е) In re-allocation at 13... 


"ns 3 as 


` 


king the summary ' 


'(f) In vocational guidance at 13 or later... 
(g) To facilitate the writing of testimonials . . . 
(h) Any other purpose... 


The responses to this section are summarised in Table 6 where Һе 


Authorities have been grouped into two categories, those havings-- 


cards at all stages (i.e., groups i-v in Table 5), and those having 
cards at junior, or infant and junior stages (ie., groups vi-Viii 
с 
in Table 5). 
TABLE 6 


“PURPOSES FOR WHICH LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES INTEND THEIR RECORD 
CARDS TO BE USED 


“Type of Record .. ae ae vis bod ia^ d 
Number of L.E.A.s s »* ъв 68 31 
L^ | farog | Ne | amo 
(a) Classification .. ж zu +. | 62 91 25 81 
(b) Teacher's information зё ШЕЛ 91 24 77 
(с) Diagnosis: 
(i) Backwardness .. ай FE 78 17 55 
(ii) Behaviour sis es sal 32 47 8 26 
(d) Allocationat i1 .. .. m .. | 59 87 28 90 
(е) Re-allocation at 13 .. .. ae 46 68 8 26 
(f) Vocational guidance .. Si z it 3E 75 —|* — 
(g) Testimonials .. ys T. ые | 352 T ї 3 


There was no marked difference between the policies of county 


council Authorities and county borough Authorities, so they have > 


been combined, but the table shows the slight general trend in 
difference in policy between those Local Education Authorities 
that have “‘all-age” records, and those that have “primary only" 
records. The differences for most items are not statistically significant 
(at the 5°/, levél of probability) except for the item relating to the 
use of records in the diagnosis of backwardness. The difference in 
policy may be masked to a certain extent by the fact that when the 
purposes are stated n general terms, as in (а), (b) апа (d), even 
records which differ widely in contents and methods of recording 
can be said to provide relevant information; but the fundamental 
difference between the two groups is shown up when specific 
deiailed information is required for more clearly defined purposes, 
such as the diagnosis of backwardness. 
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" xs кее ei question were not, on the whole, as enlightening 
ped, for three reasons :— 

(i) Many Authorities replied “Possibly” or “Perhaps later” or 
“Too early to say,” showing that either their intentions had 
not beén clearly formulated before the record was drawn 
up and introduced, or that, as yet, there was not sufficient 

Б.” evidence that the card was fulfilling its stated purpose. 

(ii) In some cases, the form of card did not appear to be well 
adapted to the purposes ascribed to it, and it was difficult 
to sce how the information it provided could be used 
justly for, say, allocation purposes For example, although 
many cards provided space for assessment of school attain- 

а ments, such assessments were made in a form which was 
left to the discretion of the individual school, and the 
allocation officer might be expected to compare а five- 
point assessment in one ‘chool with, а rank order position 
(often with no indication of size of class or *"stream") in 
another. 8 

(iii) In other cases, where the c 
tion for the teacher, its va 


ard was said to provide informa- 
lue would be greatly reduced 
because in order to avoid “bias,” he or she was only asked 
to make an annual assessment to be recorded on the card 
by someone else, and did not have access to the card either 
before or during the period in which he or she taught the 


child. 

Los lack of clearly defined aims for the cards is underotandable 
: the light of *he experimental nature of many of them, and the 
experience of teachers in using them, but it has had at least one 


unfortunate effect. Many of the teachers interviewed in the course 


Md this survey expressed the opinion that completing cumulative 
ecords was an irritating waste of time, because the Authority had 


bs specific use for them, or because they felt that the kind of informa- 
ion, or the form in which it was required, was unsuitable for the 


Suggested purpose. 
n Among the “other purposes” given by 
ollowing :— 
“General ey. a o 
) eral progress of the child. 
is s n . B H 
To provide effective continuity 1n 
children." е 
« 
у Аѕа record of the value of rem 
‹ BC е 
Provides information for Juvenile Courts." 
j there were also several statements of a general faature, ! referring 
О "standing school records," “information for head-teachers" and 
1 E us 
Sec extracts quoted in Appendix 4 (page 41). PW 
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Authorities were the 


guiding the development of 


e 
edial treatment.” 


“ 


general school purposes,” which again leave the interpretation of 
the immediate purpose of the card to the teacher. 

It is rather surprising that almost all Authorities agreed that a 
record card was a help to teachers in taking over fresh classes, but 
so few replied affirmatively to its purpose as a “diagnostic tool in z 
cases of backwardness.” Perhaps this is because the “diagnosis” of 
backwardness is more often associated with the educational psychelo- 
gist than with the teacher. Similarly the diagnosis of behaviour 
problems is possibly not considered part of the teacher's function. ! 

In the letter accompanying the questionnaire, Authorities were 
asked to send a copy of their record. card, “together with any 
instructions for its use." Of the one hundred and two Authorities 
with records, only forty-nine sent some form of instructions or notes ' 
relating to their records, and even among these some were merely 
administrative regulations for the storage or disposal of the record, 
printed on the back of the card. Of the remaining Authorities using 
cards other than those published by this Foundation, many probably 
circulated a letter of explanation and instruction to their schools 
when the cards were first introduced, but some more permanent 
form of explanatory booklet, readily accessible to all teachers, would 
seem to be advisable, though even this measure does not necessarily 
meet the need. For example, in one area using the Foundation's 
cards, where sufficient copies of the handbook had been sent out 
three years previously for every teacher to have one, four head 
teachers out of ten said they had never seen the book, three said 
they remembered it, but could not find it now, in each school at 
least one member of the staff had not seen the book, and in oné 
school no-one could remember having seen it. Only twenty-seven of 
the Authorities handbooks contained any explanation or statement 
of the purpose for which the card was intended, although admittedly, 
in some of the other cases the bare simplicity of thé card made any 
explanation unnecessary. o н 

Extracts to illustrate some of the points of view about the purposes | 
for which the Authorities said the cards were intended are repro- 
duced in Appendix 4 (page 41), and it may be seen that they are 
often expressed in very qualified, tentative terms. ki 

Consideration of the cards and their respective handbooks and 
the replies to section 4 of the questionnaire led to the conclusion that 
in some cases the Education Office and the teachers were not quite 
seeing “eye to eye." In one instance, where this was particularly 
noticeable, an Education Officer explained that whereas the hand- 
book had been drawn up by a member of the admiüistrative staff, 
and approved by:the teachers’ representative committee, the card 


"The small number of responses to this section may be due to the actual printiiig 
of the questionnaire, since the second part of item 4c was not separately’ numbered 
and may have been overlooked, or answered jointly with the first part. 
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Қз om v up by the teachers and approved by the adminis- 
сены н to the production of a simple and practical, but 
Козго БА ч card, and an admirable handbook, acceptable in 
& oo eachers, but whose ideals they were not yet ready or able 
* Коеп ү the card. The reconciliation of what is physically 
Wat is m 4. he way of record keeping in present circumstances, with 
г маи А eally desirable for a complete educational guidance 
ced. s a very real problem that has not always been squarely 


T 

he Use of Record Cards in Allocation Procedures 

Тез the one hundred and two Local Education Authorities who 

all record cards, eighty-seven stated that they were used in 

pen e Doe at 11-L to secondary schools. This answer was 
plified in the replies to the questionnaire, which asked :— 


"If the card plays a part in the allocation of children to suitable 


с : зан i 

ourses of secondary education, how is it used?” (Question 5.) 

ius alternatives were suggested, and Local Education 

iro horities were asked to indicate those which applied to their own 
cedure; a summary of the replies is given below:— 


TABLE 7 
USE OF RECORD CARDS IN ALLOCATION PROCEDURES 
9 Method of use | No. 92. Е.4.ө 
(a) Available for &onsultation : 
(i) for all children 2 a Я с VE 55* 
Gi) for “borderline” children... 16 
(0) Information statistically treated: 
(i) for all children ag 85 - e 51 15* 
^ (ii) for borderline" children... Е АБ .. 4 
(6) Attainment assessments (І.с, subjective estimates) are 
considered. . М» 2% .. e 54 
d 
(d) Personalfty assessments are considered 57 
ж5, 6 
оте Local Education Authorities ticked both sections in (a) and (D). They 


are included іп the (6 2 А T п. 9, A 
Ч tals for (a)(i) апа (b)(i), but not in (a) (ii) and (b) (ii), whic 
Р refer to cases in beat oi and O is used only for borderline children. 
of аш sections (а) and (0) are mutually exclusive, but4here are а small number 
statistic Th which the card may be available for consultation for all children, and 
for the & ly treated for borderline children, or vice versa. This overlap accounts 
е fact that the total (go) of these four parts, (a)(i) and ii) and (b)(i) and (ii), 

that the cards were 


is ‹ 
is greater than the total number of Authorities (87) statin: 
also includes а small number 


although they intend 


o 


inte: i i 

(7) он use in allocation at 114. This total, 87, 

СИ yao Наче not yet actually used the cards for this purpose, 
SO in the next year or two. 
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‘Although seventy-one Authorities replied affirmatively to section 
(a), it is clear that “consultation” of record cards varies greatly in 
meaning, from systematic assessment of every card to reference to an 
occasional card for one particular point of information. The diffi- 
culties of this subjective and occasional use of the«information are 


many and well-recognised, and are mainly connected with thé ‘ 


difficulties of obtaining comparable information from all schopls. 
The major factors affecting the comparability of assessments made 
by different schools may be summarised thus:— 


(1) Real differences between school populations due to social and 
economic differences of the population from which they are 
drawn (e.g., standard of housing). 


(2) Real differences of school curricula, amenities and sice (e.g. 
the one-teacher school, housed in an old, unsuitable building, 
contrasted with the large, three-stream school in modern 
premises). 

(3) Apparent differences between similar schools, due to difference 
in the standards of assessment. 


(4) Differences in methods of recordiíig (e.g., examination marks, 
grades, or form positions for assessments of attainments, and 
grades, or descriptive methods for assessments of personality 
characteristics). 


Any policy adopted by a Local Authority in trying to minimise 
the effects of these differences will influence the form of the record, 
and the method of recording the information. In some cases it 
appeared that no clear-cut policy had been formulated, and the 
allocating panel were having to attempt to compare and differentiate 
information offered in varying forms (e.g., percentage marks from 
one school, rank orders from another). Assuming that this procedural 
difficulty can be overcome by adopting a single method of recording, 
agreed by administrators and teachers, then steps could be taken to 
deal with the less obvious differences between schools. 

One method is to require a normal distribution of assessments 
within each school, and then scale the assessments against the results 
of an intelligence test. This was the method most commonly used by 
those Authorifes who stated that they treated the record card 
information statistically. It was generally applied to a rating by the 
head teacher of “suitability for grammar school” or of “general 
ability” and in one vase to a composite of assessments of personality 
characteristics. к 

Some Authorities used only the section for “Objective Test 
Results” and disregarded the other information on the record card. 
In addition to the nineteen Authorities who replied affirmatively‘to 
section (b of Table 7, there are, of course, many others who use 
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such objective test results in this way, but who are not included 

here because, with some justification, they had not regarded such 

information as an integral part of a cumulative school record. The 

information was recorded on a "selection card," used purely for 

atlministrative purposes, and was only transferred to the cumulative 
^ гесога later, if at all. : 

Only three Authorities were using (for all children) an objective 
measure of the child’s day-to-day school work. In one case internal 
"'objective-type" examinations were being scaled, within the schools, 
against intelligence test results. In another, the child's rank order,in 
relation to his classmates was converted to a “T-score”? which was 
then comparable for all subjects. In the third case, gradings, based 

» on the quartile divisions of each set of marks were used. In each of 
these cades, the teachers had been provided with clear detailed 
reasons for the need for such methods, and explicit instructions for 
carrying them out. А 

The records available suggest that the information they contain 
is used in two broad ways in allocation procedures. In one method, 
the records are available but a large proportion of them may not be 
considered at all, and the others only if a member of the allocation 
panel raises some question about a particular child. The information 
contained in the record is then interpreted subjectively by the panel 
members. In the other method as much of the information as 
possible is converted into a quantitative form and combined in 


various ways to produce an order of merit, and any information 


which cannot be used in this way is not generally considered. 
^ While it is not within the scope of this survey to assess or recom- 
mend complete^systems of allocation at 11--,1 some comment on 
those parts of an allocation procedure which do now, or which might 
eventually, involve the use of the cumulative record card may not 
be out of place. > б 
In general the principle of taking into account а child’s past 
"educational history when making a decision about his future course 
is obviously a sound one. The difficulties arise in answering practical 
questions, such as:— 
“Whose actount of the child's educational history shall we consider?" 
and е 
“Нош сап ше compare A’s account of child X in school I with B’s 
account of child Y in school II?" 
and a $ 
1The reports which have been published to date of the National Foundation’s 
researches in this field are:— 
(1) The Allocation of Primary Schools Leavers to Courses of Edudiition by A. Е. Watts 
= and P. Slater. 1950. 


(2) Secondary School Entrance Examinations by A. Е. Watts, D. A. Pidgeon and 
A. Yates. 1952. iss 
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^" What are the most important parts of a child's record to take into 
consideration?" 


The difficulties in answering the first and second questions have led 
to the widespread use of standardised tests, which, of course, avoid the 
first issue, and nominally at least give comparable assessments for àll 
children withinagivenage-range. Itisrecognised thata testsometimés 
gives a misleading result because it is too impersonal or samples too 
briefly a child's abilities, but on the other hand there is as yet no really 
acceptable method of reconciling the different assessments (some- 
tixaes equally valid) of the same child, made by different teachers. 

In an effort to achieve comparability of assessment between 
teachers in different schools, for example, in the making of assess- 
ments of personality for entering on a record card, two techniques 
arc generally used. Either the teacher is required to make assessments 
on a five-point scale and ensure that the distribution of assessments 
conforms to the proportions which could be expected in a statistically 
normal distribution, or the teacher makes a rank order list and this 
is then scaled against the results of an intelligence test. That is, 
it is assumed either that personality traits (e.g., perseverance or 
sociability) are normally distributed in the school population, or 
alternatively that they are distributed in the same way as intelligence 
test scores. In practice, these two assumptions amount to the same 
thing, since intelligence test scores arising from a large sample are 
usually given a normal distribution. 

"There is good reason to doubt this assumption of normality for 
personality characteristics, but even if it is trué of the population as a 
whole, a further assumption that the two characteristics . (say, 
intelligence and sociability) are fairly highly correlated is necessary 
if the scaling technique is to be applied to small selected groups 

(e.g., а one-year age-group in а grammar school) and still yield 
meaningful results. Suppose we consider an A stream ina grammar 
school. We may expect them to have high and uniform test results 
on intelligence, but if intelligence and sociability are mot highly 
correlated, we may expect the class to contain children of both 
extremes of sociability and unsociability. If the class is then ranked 
in order for sociability and this order-scaled against the intelligence 
test scores fos the class, the differences will be compressed and 
masked, making the scaled results useless. Now this is an extreme 
example, but there are often quite noticeable though not necessarily 
measurable differences between whole schools, even at the junior 
stage before selection. The results of assessments of children in some- 
what selected groups must then be interpreted in the light of the 
assumptions (of normality of distribution and fairly high correlation), 
with due regard to the statistical limitations of the circumstanccs in 
which the assessments are made. # 
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There is possibly some justification for making such assumptions 
in relation to assessments of perseverance, for instance, on the 
grounds that it may be a relatively fixed stable characteristic of 
behaviour Бу the age at which such assessments are usually made, 
bût there is much less for doing so for assessments of sociability, or 

7 сӘ-орегайоп, which are readily affected by ag iy ri 
personal relationships. The majority of Authorities, none P e px 
make the assumption of normality of distribution when as i od 

- five-point assessments of personality characteristics, bic A * - 
ferentiating between those which may be more or less affecte ay 
training and environment. There may be differences in the Mae d 
standard of self-confidence and co-operation between schools E vm 

^ “Free Activity" type, and those where more rigid, Бла пое 
prevail, dnd the imposition of a five-point scale does not i m Wi 
any possible difference, and would even mask it. It seems um ik 7 
therefore that personality characteristics can justifiably be taken E 
account in the allocation process as long as this method is use } 
(There are, of. course, other difficulties in making assessments o 
personality. They will be discussed later in relation to problems other 
than those of allocation.) = 

Other information on a child’s school record may be of great 
value in making an allocation decision, but it is not susceptible to any 
form of statistical treatment, and can be used only in individual 
Cases. For instance, a long period of absence immediately before ап 
examination at 11 + may materially affect a highly intelligent child 8 
result. It would be unjust to deny such a child, capable of catching 

up and outstripping his classmates in a very short time, a chance to 

profit by a grammar school course. In this case, an examination of 

‘the child's record over the previous three years might provide 

evidence for over-riding the examination result. The child’s normal 
position relative td the average standard of his class is the important 
fact, and the actual form of the assessment (examination mark, rank 


order, grade) is unimportant, as long as the range for the class is 
known. 


Another possible use of the individual record card in allocation is 
to throw light on the child’s interests, which may play a large part 
in determining his success in any secondary course. Im many cases, 
a child's interests at 11-І- are variable and transient, and greatly 
influenced by his school life. In some cases, however, a stable and 


strongly influential interest is evident at this stage, and an observant, 


teacher may have по difficulty in spotting it, even if it is not overtly 
shown in school life. Evidence of this kind, over a considerable 
period, might greatly strengthen a head teacher’s fecommendation 
for any particular type of secondary education. To ensure that these 
cases are not overlooked, the cards should not just be “available for 
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consultation" but should all be systematically examined. To simplify 
this, in a large Authority, it might be feasible to ask head teachers 
to be responsible for calling attention to any record submitted from 
their school which indicated any relevant unusual features. Doubtful 
cases could then be followed up in greater detail. g rd 


sentative panel of teachers (heads and assistants), administrative 
officers and others can with reasonable ease consider some two 
hundred *border-line" cases in three or four days, particularly if the 
allocation is done in progressive stages. A panel so constituted, with 
the same members (or mainly so) from year to year, will be well 
acquainted with the local variation of school conditions, not easily 
assessed or discounted by any statistical method. They may also 
acquire good working yardsticks for assessing a school’s tendency 
to call its geese swans, and hence will have a more critical interest 
in a long-term record of a child’s standing relative to his fellows. If 
only this individual relationship has to be considered, differences 
between schools, curricula and metheds of assessment become less 
important, as long as there is an external objective criterion for 
relating the average standard of schools. 


Alternatively, the system might be used for all children, rather 


than just the border-line group, by making a preliminary allocation 


on the basis of test results and asking each head teacher to submit 
any record card which contained evidence that might be considered 
to conflict with the provisional allocation. This would split up the 
work of reviewing the records, and leave the responsibility for calling 
attention to doubtful cases to those in the best position to recognise 
them, i.e., the teachers who have known the individual children over 
à period of years, and who have been assessing their standing in 


relation to other less problematic cases continually during that 
time. 


Such a system would go a long way towards avoiding the necessity 
of trying to compare standards between schools, and would provide 


а practical way of utilising the body of knowledge about a child 
which a cumlative record card could contain, It is essential that 


necessarily provide 
d. Furthermore, the 


will be regarded as 
important and how the record.will be used. Although the form and 


contents of the record are important, for allocation or any other 
Я 
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purpose, its value must always in the long run depend on the 
wisdom and perspicacity of those who do the recording and those 
who interpret and assess what is recorded. 


= Summary and Conclusions 


The increasing emphasis on the importance of studying the needs 
and abilities of the individual child is reflected in the widespread 
existence of systems of individual cumulative record cards. Where it 
is still possible for teachers to live in close touch with their pupils’ 
community the need for a repository of personal information is not 
so great, and the Authorities which have no record card system are 
mainly those which have a high proportion of rural schools, with 
only one or two teachers. In urban areas, the greater mobi ity of 
population, including the teachers, increases the need for ensuring 
continuity in the education of the individual pupil. Authorities were, 
on the whole, willing to transfer from school to school any available 
information about the child who is transferred. 

While most Authorities recognised the general educational value 
of a knowledge of a child's history and background, some made 
reservations about the wisdom of recording information in permanent 
form, and considered that such a record was only justifiable for 
certain limited purposes, such as allocation to secondary schools, or 
vocational guidance. This difference in policy was shown in the 
form and content of the records used, and the age-range for which 
they were issued. Those Authorities who subscribed to the “all- 
purpose” theory had in general all-age records, of a very compre- 
hensive nature. Those who subscribed to the “limited-purpose” 
theory (e.g., allocation to secondary schools) had records covering 
only a limited period of school life, and often required only a limited 
range of information. 

The “all-purpose” records often suffered from опе major dis- 
advantage, ШЕ the information might be іп a suitable form for one 
purpose but not for another. For instance, subjective descriptive 
information may be valuable for use in a child guidance clinic, but 
is useless fer comparative or selective purposes. Or again, the method 
of using the record may be such that valuable information is not 
discovered at the appropriate moment. а 

Опе of the strongest impressions gained from this survey is that 
the records are expected to fulfil too many purposes simultaneously, 
and that, as yet, insufficient consideration has been given to methods 
of using the information collected. This may be due to the com- 
parative recency of introduction of most of the really comprehensive 
record systems, and that up to date the emphasis has been on the 

collecting, rather than the using, ofthe material. W! hile this is under- 
standable, it is unfortunate, in that many teachers have heen led to 


» 
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feel that the compiling of full detailed records is a waste of time И 
neither they, nor the administrators, have any clear-cut purpose.for 
them, nor sufficient opportunity for acting upon the information 
made available. 


In many cases, the Authorities’ own statements: of the purpose 


they hoped their records would fulfil were very tentative and- 


qualified, and the time appears to be ripe for a review of the present 
discrepancies between policy and practice. "9 


Resumé of the Analysis of the Facts reported in Chapter II 


(1) Three-quarters of all Education Authorities have, or will soon 
have, introduced cumulative records in at least one stage of 
their schools. 


(2) Proportionately more county borough Authorities than county 
council Authorities have introduced cumulative records (82%, 
to 64%). 

(3) The proportion of Authorities having cumulative record cards 

^ increases progressively with the density of the school-child 
population. 

(4) A small number of Authorities have not introduced cumu- 
lative records because of difficulties associated with their 
content. 


(5) Two main- policies concerning the use of records are 
apparent:— 
(i) To collect information for use by administrators in 
making decisions about the course of a child's education 
at certain times, e.g., at 11--. 5 
(ii) To collect information for use within school in continuous 
guidance of the child's school career. 


(6) The age-range of the cards provided depends to some extent 


on these policies. D 


(7) Many Authorities are as yet undecided or indefinite about the 
purposes they expect their record cards to fulfil. 
(8) Many record cards appear to be inappropriate in form or 


content to the purposes ascribed to them, particularly in 
relation fo allocation procedures. 
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P Review of the Policy of Local Education Authorities with Respect to Cumulative 
М i School Records (October 1953) 


When the data for this survey was collected during 1950, several 
Authorities indicated that their policy relating to the introduction 
and use of a system of cumulative records was under review, and it 
was thought that others who then had decided against introducing 
records might since have reversed their decision. Therefore, in order 
that this survey might be up to date, a further enquiry was sent in 
“Мау 1953 to the thirty-four Authorities who had no record card in 
1950, and the four from whom no reply had been received in the 
first place. The results of the 1953 inquiry are summarised in the 
following table. е 


а TABLE 8 


RESPONSE ТО 1953 INQUIRY 


Response | No. of Authorities 
| 
Noreply |... na" mw Ж му аа ЫШ E 8 
Жо change in policy (i.c., no cumulative record) 25 
Cards now in use” .. 5 
38 


Thus the analyses in the main body of the report would not be 
altered in any major way by the changes in the last three years. In 
general the replies were very brief and gave very little further 
information. 


e 


(a) Authorities who reported no change in policy 

Only four Authorities amplified the statement that there had been 
no change in the situation since 1950. One reported that although the 
Education Committee had prepared and wished to introduce a form 
of cumulative record, the necessary expenditure had not been 
sanctioned by the Local Authority’s Finance Committee. Three 
other Authorities reported that teachers’ panels or other committees 
were stillstudying and conferring about suitable forms of record, but 
that no immediate developments were likely. ^ 
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(b) Authorities who have introduced records since 1950 


One very large county Authority has introduced a complete 
comprehensive record card system, and this change serves to streng- 
then the tendency clearly shown in Table 3, page 15. A small county 
Authority reported that although cumulative records had not yet. 
been introduced throughout the county, one densely populated urban 
area was now using them, so this Authority was included with thi 
group. Another small county Authority has introduced a completely 
comprehensive card of the same form as that already used by another 
Authority. Two big county boroughs have introduced records in the 
primary school stage only. 

The inclusion of these five Authorities confirms the trend shown in 
Table 3, page 15, as the following amended version shows:— 


TABLE 9 
DISTRIBUTION OF AUTHORITIES ACCORDING TO DENSITY OF POPULATION OF 
SCHOOL-GHILDREN (REVISED, 1059) 
No. of children per " | 
раа P і 0-10 | 10-50 | 50-150 | 150-350, 3504- | Total 
Group A: CC.| 25 | 17 - I I 44 
With records С.В. — | — 15.| 47 8 70 
Group В: С.С. 16 | 3 -- — — 19 
Without records C.B. — | — 3 vi — 10 
Ratio of L.E.A.s with | 
records to those | 
without records (А :В) | 1-6 to 1 5701! 5to1 | 68to1 All 4 tor 
| | é 


* 


The newly introduced records conform to the generally accepted 
scheme, the two county boroughs’ records showing clearly the recent 
tendency towards a simplification of the method of recording, and some 
limitation of the range of detail required, 

Since 1950 four Authorities have changed their records in some 
ways and two brought into full use a system that was only just coming 
into force in 1950. The changes are generally slight, and'in no case 
do they alter the general trend of the relevant tables. The alterations 
were often foreshadowed in the replies to the questionnaire in 1950, 
and in most cases the Authorities have notified the Foundation as and 
when the alteration came into force, during the period 1950 to 1953. 
These alterations have been taken into consideration in the writing of 
the Report. 

A complete revision of all the tables, to include the five new 
records and the modification and extension of six others, would 
produce only slight differences and it has therefore been decided that 
the time a:.d labour involved in such a revision would not be justified. 
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APPENDIX 3 
ы Transfer of Record Cards 


Öre of the main criticisms advanced against the principle of 
cumulative recording is that it perpetuates any adverse assessments of 
the child. This is not so much a criticism of record cards as of these 
who use them since it implies that the reader will be biased against 
the child of whom adverse information is recorded, rather than 
sympathetically advised of the child’s particular weaknesses or 
difficultiés. It is, of course, essential that assessments to be recorded 
should be based on the assessor's own observations and not influenced 
by the recorded assessments of other teachers’ experience of the 
child, but, on the other hand, it may be in the child’s best interests 


that a new teacher should be aware of adverse information of what- 
ever kind. 


The Ministry of Education’s Circular 151 recommends that a 


record should be kept for each stage, and a summary transferred from 
опе stage or school to the next.! This is not possible with a cumu- 


lative record of the book type which covers the whole age-range, and ` 


is at variance with the stated policy with respect to long-term 
guidance of many Authorities who have separate cards for each stage. 
In order to obtain a clearer picture of present practice with regard 
to the transfer of records, Local Education Authorities were asked 
about their procédure in Question 6 of the questionnaire. 

It was realised that the procedure would probably vary with the 
circumstances in which the child left a school, but there appeared to 
be four main alternative methods of dealing with the record card. 

(а) The record card could be transferred intact to the same 

destination as the pupil. 

(b) The school's record could be summarised, and this summary 

transferred with the child. 

(c) The record card might be sent to the local education office for 

storage and possibly reference. 

(4) The record card might be kept in the school (of origin) either 

indefinitely or for a limited period after the child’s departure. 
a 

These alternatives were stated in Question 6, and the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities were asked which of these methods (or combina- 
tions) were used or would be used in various circumstances. (Since 

© This recommendation is now embodied iri a slightly different form in a Schools 


Grant Regulation, Statutory Instruments, 1951, No. 1743, Reg. 71, quoted in 
Chapter I, page 2. е 
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this question was intended to throw light on the policy of Local 
Education Authorities in the matter, the replies from Authorities who 
have not yet put their record scheme into full action were also 
included. In some cases the answers referred to cards which were not 
strictly cumulative records but allocation reports, end therefore they 
are not included in the main analyses of this survey.) 


I. When the child transfers from one school to another of the same type (stage) 
under the same Authority 
‘Almost all the Authorities (105 out of 1 10) reported that they 
transferred the card direct to the new school. Of the others, three sent 
on a summary, and all five kept the original record in the school of 
origin. 


II. When the child transfers from a primary school to a secondary school under 
the same Authority 
Again almost always a direct transfer of the card was reported (91 
out of 1 ro Authorities) but with the following rather more numerous 
exceptions :— 
(i) One Authority sent on the card direct, but not until the end of 
the first term in the new school. 


(ii) Nine Authorities sent on a summary, the original full card 
remaining in the junior school. 


(iii) Five Authorities sent on a summary, but made no statement 
about the junior record. 


(iv) Two Authorities kept the junior card in the junior school, and 
did not send a summary. 


(v) Two Authorities sent the card to the local education office. 


III. When the child transfers to any school under a different Authority 


Quite a large number of Authorities (53) were willing to transfer 
the original card to the new Authority on request, but did not take 
action to see that the card was automatically transferred. There were, 
however, far more exceptions in these circumstances, as follows :— 


(i) Eighteén Authorities were willing to transfer a summary, 
seven of them stating that the original full card was kept in the 
school of origin. 


(ii) Eight Authoritiés sent the card to the education office, one 
other being willing to send it on if requested, and a second 
being willing to send a summary if requested. 


(iii) Sixteen Authorities normally kept the card in the school of 
origin. 
38 
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IV. When а child leaves school to take up employment 

In most Authorities (64), the card is retained in the last school 
attended, often for a period of some years, e.g., three or five. Also, 
thirteen Authorities stated that a summary was sent on (presumably 


e af requested), 19 the employer, and two of those stated that the 


record itself was kept in the school. Six Authorities stated that the 
records were sent to the local education office, and one of these, and 
one other, stated that the cards were available to the youth employ- 
ment officer. 


V. When a child leaves to take higher education courses in a training college or 
universily 


Most of the Authorities who replied to this section (65 out of 75) 
retained the cards in the last school attended, with a few exceptions -— 


(i) Five Local Education Authorities transferred them to the 
local education office. 


(ii) Five Local Education Authorities sent on a summary 
(presumably many more would also, on request). 


+s 2. 5 1 
Of the remaining Authorities some gave по reply to this section 
because :— 


(i) Their cards referred only to primary schools, and remained 
there. 


(ii) The cards were being introduced progressively, and had not 
been in use long enough for the situation to have arisen. 


(iii) Their gzammar schools (to whom the section largely refers) 
had their own records, and there was no uniform procedure. 


These results show that there is, in general, much more willingness 
on the part of the Local Education Authorities to send on complete 
records than might be supposed from some of the comments made by 
teachers about “damning the child for life,” “giving the child a fresh 
start in the secondary school,” etc. This policy is in direct conflict 
with that which suggests that the teacher should make assessments of 
the child without having seen the previous ones. The doubtful 
increase in reliability of assessment so achieved (i.e., by the absence of 
bias) is outweighed by the advantages of having access to the factual 

!During 1951 and 1952 (i.c., since the questionnaire was answered) discussions 
took place in the Joint Advisory Committee of the National Union of Teachers 
and the Association of Education Committees on theorm of a record for use when 
a child transferred from one school to another. It was agreed to recommend to 
the two bodies that the child's school record should not be transferred, but only a 
summary under certain headings, and that the head of the receiving school should 
send an appropriate form (which was drafted) to the head of the school previously 
attended requesting the information. There is evidence, however, that many 
‘Authorities have continued to act on the lines of the answers summarised in this 
appendix and are, on the whole, willing to transfer the record intac2 
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history of the child’s education. The fact that nearly a quarter of all 
Local Education Authorities who have cards at all have adopted an 
"all-through" form, with all three stages combined in one book or 
folder, is further evidence of this appreciation of the educational 
value of having a cumulative record. It also emphasises the need for 
teachers to adopt an objective attitude to the information contained 
in the records, and avoid being unduly biased by subjective elements 
in the assessments. * ы 
Many teachers may be surprised by the information that quite 
large numbers of Authorities are willing to transfer records if asked to 
do so, or at least to transfer a summary. Perhaps they will be en- 
couraged to make such requests more frequently, in order that there 
may be less discontinuity in a child’s education through frequent 


changes of school, particularly as this is generally acknowledged to be 
a common cause of backwardness. 


e 
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The Purpose of Cumulative School Records 
ө ov 

The following passages are extracts from some of the handbooks 
and notes accompanying record cards. It is fully recognised that in 
making any extract there is a danger of distortion of the sense of the 
passage and every effort has been made to choose passages that reflect 
the spirit of the whole handbook. These extracts are quoted to 
illustrate the varying points of view, or emphasis on certain aspects 
of school records, and also to show clearly the experimental nature of 
the work being done. The frequency of such words as "should," 
“may,” “hope,” “expect” is striking, and reflects the uncertainty and 
lack of reliable evidence about the value of school records in their 
present forms. 


о 


Group x. The first group of extracts illustrates the policy of those 
Authorities who regard the cumulative . school record as an 
essential tool for all those who may be concerned with the 
child’s education, at each and every stage. These statements 
are, on the whole, less tentative and qualified than those of the 
other groups and indicate that the Authorities at Jeast have a 
fairly clear purpose in mind, although it is perhaps easier to be 
categorical about a broad general policy than one relating to 
more narrowly defined objects. In this group, the value of the 
record to the class teacher in the day-to-day process of education 
is emphasised. 
ә 


1. “It should be the first duty of a teacher receiving a new class to 
study the Record Card of each new pupil. It will put him in posses- 
sion of information which should enable him to establish early 
friendly relationships with each child and be a guide to his approach. 
2..Еасһ pupil should become at once an individual and not just one 
of a class." 


ә. “Their purpose is clearly two-fold:— | 

(a) To exhibit changes in rate of progress, whereby adjustments 
can be prescribed and applied without delay. 

18) To give information regarding speed and efficiency of learning 
in diferent aspects of the educational environment by means 
of which natural aptitudes may be assessed.” ^ 
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3. “The purpose of the secondary school record card is the con- 
struction of a cumulative summary . . . of available information of a 
personal character and of environmental conditions influencing his 
progress. . . . Reference to a carefully kept record should be .of 
considerable value to a new teacher, to the Formsmaster/mistress to 
whose care the pupil has just passed or to the head of a school to 
which he is being transferred. The record may furnish information on 
the causes and treatment of behaviour abnormalities or on apparent 
discrepancy between potentiality and achievement. "Towards the end 
of a pupil’s career it should be valuable in giving vocational ad- 
Mice... 


4. "Record cards are a recognition of the very important infor- 
mation which teachers, by their daily contact with their pupils, can 
give about the abilities, aptitudes and personal characteristics of the 
children in their charge. . . . Cumulative records, by making the 
teachers’ observations more scientific, aim at aiding the correct 
adjustment of educational methods to meet the needs of individual 
children during the various stages of their development. They are, by 
their emphasis on the individual, a logical step in the modern process 
of making education ‘child centred,’ > 


5. The objects of the record card :— 


(а) “To summarise for the benefit of the teacher all those facts 
about each child which are essential to a complete under- 
standing of his educational needs. 

(b) To assist the teacher in studying each child individually, the 
true starting point for the development of individual teaching 
methods. 

(c) To assist the teacher in discovering whether the child's 
attainment is comparable with his ability, and, if there are 
wide differences, to lead to an enquiry for tlie reason, and as 
far as possible to prescribe a remedy. 


(d) To supply the teacher in the primary and post primary schools 
to which children are transferred with sufficient essential 
information concerning the history of his pupils. 

(е) To provide such a continuous record of the child's educational 
development as shall be valuable for reference in connection 
with his adolescent activities and after-school career.” 


6. Junior card—It is an attempt to gather togetlier essential facts 
about the child ¿n handy form and in a manner in which those facts 
can prove of use to successive teachers as the child proceeds throvch 
the school and from one school to another. . . . Not oriy will this 

-help in^the more effective placing of the child in the secondary 
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school, and act as а helpful guide to secondary staffs, but, in addi- 

tion, and what is just as important, as a child enters a new class in 

the junior school his teachers will be given a fairly clear picture of 

him which should greatly help in the sympathetic understanding of 
, cach child.” 2 


Secondary card —"It should serve as a guide to future careers 
and oprovide a record from which abstracts may be supplied to 
appropriate authorities.” 

А 


Group 2. The second group of extracts illustrates the policy of those 
Authorities who regard the cumulative record primarily as a 
9 source of information on which occasional major decisions may 
be based. The two occasions most frequently quoted are the 
allocation to secondary courses at 11, and the vocational 
guidance at the school leaving stage. The most extreme ех- 
ponents of this policy do not, in fact, have a truly cumulative 
record, but require only a report on the immediately previous 
history of the child, and these reports, of course, are not in- 
cluded in this survey. In cther cases it is evident from the nature 
» of the record that this limited purpose is the governing one, 
although the value for other incidental purposes is sometimes 
admitted. 


7. “The main purpose of record cards is to standardise the keeping 
of records in primary schools, so that they may be used in deter- 
mining which type of secondary school a child shall attend. The 
record will also be useful in considering promotions within a parti- 
cular school and for classifying a child in case of transfer from one 
primary school to another.” 


8. “Тһе Record Card is expected to be a very important tool in 
deciding a child’? future secondary school career. . . . It is anticipated, 
where there is a significant variation between the child’s intelligence 
score and attainment score . . . that the record cards may help in 


deciding the cause or causes of this variation. . . a 

М 9. “The use of the record card enables them [the examiners] to 
base their recommendations upon evidence showing a child’s 
general intelligence and attainments in the basic subjects measured 
against the performance of children in the whole age group.” 


10. “It shoulé prove a useful guide for both classification and 
approach. Apart from this, its greatest value will be in connection 
with the process of secondary school selection. . . . There will, of 
course, be cther uses for the card, notably for juvenile employment 
purposes and post school reference." ә 
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Group 3. A third group of extracts illustrates the policy of many 
Authorities who specifically state the dual nature of the purpose 
of their records, giving equal emphasis to the two points of view 
expressed in the previous two groups of extracts. 


1 
12. “There are two main purposes of the primary record:— 


{1) As a comprehensive record of the progress and development of | 
the child throughout its school career, to help the teacner in 
the understanding and guidance of the child; 


(2) As an essential part in determining the most suitable education 
for the child at the secondary stage." 


13. “It [school record] will be used for two main purposes :— 


(1) To help the teacher to plan the course to be followed and the 


training to be given to the child in the primary school and the 
secondary school. 


(2) In conjunction with any other method of selection which may 
be adopted, to help the authorities and school to determine the 
type of secondary education best suited to the child.” 


14. “[Record cards are the] means by which the type of secondary , 
education most suitable for the child can be determined and they 


serve as a guide to teachers in the education and understanding of 
their pupils.” 


15. “The record . . . has two main purposes:— 


(а) Within the nursery or infant/junior/secondary school it 
should help all those concerned with the child's development 
to discover aptitudes, and become aware of difficulties or 
failures, so that remedial measures can be taken as early as 


possible. 4 


(8) It should provide a valuable link in educational guidance 
by promoting continuity in the child’s education and saving 
time in not having to discover what has already been ascer- 


tained. 

(Nursery and infant) “©... providing teachers in the junior 
schools with a chronicle of the child’s development up to the 
time of promotion. . . ^ . 


(Junior) *. . . farther, it should help in connection with the 
selection of the type of secondary education suited to the child's 
ability and aptitudes.’ ы 

(Secondary) ‘It should also prove helpful in connection with 
the Youth Employment Service and in revising«the type of | 
secondary education the child is receiving.’ ?? 
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Group 4. A further small group of statements expresses the policies 
of Authorities with regard to the way in which the records are to 
be compiled, that is, by whom and from what sources of in- 
formation, but this is so closely related to the purposes for which 
9. the records are to be used that these statements are included 
^ here. 

Some of them throw light on those aspects of making and using 
cum@fative records which cause difficulties. For instance, one 
Authority states in its handbook “It aims at presenting, in as simple 
a form as possible, all the necessary information which under prestnt 
circumstances can be assessed with some reliability." Some Authori- 
ties would endorse this statement, and include only standardised 
test results, others would discard test results and agree with the 
Authority which states “It provides an opportunity of recording your 
considered judgment. . . .” 

A number of Authorities regard the record as something made 
mainly by the class teacher, but used by the head teacher. Thus: 
“It is a confidential document, primarily recording for the head of 
the junior school the information on which he can reliably base his 
guidance of the child's primary education.” (This Authority trans- 
fers only a summary to the secondary school, but, rather surprisingly, 
states “The record card is of greatest value where there is most 
co-operation between heads of junior schools and secondary schools 
concerned.) 

Other Authorities stress the use by the class teachers as well as the 
head ќеасһег:— 

> 

16. (бесопдагу) “While it is not claimed that а record will give а 
complete picture of a child, it is hoped that the material recorded by 
those most favourably placed for assessing a child will Бе of great 
assistance to those in the school who are called upon to interpret 
the record for the child's educational guidance.” 


17. “Тһе purpose of this record is to provide a cumulative factual 
summary of essential data to which the head teacher may turn when 
faced with any problem concerning the child or his education, 
whether the problem be internal or external to the school . . . first 
and foremost a necessary instrument for the head teacher and 
assistant staff for their own use.” 
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СНАРТЕК ІШ 
FORMAT ОҒ CUMULATIVE RECORD CARDS 
- D M 

The underlying purpose of the records and the range of infor- 
mation required to serve that purpose must be the main-deter- 
тіпалівіп deciding upon the format of the card itself. Decisions must 
first be made about the kinds of information to be recorded, (e.g. 

- school work, health, home, etc.), the way or ways in which it is to be 
recorded, (e.g., quantitatively, qualitatively, objectively, subjec- 
tively), and the amount of detail which is required for the particular 
purpose in view. It may not be possible to make the one record serve 
several purposes, and a supplementary card as a summary or extract 
may be necessary on occasions, to present certain information for 
consideration. Having decided what is desirable ideally for any 
particular purpose, the limitations must be considered realistically. A 
teacher's time and opportunity for recording information may not be 
adequate in present circumstances; the teacher's ability to make 
reliable assessments and to interpret them may be limited by lack of 
training or experience, and there may be little or no opportunity for 
action to be taken on the evidence provided. The tool must in fact be 
fitted to the hand of the user, and be serviceable in the circumstances 
in which it is to be used. 

'The temptation to discard or ignore a tool which is awkward to 
handle is great, and for this reason, if for no other, the record card 
should be easy to use. The teacher who makes the entries and refers 
to the card for information will do so with greater interest and 
enthusiasm if it is pleasant to look at, easy to handle, convenient for 
filing and storage, and well designed, so that information needed 
frequently is easily accessible and clearly visible. Other things being 
equal, any device which simplifies procedure and assists the teacher 
in using the record is well worth incorporating. 

Unfortunately, in practice, other things are not equal, and the 
administrator has to take into account various practical considera- 
tions, not least the need for economy. Economies in initial cost, 
however, may well be offset by loss of valuable time in the long run, 
if the record is not well designed. Other practical difficulties must be 
considered, for instance, the amount of storage space required, and in 
these days the availability of suitable card or paper. Some Authorities 
have, after considerable experiment and trial, evolved very ingenious 
and practical record cards, which will be described in detail in the 
analysis-which follows. 
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Analysis of Existing Forms of Record 

The very wide range and variety of forms of record defies any 
strict classification, but one or two broad groupings have been made 
to illustrate specific points. 

Size of record = ° 

In terms of area available for recording information, the range 
stratched from the equivalent of both sides of a postcard to a sheet 
approximately 2 feet square, used on both sides, or a book with twelve 
octavo pages. When folded for storage, the largest size was 12 inches 
by 10 inches, i.e., considerably wider than normal foolscap. In fact, 
more than half the records conformed to no standard paper size, 
which means either that special filing cases must be provided (at con- 
siderable extra expense) or that the records are stored in the next 
largest standard size of filing case, wasting storage space and making 
reference more difficult, or alternatively that the records are not filed 
properly at all, but perhaps kept tied up with tape or rubber bands in 
an inaccessible cupboard. Furthermore, the use of a non-standard 
size of paper or card probably increases the printing costs by causing 
waste in trimming down froma standard size. In some cases, Authori- 
ties were using different sizes for junior and secondary cards, even 
though the junior card was to be transferred and stored with the 
secondary card, but this doubtless is a transition stage in introducing 
a comprehensive record. 

The available records were classified by over-all size when folded or 
ready for filing, and the results are tabulated in Table 10, page 48. 
» The table shows that the smaller sizes were preferred, even though 
it might mean having several cards or pages rather than one large 
single card or sheet. In some cases where Authorities used two or more 
cards for separate stages of the whole age-range, these cards (par- 
ticularly the smaller ones) were not exactly the same size, though the 
difference was not sufficient to bring the cards into separate cate- 
gories in Tablé то. Thus, although the total of 114 shows that 12 
Authorities (of the 102) were using more than one size of record, there 
were in fact many more. These discrepancies in size mostly occurred 
in the smaller types of record, and these also were the ones which 
did not conform exactly to any standard size. The number of non- 
standard sizes in the “foolscap, approximately,” class was very small, 
Format of record 

“Ву far the most common format in use was an unfolded stiff card 
but there were small numbers of other forms of widely varying size 
and shape. These are described in detail later in this chapter, but it 
is perhaps advisable to consider first the relative prevalence of the 
different formats. It is difficult to present a clear picture of the 
situation, which is complicated by the fact that an Education 
Authority may have more than one format in use, e.g., an Authority 
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TABLE 10 
"FILING SIZE" OF CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


‘This table shows the number of types of record of cach of three main size-groups 
used by those Local Education Authorities having "all-age" systems, “primary 
only" systems, and other miscellaneous arrangements. 


Size | * All-age" | E Others | Totals 
Octavo or less, approximately .. | 32 | 16 | 2 | 450 
Quarto, approximately as 26 9 1 | 36 i 
Foolscáp; approximately Fem i | 7 — 28 
Totals | 79* | 32t | 3 114 
No. of L.E.A.s represented | 68 | 31 3 102 
| i 


*Eleven Authorities were using more than one size of record in an “аП-абе” 
system, thus:— 


Authority Infant Junior Secondary 
A octavo (card) octavo (card) quarto (card) 
B foolscap (card) foolscap (card) quarto (book) 
с quarto (folded octavo (folded octavo (folded 
card) е Sheet) sheet) 
n teen quarto (card)........ foolscap (card) 
et al. 


Since no Authority used more than two sizes of card, the total number of sizes of 
“all-age” records is eleven more than the number of Authorities. 

{The discrepancy between the number of records (32) and the number of 
Authorities (31) is due to the fact that this *primary only" group includes eight 
Authorities having records of the infant-junior type, one of which had two separate 
records of different sizes, an octavo card and a near-octavo folded sheet. 


may use a simple unfolded card for its junior school records, but a 
book of several pages for its secondary school records. This com- 
plication is quite deliberately ignored in the following table (Table 
11), which shows the total number of Authorities who were using any 
of the various types of records listed. 


TABLE 11 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE FORMATS OF CUMULATIVE RECORDS 

Age-range of record * | “All-age” b ud Others Total 
Format | 

Unfolded stiff сага .. A 31 17 - 48 

Folded card .. ša sà 10 6 - 16 

Folded sheet .. =+ S 23 8 2 33 

Book form Ба are Ет 7 — 1 8 

Loose-leaf folder E ss 4 I — B 
Total No. of all types .. ë 75 32 3 110 
No. of L.E.A.s with records .. - 68 31 3 102 
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Thus, it may be seen that while there were only 102 Authorities 
having cumulative records, a total of 110 types were used. This 
discrepancy is accounted for by the fact that there were eight 
Authorities who were using two different formats of record. 1 
» Table 11 shows clearly that the unfolded stiff card was the most 
':ommon form, and the next most common form was the folded sheet 
(thirty-three). A large part of this total of thirty-three is accounted 
for by the twenty-nine Local Education Authorities who were using 
the National Foundation's record cards at one or more stages. 

Apart from the National Foundation's records, the folded sheet 
type was therefore relatively rare, occurring only with the same 
frequency as the loose-leaf folder form. 

It is therefore justifiable to say that the most generally favoured 
format was one that needs no unfolding or turning of pages, and 
presents the information relevant at any one stage on a single 
document. There was however a very great variety in the size and 
number of single cards used. Further information is given in the first 
section of the detailed analysis of types of record which follows. 


Unfolded stiff cards 

No less than forty-eight Authorities (nearly half those having 
some form of cumulative record) used an unfolded stiff card at one 
or more stages, or for the complete record. 

Of the thirty-one Authorities having “‘all-age’’ records, twelve used 
single cards, twelve used “sets” of cards (i.e., two, three or four cards 
of the same size) and the seven others used two or three forms of 
record of varying sizes and shapes. Some of the single cards were said 
to be obsolescent, and some Authorities who were using two different 
forms of record said that one or both forms were obsolescent. As far 
as the situation can be assessed from the information volunteered 
about the nature of the new records, it seems likely that sets of cards, 
or comprehensive records of book or loose-leaf form, are likely to 
replace the obsolescent forms. Thus the set of two, three or four cards 
will probably continue to be the most common system. The available 
records of card form varied greatly in size. Two Authorities were 
using sets of three cards of about octavo size, and four others were 
using octavo cards for the primary stage, but larger ones for the 
secondary stage. On the other hand, two Authorities were using sets 
of four quarto cards, including one for the nursery stage, but such 


"ао Authority used more than two different forms. Seven Authorities having 
*'all-age" records were using the following combinations :— 
Two Authorities were using an unfolded stiff card and a loose-leaf folder. 
One Authority was using an unfolded stiff card and a folded sheet. 
One Authority was using an unfolded stiff card and a book. 
^ Three Authorities were using a folded card and a folded sheet. 
The one Authority using two forms for a “primary only” record had an unfolded 
card and a folded sheet. © 
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generous provision for the nursery school stage was unusual. A few 
of the single card “all-age” records were of pre-1944 vintage and 
provided for little else but the recording of annual marks or positions. 

Briefly then, the single unfolded stiff card was the most common 
type of “primary only" record, and a set of unfolded stiff cards 
(sometimes with other forms) was the most common type of “all-age’ 
record, after the National Foundation's set of three folded sheets or 
booklets. bis 

In many cases the cards were made in different colours for boys and 
girls, or to differentiate the three stages, and occasionally for both 
purposes. In one case, the cards for boys had one corner clipped off. 
The pupil's name was often not located in the most convenient place 
for reference (i.e., at an edge or corner) but in the middle of the page. 
Some of the sets of cards were punched to take a tag to link the three 
cards together. 


Folded cards 

The advocates of the folded card say that it provides more 
recording space for any given filing size, that it avoids having 
separate sheets which may get detached and mislaid, and that while 
factual matter may be recorded on the outer pages, the inner ones 
may be reserved for more confidential information. On the other 
hand, some teachers hold that a folded card is awkward both for 
recording and for reference, in that it involves constant turning over. 

Of the sixteen folded cards in use, ten were roughly octavo size and 
six were roughly quarto, and all but five of them had only one fold. 
Three of the five had two folds—i.e., consisted of three sections, the 
left and right hand ones folding on to the centre one (a). The other 
two consisted of four sections, the two outer ones folding on to the two 
inner ones, and these two being folded together (b). 


d 
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(а) (b) 


Four of the single fold cards were not folded cxactly in half, 
leaving one edge' projecting about half an inch, and with the fold 
running horizontally across the card. The projecting edge carried the 
name and admission number of the child, so that any зага could 
easily be'found in a filing drawer without any of the information 
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being exposed (c). One card was similarly folded, but the projecting 
edge was not used in this way, and the folded edge carried the name, 
presumably because it was thought that the stiffer folded edge would 
stand up to frequent handling better than the single one. 


ЕЈ 


(с) 


Another neat filing aid was shown оп one very small folded card, 
which had a small projecting tab at varying positions along the fron 
edge (d). This was just large enough to carry the name and initials. 
However there is a risk that, unless carefully filed, such a small tab 
will rapidly become torn and bent, and then quite useless. 


? a | у 
gu ^7 (d) (а) 


One of the single folded cards had а small flap attached to the 
right-hand page, which had been added at the request of teachers 
after trial of the plain single fold card. This flap was to be used for 
notes, supplementary to the routine entries in the main part of the 


card (e). 
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One of the two fold cards was of a very unusual shape. It was of the 
form (a) but much shorter than it was wide. The total area was 
roughly the same as a foolscap sheet, but its measurements, open, were 
24 inches by 5 inches (f). Another two fold card, a foolscap sheet 
folded horizontally, was punched for a loose-leaf system, or rod in a 


filing drawer (g). 


(g) 


One of the small single fold cards was enclosed in an envelope, on 
which was recorded the child’s name, address, age, and schools 
attended. The envelope contained only the junior school record card, 
but could be used to hold letters or notes relevant to the child’s history. 

Folded sheets were used by only four Authorities, other than those 
using the Foundation’s cards. Of these four, two had forms identical 
in folding with the National Foundation card, the other two 


being double foolscap, folded once in one direction, and twice in 
the other (h). 


(h) 


The direction of printing is shown by the lines in the diagram and 
on opening the left and right hand folds, the card has to be turned in 
an anti-clockwise direction. Teachers complain that this is time- 
‘consuming and confusing, 

Book form 


Six Authorities had stiff covered books with eight or twelve 
pages which were intended to serve right through the pupil’s 
school life. Another two Authorities were using stiff covered books for 
the secondary stage in conjunction with cards for the primary 
stages. In four of the six "all-age" books, all the information relevant 
to each aspect of the child's personality was grouped together. For 
instance, the health record for the whole school life wes in one 
section, notes on the home background in another, etc. Reports on 
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school work were subdivided into the three stages and notes on 
interests, special activities and abilities were added at each stage. 
Two other neighbouring Authorities were using a book which had 
“азравс for each year of the child’s school life, in which the pages 
were not arranged in the normal book fashion, but in one long 
strip, folded backward and forward like a map. The infant and 
jurigrsyears were оп one side of the strip, the secondary years 
on the other. This form has the advantage that either a single year's 
assessments can be considered alone, without any others in view, 
or the whole series can be seen at a glance showing up development 
and tendencies over the years. The disadvantage is that there is a 
great deal of repetition of printing, and (because of the limits of 
size), each page has a distinctly crowded appearance. The end 


covers of the books each had a pocket, one for medical information, 


the other for vocational guidance notes. Many heads of grammar 
schools (independent and maintained) and others, have found it 
useful (some would say essential) to keep an envelope for notes, 
correspondence with parents, and other information not readily 
conveyed by the school’s record cards, and it is perhaps surprising 
that so few Authorities have adopted such a device. 


Loose-leaf folders 

A few of the types of cards already mentioned had been punched, 
see diagram (g), so that they might be filed together, class by class. 
Very few had been specifically designed to make reference to them 
in such a file particularly easy, and the most frequently needed 
ihformation was sometimes not in a very accessible position. Only 
one Authority Bad an “аП-аве” record of loose-leaf form for each 
child, i.e., the intention is to add a page for each year, or each stage. 
This has the advantage that any one page can be removed and 


considered separately, or when considering an individual child, the 


whole record ds easily accessible. The disadvantage 15 that the 
records for a whole class, not to speak of the whole school, present 
storage problems. If these records are to be kept not only throughout 
the child’s school life, but often for a period of three or more years 
after he leaves his last secondary school, they will occupy а 
considerable amount of space. Many people consider that because 
of the confidential nature of the records, they should be kept under 
lock and key, and in many schools such storage conditions are 


already inadequate. 
Conclusions > 


In the opening paragraphs of this chapter, three main points 
to be considered in the construction of record cards were outlined, 


and may Зе briefly summarised thus:— 
(1) The purpose which the record is intended to fulfil. ^ 
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(2) The convenience and efficiency of the record in use. 


(3) Limitations imposed by the need for economy, or other 
practical difficulties. 


The first of these points has been discussed with. respect to policy 
in Chapter II, and the implications, in terms of information required 
and methods of recording it, will be considered in greater detail in 
Chapter IV. Conclusions relating to the second and third “points 
follow here. 


(2) The convenience and efficiency of the record in use 
(a) Size and shape 


There is a tendency to require more and more information for 
guidance purposes, and hence a tendency for the amount of space 
required for recording to increase. A decision must then be made 
between having one large area requiring little or no folding, and 
several smaller areas, either as separate cards, pages of a book, or 
a folded sheet. Anything much larger than foolscap becomes un- 
manageable for filing purposes, and something considerably smaller 
seems to be more satisfactory and, gerierally, more popular. 

A folded sheet or card has the advantage that, when unfolded, 
all the information is visible at once, and sections can be compared 
without turning. On the other hand, the need for such comparisons 
may not be frequent, and more often only a single item of information 
may be required. The unfolding and turning involved may then be a 
disadvantage, particularly if a number of records have to be con- 
sulted, and no large desk or table top is available. The number of 
the folds needs to be kept to a minimum, and the direction of the 
printing should preferably be uniform, to avoid having to turn the 
record sideways. 

A series of separate cards is frequently used, generally one card 
for each stage. One of the reasons for the rather widespread use of 
this system is the argument that the record for any one stage should 
remain in that school to avoid prejudice to the child's status in the 
new school. In practice, however, there is fairly general reversal of 
this policy and cards are forwarded from one school to the next to 
form a completely cumulative record. Consequently space is wasted 
on all but the first card in recording again the name, address, age, 
previous schools, and such similar generally permanent information. 
Incidentally, in most of these sets of cards the same headings (e.g., 
for school work, personality traits) are used on each card, which is 
not only space wasting but does not utilise the opporiunity to design 
each card specifically for the age-range for which it is intended. The 
advocates of the "separate card per stage" system maintain that 2+ 
any one stage, only the relevant card need be in use, the others being 
stored еБеугһеге. This, of course, vitiates the principle that the 
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record should be completely cumulative, but avoids the difficulty of 
having to attach the cards to one another, with the possible risk of loss. 

The book and loose-leaf forms avoid waste of space in repetition 
of permanent" information, and either present all information on 
n or alternatively all information relating to 
one year on one page. In addition, the loose-leaf system lends itself 
to the inclusion of special pages for each type of secondary education 
and df further pages for more detailed notes in some special cases, or 
even relevant letters, reports, or samples of work. 


Both book and loose-leaf forms tend to be more bulky than the 
vidual cases, but the single 


single card variety, particularly in indi 
card variety sometimes attains its apparent simplicity by relying on 
other lists, registers, or medical files, and the extra bulk of the com- 
prehensive book or loose-leaf form must be balanced against the 
advantages of having all the relevant information in one place. In 
any case some of the loose-leaf forms with thin card covers and 
ledger paper sheets are very little thicker, if at all, in the long run, 
than a set of three or four stiff cards. 
(b) Card or paper ж 

A good writing surface is a first essential and the paper or card 
must be sufficiently sturdy to stand up to the amount of handling it 
is likely to receive, without becoming “dog-eared” or torn. The use 
of various colours to differentiate sexes and stages is very helpful, and 
does not, as a rule, add anything to the cost of the cards. The colours 
should be chosen with care, however, avoiding colours that are 
difficult to distinguish in artificial light, and the darker shades of blue 
and green on which some varieties of ink become almost invisible. 
(c) Filing aids 

Any device which enables the record of any one child to be picked 
out with speed and ease is worth considering. The use of projecting 
tabs has certai? advantages, but usually increases the cost, because 
of the extra cutting involved. Also, in the course of time, the tabs are 
liable to get bent or torn. The use of a projecting edge avoids these 
disadvantages and presents the name alone, or possibly name and 
address, without confusion with any other information. Care should 
be taken that in doing this standard paper sizes are not exceeded, 
since the provision of suitable filing cases then becomes more 
expensive, or alternatively the records are stored in folders or boxes 
too small for them, and become bent or “‘dog-eared.” Апу record 
can be made more useful by suitable placing of the name space, 
near the edge, and preferably near the corner. 


one topic on one page, 


(d) Lay-out and print 
A workiag compromise has to be та 
finding room for all the information to b 
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de between the necessity of 
e recorded and the necessity 


for spacing it out in such a way that individual items are readily 
found. Wise choice of size and type of print, and variety of size of 
headings can do much to improve the general appearance. The 
amount of instruction that appears on the card needs to be carefutly 
weighed. Too much gives the card a crowded confused appearance e 
and overshadows the entries; a certain amount is necessary, both for 


accurate assessing, and intelligent understanding of the record. The 
space allocated to each item or type of informa’ 


and any unnecessary use of space avoided. 


the Authority’s title, though important, might be printed in smaller 
type, and other similar economies made. Т 


(3) Limitations imposed by the need for econom 
All the points mentione. 


many reasons, 
onomy both in 
down, and indi 


factor is the need for ec 
keeping production costs 


(2) Use of standard siz 


(3) Economical utilisation of space 


small entries—( 


А 6.8., пате of School, ог į ids 
giadings), 
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(4) Avoidance of elaborate forms of binding, unless there is 
some real need for them. 

Finally, it is perhaps worth emphasising again that although 
material savings can be effected by due regard to many of these 
°peints, economies will be in vain if the records-do not really fulfil 
their purpose, either because those who should make and use them 
do nat, kave sufficient opportunity to do so, or have not the necessary 
training and skill, or have no facilities for carrying out a course 
of action which study of a record reveals to be necessary. > 
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CONTENT OF CUMULATIVE RECORDS E 


Introductory Note to Chapters IV, V and VI ud 

The next three chapters are devoted to an account of thé content 

of the available records, that is, to a survey of the kind of informa- 
tion and assessments which are recorded, and the methods and 
frequency of recording. The very varied mass of information has 
been divided into three main categories: Personal History, Assess- 
ment of Abilities and Attainments, and Assessment of Personality, 
and a chapter is devoted to each of them. 

Certain material was relevant to more than one of these chapters, 
and might as well have been treated in one chapter as another. Гог 
instance, a child’s interests are sometimes so closely related to his 
success in a particular field at school that it would seem reasonable 
to discuss the recording of information about interests in the chapter 
devoted to attainments. On the othershand, interests may sometimes 
more suitably be considered in relation to personality development. 
As an example, we may quote the frequently recorded strong interest 
in animals, which may be regarded as a purely intellectual matter, 
or may sometimes more suitably be regarded as the outward 
expression of some particular emotional difficulty, e.g., in the 
child's personal relationships. On the record cards themselves, 
information about a child's interests is often associated with assess- 
ments of special abilities, so in this survey the two nave been treated 
together as an appendix (No. 6) to Chapter V. 

Other material proved to be difficult to classify because of its 
scarcity, or because of its essentially integrated nature. Thus, 
the very few nursery school records have been considered together 
in their entirety, since the information they record is not susceptible 
to differentiation, development of the whole personality as a whole 
being their theme. On the other hand, the collection of grammar 
school records (not mainly from Local Education Authorities, but 
contributed by individual schools, and by no means a representative 
sample) is so highly differentiated and specialised, that to merge 
this sample with the secondary records contributed by the Authorities 
would be misleading. These two groups of records have therefore 
been considered separately in two appendices (Nos. 7 and 8) 
at the end of this section (i.e., after Chapter VI). ' 

The appendix on grammar school records is followed immediately 
by a brief account of the use of secondary records in vocatiogal 
guidance (Appendix No. g) for which purpose a cross-section of all 
the infermation dealt with in Chapters IV, V and VI is required. 
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The fact that the available material cannot readily be neatly 
classified serves only to emphasise the essentially integrated nature 
of the cumulative record. This is confirmed by the fact that several 
Authorities have commented on the value of having a compre- 
қ hensive record of information for each child, and found'it impossible 
tosay which section of their record they found most useful. It must 
therefore be clearly recognised that the three fold classification 
whicl follows is made solely for convenience of treatment within 
this Report. 
Chapter IV is concerned with purely personal data which 18 
relatively unaffected by the child’s school career, but which 
„тау have considerable effect on it. Such information can be classed 
under two headings:— 
(a) Generally “permanent” or “once and for all" information, 
e.g., name and date of birth; 


(6) Developmental information (e.g., health history). e 


The developmental variety of information has been split up, 

59 the chapter has four subdivjsions:— 
(i) “Permanent” information. 

(ii) Home and family history. 

(iii) School history. 

(iv) Health history. 

Since this type of information is relevant throughout the child’s 
school career, and is often important in a long-term way and by 
virtue of its continuity, it might be thought that one single record 
of it would be kept, and transferred with the child from school to 
school, but this is by no means always the case. In this chapter, 
therefore, the records have been classified according to the age- 
range which each separate card, sheet, or book covers, irrespective 
of whether it is part of a set, or an independent unit. (The only 
exception made to this classification was that the loose-leaf records 
were regarded as single units, since although they had separate 
sheets for each stage, the information considered in this chapter 
was almost always recorded on the cover, or on one sheet which 
served all stages.) Thus the records are classified in five groups, 
ineeach of which one card, book, or sheet covers 


(a) the whole age range (1-]-5); 
(b) the primazy range (1-); 
(с) the infant stage (1); 
Ча) the junior stage (0; 
(е) the secondary stage (5). 
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“It is evident that in any system of records other than the first 
type, duplication inevitably occurs at each later stage if the relatively 
permanent variety of information is required on each card. 


Chapter V is concerned with the strictly scholastic aspect of the 
records, that is the recording of information relating to ability , 
and attainment, and the measurement or assessment of each. 
One section is devoted to the use of standardised tests, and another 
to school examination results, and other forms of school assessinents. 
In this chapter the records have been grouped or subdivided accord- 
iug to the three main stages of education—infant, junior and 
secondary. Thus, all the infant cards or sheets, and the infant parts 
of any forms of record covering more than the infant stage, have 
been considered together. A similar procedure has been adopted 
for the secondary records. The junior records have been subdivided 
into two groups:— 

(a) Those junior sections which are part of a record which does 
not span the transition from primary to secondary school 
(called in the tables the “junior only” group); 

(b) Those junior sections which are part of a record which does 
span the transition from primary to secondary schools 
(called in the tables the “junior (all-age)” group). 


This distinction has been made to show the way in which 
differences in policy with regard to the purpose the record was 
expected to serve, might make differences in the content, or method 
of assessment used for the purely educational type of information. 
Where no such difference was observable the two groups have béen 
combined in the relevant tables and discussed together. 

One further aspect of the child’s educational history, not perhaps 
closely related to his school pursuits, but quite relevant, is also 
considered. In Appendix 6 the provision made for recording informa- 
tion about the child’s special abilities and interests is described, 

Arising from the description in Chapter V of the recording of test 
results, a need was felt for some clarification of the terminology 
used in this connection. Some definitions and brief explanations are 
given in Appendix 5. 

Chapter VI is concerned wi 


e „with recording of information of a non- 
scholastic or non-academic 


nature. Such information is normally 
entered on the records under the heading “Personality” and the 


term is generally used to denote qualities oftemperament or character, 
and usually excludes general or special abilities of an intellectual 
nature, and purely physical attributes, The great diversity of 
content under this heading emphasises Strongly the lack of a 
generally accepted system of classification or measurement of non- 
cognitive qualities of the total personality, which are none the less 
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recognised to be as important, in many cases, for success or failure 
in a school career as the intellectual ones. No attempt has been 
made to suggest any system of classification, or to recommend one 
particular method of assessment, but some disadvantages of some 
of-the commonly used methods have been pointed out. The records 
have been grouped as in the previous chapter (Chapter V)—on 
the basis of the stage covered (infant, junior or secondary) since 
there anpeared to be reason to suppose that different characteristics 
and different methods of assessment might be more suitable at one 
stage than another. к 
This chapter concludes with a critique of the methods of assess- 
ment of personality in use, and the value of such assessments for 


, the purposes ascribed to them. 


бі 


CHAPTER IV 
CONTENT ОЕ CUMULATIVE RECORDS—PART I қ 


PERSONAL HISTORY ` 


If a cumulative record is to be made for any educational purpose, 
there are certain fundamental items of information which are 
essential in all cases, and others which may be of great importance, 
either for liaison or guidance purposes, in most cases. These may be 
classified respectively as “permanent,” e.g., name, and date of 
birth, or as developmental," e.g., history of schools attended, and 
changes of address. The “permanent” information is obviously 
indispensable for reference and identification; the “developmental”? 
information may be a most important factor in diagnosing the cause 
of backwardness or other school difficulty. A child who started to 
attend school at a late age, or who has had many changes of home 
address and school is obviously at æ disadvantage. Some notable 
family event, such as the loss of a parent, may alter the whole course 
of a child's school career. Similarly, a child's health record may 
provide the reason for uneven or unsatisfactory progress, and 
evidence of such external factors must inevitably be considered in 
any attempt to assess the child's progress and guide his education. 
Most of the records examined carried information of this nature, but 
the methods of recording it and the degree of detail and completer.ess 
varied greatly. Since personal, non-scholastic information may be 

required at any stage of a child's school life, and gains in value as it 
accumulates, there is a strong argument for making it the basis of the 
cumulative ‘‘all-age” record, and avoiding repetition of it on 
separate records at each stage. The loose-leaf and book forms of 
record have the advantage over the separate card forms in this 
connection. 

Since even those Authorities who have records at all stages quite 
often adopt very different systems at each stage according to the 
type of record, the available records were divided as follows into 
five main groups according to age-range. The sections quoted in 
parentheses below refer to the rows in Table 5, Chapter II, page 22. 


EJ-S 24 Comprehensive cards, covering the whole of the child's 
school life. (Section (i) and one card from section 
(iv); 24 Authorities represented, using 23 different 
types of card.) 

T 17 Primary school cards, in use from date of school entry 
to time of transfer to secondary school. (Sections 
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recording at the nursery school stage. 


(ii) and (vi); 17 Authorities using 17 different 
types of card.) : К 
I 29 (17) Infant school only. (Sections (ii), (vii), (іх); 29 
Authorities, 17 using the Foundation’s card, 12 
ы others using different types.) 
1% 58 (26) Junior school only. (Sections (8), (v), (vii), (vii); 
58 Authorities, 26 using the Foundation's junior 
s^ card and 32 others using different types.) 

5 46 (19) Secondary school only. (Sections (ii), (iii), (v), (x); 
46 Authorities, 19 using the Foundation’s secon- 
dary card, and 27 others using different types.) 

Only a very small number of Authorities made any provision for 

Three had separate cards, and 

one or two others devoted a small amount of space on the infant card 

to a summarised report from the nursery school head. Since the 


content of these entries varied widely, it was not practicable to 


classify them with the other cards. A brief description of nursery 
record cards is appended at the end of Chapter VI, in Appendix 7. 

Secondary school cards have been classified together, since there 
"fere only three Authorities ‘making special provision for separate 
types of record for use in grammar or secondary modern schools. 
In most cases grammar schools have evolved their own cards, and 
often maintain these alongside the Authority's card. In general the 
secondary cards were more applicable to the modern schools, 
although in some cases provision was made by allowing extra space 
for the special needs of grammar schools, i.e., for a record covering а 
longer period and for the assessment of special subjects. As far as this 
chapter is concerned, however, in relation to strictly personal 
information of a non-scholastic nature, ther 
ate between record cards for different types o 
A collection of grammar school records ki 
secondary schodl teachers is discussed separa 
Chapter VI, in Appendix 8. 

Items relating to personal histor 
classified! under four main headings, 
sidered in detail. 

1It should be emphasised that the analys 


f secondary education. 
ndly contributed by 
tely at the end of 


y in each range have been 
each of which will be con- 


es made in this chapter and in Chapters V 


and VI refer to the headings printed on the cards, or in the instruction handbooks. 
In,the case of most Authorities using a record of their own design, these headings 


are intended for full use wherever applicable, e.g., many headings are used for all 
licable to individual cases. This is not 


children, and the others where they are app 1 
true of all those Authorities: who use National Foundation cards. In some areas 
instructions have been issued to all schools that certain sections are to be omitted 
for all children (e.g., notes on home conditions). In other arcas, discretion has been 
left to individual schools, and they have chosen to omit some headings, the choice 
verying from school to school. This survey can give no indication of the frequency 
of use of any particular heading, or, indeed, of any card as a whole. This would be a 


very profitable field for further research. " 
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c is no need to differenti- 


x 


(i) “Permanent” information. 

(ii) Home and family history. ` 
(iii) School history. 
(iv) Health history, . З 


Under each main heading, the items most commonly occurring 
have been tabulated, and others appearing rarely are noted 
separately where they are of particular interest. 


(i) * Permanent? information 

The first and simplest category of information which can be given 
about any child is that which serves to identify him, i.e., his name, 
and even this may not be an unchanging characteristic. In some areas 
‘it may not even be an infallible identification, and has to be sup- 
plemented by his date of birth. Table 12 shows the frequency of 
these and other items of *permanent" information. 


TABLE 12 
т FREQUENCY OF ITEMS OF "PERMANENT" INFORMATION 
: М * =a — ONOR 5 
Age-range of cards — .. -| 15]-5 | rJ I ШТ 5 
No. cf cards of each type іп use* 24 17 n 32 274; 
p 17 N.F. | 26 N.F. | 19 N.F. 
x - 
Шет 
Мате FÀ ae “+ а 24 17 12% 32* 27% 
Date of birth .. ` s. E 24 | 17 12% 32% 27% 
Check on date of birth б 3 І 1 I 2 
Age on admission  .. .” 3 1 2 3 3 
Sex (statement) ne es 9 8 2 4 7 
(colour of card) .. 5 6 4 5 ur 
. - 


*Itis necessary to distinguish between the total of di 
à given item occurs, and the nu 


particular item. Thus although 29 
stage, 17 of them are using the N; 
thus only 14 different types of с; 


fferent types of card on which 
и ho make provision for this 
Authorities have separate cards for the infant 
t form of record, and there arc 
ard. A clearer picture of the diversity or similarity 
+ n Н ht e i 

high proportion of National Foundation’s records. [omis Mapa i 
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This table shows the only two items which were common to all 
records cards, i.e., name, and date of birth. There was, however, no 
uniformity of practice about the location or the method of recording 
them. It would be helpful if some standard practice could be estab- 
lished, at least so far as recording a child's name is concerned, e.g. 
surname to be entered (in block letters) in the top right-hand corner 
of the front face of the card or book, with the Christian or other 
names immediately below. ғ 

The correct date of birth is one of the most frequently required 
items of information about any child. It is of critical importance in 
the conversion of “raw” test scores to any standardised form, whether 


„ it be the “quotient” or “percentile rank” type, or any other, or in 


the comparison of “attainment age” scores with chronological age- 
It is therefore surprising that so few records emphasise this impor- 
tance by providing an indication that the date entered has been 
checked against the birth certificate. If this check were made on the 
child’s first entry to school, and the date initialled by the head 
teacher to indicate that it had been done, difficulties might be 
ewoided later. In some Authorities infant school head teachers have 
a general directive about making this inquiry when admitting the 
child to the school, but unless this is specifically recorded, mistakes or 
deliberate alterations may be made at the transfer to junior schools, 
and it is often here that the exact and correct age is most urgently 
required for converting raw scores on the tests used in the selection 
procedure to standardised scores. > 
ЗА very small number of Authorities recorded the age on admission, 
and a somewhat larger number (not listed here, see page 74) 
recorded the date of admission which, of course, in conjunction with 
the date of birth, serves the same purpose. Although this information | 
is doubtless available in the school’s admission register, it would 
certainly be useful to have a record of an unusually late or early 
entry to school on the individual record, particularly in the case of 
either the abnormally precocious child, or one who had been 
seriously handicapped by illness, or otherwise prevented from 
receiving normal education from the age of five. It is obviously a 
more useful item on nursery and infant cards than on junior and 
secondary cards where the admission age is more nearly uniform. 
A comparatively small number of cards required an indication 


Чп the writer’s experience, іп а maintained grammar school, a girl in the first 
year who found great difficulty with the work of a B stream proved on investigation 
to be only a month эг two under 14 in the autumn term. "This child had taken the 
normal 11-- selection tests and was credited with an 1.Q.,of over 120, when 
in fact it was under 100. This case was due to well-meant efforts on the part 
of.a foster mother who had been evacuated from a city with the child, migrating 
from place to place. She realised that the chitd's education was suffering and took 
what seemed to her the most sensible line of action, “reducing” the child's age by a 
year on each of two moves, at the infant and early junior school stages. ^ 
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(by crossing out the inappropriate alternative) of the sex of the child. 
This is helpful in the case of “Lesley” or “Frances,” for example, 
when even the spelling is not an infallible clue. Another small group 
of Authorities made the distinction much more easily and readily by 
providing cards of different colours, in some cases also stating the 
sex, lest there should be any confusion of the colours. Even though 
the possibility of doubt may arise in only comparatively few cases, 
there should never be any need to read and search a record for such 
a simple piece of information, which can be shown so easily by a 
difference in colour, or as one Authority does, by clipping off one 
corner of the card if the subject is a boy. This item of information is 
obviously only needed by someone who does not know the child 
personally, or who is interested in the child as one of a group of 
children of the same sex. It is thus all the more important that it 
should be possible to distinguish quickly and easily (e.g., when 
sorting the records of a mixed group into those for boys and those for 
girls), ard a mechanical aid such as a difference in colour or shape 
is particularly useful. 

The last three items (check on date of birth, age on admission, and 
sex) are perhaps not frequently needed, but when required may b> 
very important. In view of the fact that only the one initial entry is 
needed their omission from so many records is to be regretted. 


(ii) Home and family history 


This group of items is related to some of the most important, and 
also the most controversial topics which arise in connection with 


school records. It has therefore been analysed in considerable detail 
in Table 13, on page 67. 


Address.—ltis surprising that the child's home address is notincluded 
on every card. Undoubtedly, there would be some record of it in the 
class register or admission register, but the record card as a whole 
loses in value if no quick reference can be made to tlie location of the 
home. One school often serves an area with very diverse housing 
conditions, and this may have a direct effect on the child's health, 
or opportunities for hobbies. Furthermore, frequent changes of 
address may be a significant factor in a child's development. 


Parents. —The next three items are tabulated separately to show the 
variations in common practice. Most of those Local Education 
Authorities requiring the father's name stated in the handbook or 
notes that if this was not applicable, the appropriate relationship 
should be put in. Where 
was rarely any indication of the relationship, unless this was entered 
spontaneously by a teacher. A very small number of Authorities 
provided the printed alternatives “alive or deceased" эп the card, 
but a much larger number asked the teacher to cross out the 
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“Parent or Guardian” was required, there . 


TABLE 13 
FREQUENCY OF ITEMS RELATING TO HOME AND FAMILY HISTORY 
Age-range ofcards — .. із | ES EJ I J З 
ЖАНЫМ 5 omo = ж ЖЕЛЕК | 19 NF. 
Шет © | 
Address = г“ in 20 | 15 26* 51* 43* 
Father's name sa А? 6 2 1 2 [E 
Mother's name m. Es 2 I I ah 4 
Parent or guardian .. БУ 3 6 4 19 13 
Occupation (Е and/or М) .. п 4 7 S ue 
No. of children ss 45 2 1 T= 2 3 
Position in family .. m 9 1 7 8 часа ы 
Home circumstances (notes) 10 9 24* E 43* 34* 
P › » (rating) | ° 5 — 2 2 2 
Parental attitude .. © Fs H I 8 1 
Assistance  .. a gis = = 2 8 5 


*Sce footnote to Table 12 (page 64). Items on National Foundation cards are 
shown with an asterisk and the number of National Foundation cards is shown 
at the top of the column. 


Л 
deceased’s name, and add the date of death. In view of the serious 
problems often caused by the death of a parent, it would be useful 
(particularly at times of transfer from school to school) if this item 
of information could be more regularly recorded, and not left to 
chance. Ы 


Occupation —All cards which had any provision for recording the 
occupation of either parent have been grouped together. About half 
of the thirty Authorities required to know the actual occupation of 
the father; most of the others provide a grid of this type:— 


Father working .. ge ex Yes/No 
# Mother working - sa Yes/No 


Knowledge of the occupation of the father is useful from two points 
of view. It may Give some insight into the economic difficulties or 
otherwise of the home which may limit the child's opportunities, and 
itamay give an indication of the cultural background which helps to 
determine the child's interests and ambition. In either case, how- 
ever, it must be recognised that it may be misleading. The other type 
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of entry, requiring only a statement of whether the parents are 
working or not, provides information of a slightly different nature. 
It may give an indication of the economic status of the home, and if 
the mother is also working, or is the sole breadwinner, may point to 
та possible source of practical or psychological difficulties for the chiid. 


Position in family.—A small number of Authorities made a beginniilg 
by requiring to know the number of children in the family. This in 
itself may be illuminating (particularly if the entry is “опе” ог, 
perhaps, “‘fifteen”) but it is much more valuable to know the relation 
of the child in age to his brothers and sisters since this undoubtedly 
affects his development. A great many ways of recording this 
information have been devised, satisfying more or less the two main 
requirements, that the child's position should be indicated both in 
rank order and in terms of age intervals, and that further additions 
can be made without altering previous entries. 

Some of the methods used may be illustrated by taking as an 
examplejohn Smith, aged 5 in 1952, who has an elder brother (15) and 
sister (13), a younger sister (3) and a new baby brother born in 1952. 

(a) The most common method, which does not show the age 


range, but can be kept up to date without alteration, would 
show this family thus:— 


FY MY r E CONF 5 6 


where the living father and mother are indicated by ticks, the 
initial entered by the teacher against the appropriate printed 
number shows the sex of the sibling, and the ringed entry is 
the subject of the record. 
(6) A somewhat similar method provides two rows of letters, B 
апа С. The teacher rings the appropriate letter for each 


sibling, and the ticked ring shows the subject of the record, 
thus :— 


"Ообо 


(с) A method which requires an annual entry shows the family 
thus:— 


G 


On admission, 1951 3 4 


1952 3 5 


1953 3 | 5 
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4 which shows the age- 


This means that in 1951 the subject of the record was the 
third child in a family of four children, but that in 1952 
because of the addition to the family, he became the third 
child of five. This takes up a good deal of space on an *tall- 
age" record and may involve a great deal of repetition. 


a . 
(d) The statement as a "fraction," thus: 2 has little to recom- 


mend it, since it does not indicate either sex or age of siblings, 


and must be crossed out and altered when there is an addition 


о 


о 


to the family. m 
(e) One Authority uses the following method:— 
-+ 10B, +8G, John, —2G, —5B 


range and sex, and can be amended 
when necessary without deletion. 

(f) A clearer method of giving the same information would show 
the family thus:— 


x э 


гт 


ndicated by ticks, 
the years of birth 
during the war 
ded in the 


where the living father and mother are i 
John himself is indicated by a cross, and 
show the big gap in the middle of the family 
years. Any further additions to the family can be ad 
> spaces to the right. > 
Home circumstagces.—Rather more than half of the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities’ own cards and also the National Foundation’s 
cards had a section in which teachers might note relevant informa- 
tion about a child's home circumstances, and a few other cards 
required a rating of the home. A small number of Local Education 
Authorities askéd for a rating of parents' co-operation, and this 
occurred most frequently on the junior card, or at that stage. 
This is, presumably, in order to throw some light on the kind of 
support which both child and school will receive if the child is sent 
to a grammar school. It is particularly important in the case of the 
border-line candidate, that the parent should recognise the need for 
assisting the child in every way possible, even if the material condi- 
tions make this very difficult. 
these material difficulties, two or three 
Local Education Authorities asked for detailed information about 
the number of bedrooms in the home, and the number of people 
liying there. On some cards provision was also made for tabulating 
information, about free milk, meals, transport, and other assistance, 
and these entries indirectly throw light on the economic status 


In an attempt to assess 
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of the home. Only two Authorities specifically asked for information 
about the cultural status of the home. Although these headings are 
provided, it is doubtful whether they are always | used even in 
appropriate cases, and whether, if used, the information is based on 
reliable evidence. Many teachers have grave doubts about the 
propriety of this section; and fear of damaging the child's reputation, 
or of possible repercussions from parents, often prevents them 
recording factual, irrefutable information which it would be to the 
chilď’s advantage to make available to subsequent teachers. In 
deference to this point of view, many Authorities omit any specific 
reference to the home on their cards, but rely on the head teacher 
to transmit to the teaching staff such information as he thinks fit. 
It is as a rule this section of the record which is mainly responsible 
for the differences of opinion about the confidential nature of the 
record as a whole, and this aspect has already been reported in 
Chapter II (see page 19). Some misapprehensions are due to ignor- 
ance abolt the sort of information required under this heading, 
and some critics might be less doubtful of the wisdom of including 
such a section if they realised clearly how much strictly factual infor- 


mation of an unexceptionable nature is involved in most normal cases; 


The general heading “Special home circumstances” is used to 
cover a wide variety of information, according to the interpretation 
of it by the Local Education Authority in preparing its notes or 
handbook, and by the teacher in making the entries. For instance, 
many Local Education. Authorities specifically ask for statements 
on parental co-operation, child's position in family, assistance, 
etc., under the one heading “home conditions," and the instructions 
about the obtaining of this information vary widely. In the question- 
naire, Local Education Authorities were asked (Question 11): 
"What instructions, if any, arc given to teachers about entries 
relating to home conditions?” 

The following table, compiled from the апу 
Authorities and from the notes in the handbooks, 
quency with which certain points were stressed. (Th 
replies made by Local Educa 
Foundation cards, 
are given.) 


ers from 102 
shows the fre- 
е totals include 
ton Authorities using the National 
for which no special instructions on this section 


No direct inquiries to be made, particularly to the 
child : o 


e "e 1 
Record verifiable facts only .. өзі zu e: 
Record only those facts which have direct- and 

observable effects on the child's welfare or develop- 

ment (or education) T Р ss 15 "g 
Entries to be made at the discretion of the teacher: 

or head teacher, or optionally T 6 
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b d 


а 


^ 


> 


Information to be obtained, or may be obtained, 
from Attendance Officer, Health Visitor, Psychia- 
tric Social Worker, or other official home visitor. . 5 

» No special instructions Т 2x " d 25 

4A small number of Authorities (3) noted that there would normally 
be no entry, and another small group (4) required that entries under 
this heading should only be made by the head teacher. In practice, 
it is usually the head who is in a position to make entries, because 
of the more frequent contact with the parents, but, on the other 
hand, it may be the class teacher who is in a better position to 
observe the child and assess the effect of home conditions. While 
most Authorities recognise the educational significance of this 
section, some have such vivid and unpleasant memories of the 
difficult situations that can arise from unwise and tactless use of it, 
that one has deleted: the section altogether, another has instructed 
teachers not to fill it in, a third states “Unfavourable information 
is not to be entered,” and a fourth that “Information reflecting 
unfavourably on the parents should be omitted.” Three Authorities 
actually quoted the difficulties of this section as a reason for having 
no cumulative record card at all. 

One Authority makes a useful distinction between: "family 
structure? and “family relationships" and the relevant passage in 
the handbook reads:— 


Y 

“There are here two main considerations; (а) the structure 

sof the family, (b) family relationships. The former may of course 
have bearing’on the latter, but in itself constitutes simply a 

concrete statement of fact. Where the structure of the family 

diverges from the normal, e.g., death, absence of one or both 

parents, remarriage, a note should be made of the fact, provided 

the information can be easily come by, as among other things 

‘such knowledge may be the means of avoiding blunders in the 
ordinary day to day contact with the child. As regards the latter 

entries should be made only. where home circumstances are 

adversely affecting the child’s normal development. In making 

entries it should be borne in mind that over-indulgence or anxiety 

on the part of the parents as well as coldness or neglect may 

,entail unfortunate consequences. It cannot, however, be over- 


"emphasised that the Record Card is not intended to include 


anything in the nature of a dossier on the pupil's parents for its 
own sake, no? should the information be obtained by the inquisi- 


tion of a formal or routine battery of questions directed either 
at parents or child. On the contrary, knowledge of а child’s home back- 
ground should in general be acquired gradually through the normal 


relationships of school life.” . 
н В 2 


The relevance of this kind of information is generally admitted ; 
what is frequently questioned is the wisdom of recording it, and 
hence giving it more significance and importance than it deserves. 
Although an unsatisfactory home may be the cause of a child’s 
difficulties at school, it is unlikely that a teacher will very often 
be in a position to give factual evidence of this, and the assessmeiit 
will be a matter of opinion, based possibly on incomplete evidence, 
and dependent on the teacher’s own standards, possibly very different 
from those of the parents. A similar difficulty is involved in accept- 
ing a child's statements about his home and family, and this is one 
of the reasons for the many very strong warnings against question- 
ing the child. The other point of view must, in fairness, be recorded— 
one Authority states, “Ав a result of a series of conferences. . . agreed 
that this type of entry should be based upon careful but discreet 
inquiries, e.g., personal essays, etc., written at school . . 27 and 
another, “. . . where such confidential information is required, it 
should be obtained, either by interview of the parent by the head 
teacher or by closed and confidential correspondence.” - 

Finally, two other items, one not generally applicable in all arcas 
and one notable by its absence, must be included in this section: 


Home language.—One aspect of the home environment, which is 


particularly important in Wales, is the mother tongue used by 
parents and children. No records examined so far, other than Welsh 


point which might profitably be noted in the handbook as worthy of 
mention in the “home circumstances" section. A child of parents 
whose normal language is not English, though reasonably fluent in 
English himself, may in the earlier stages at school be at a dis- 
advantage, while his familiarity with another language may be 
advantageous at the vocational guidance age. 


Some of the Welsh Authorities included on their cards Space for 


background; since this may 
gress in school but may be 
the ten Welsh Authorities 


| First language | Second language | Home language 
Mother. . PT " | | 


Father .. - “| 


Child... „| 
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One Authority asked for further details of the child’s Welsh 
speaking capacities, using three categories :— 

. Fluently. 

„With difficulty. 

Understands but cannot speak (Welsh). 

`The National Foundation’s cards, in the Welsh form, devote a 
large section to this subject, subdividing under the headings:— 

(ау іп the home. 

(b) Outside the home (language of play, Church or Chapel, etc.). 

(c) In the school (medium of instruction, and time given: to 
Г second language). 

Religion.—Only one secondary card required any statement of the 
nature of the child's religious affiliation. This is perhaps surprising, 
in that the strict observation of the obligations of some faiths requires 
absence from school on certain days, or exclusion from some lessons 
or school activities. This may affect the child's school life in direct or 
indirect ways, particularly if the child belongs to a denemination 
which is in the minority. 


iii) School history ü 
Р > Я А 
E 2" Almost all the record cards available had a section to contain 


information about the child's school history, including names of 
previous schools attended, and the attendance record in the present 
school. The frequencies of this kind of item are shown in Table 14, 
on the following page. Some records provided space for recording 
details about long absences in other schools, and long gaps between 
attendance atsuccessive schools. Usually information of the latter kind 
is implicit in the record of dates of admission to and leaving cach 
school. 

The space provided for the “Schools attended" item was often 
surprisingly large in proportion to the total area of card. In one 
extreme case, where a card rather smaller than quarto size was used 
for the whole school period, three-quarters of one side was devoted 
to it. One of the reasons given (though not in that particular case) 
for allowing a large space is that the entry is often made by means 
ofa rubber stamp, and this is frequently oval, measuring about 1 inch 
by 2 inches. One Authority, recognising this difficulty, was providing 
its schools with neat, small, “one-line” stamps. In a few cases, space 
was provided only for the name of the present school and the date of 
atimission to it, and in these cases no entry 1s made under the 


“schools attended" item in Table 14, since this kind of entry does 


| not show the history of school attendance, but serves only to por 
| ' the child (or the record). Only a small number of ги cd 
than the National Foundation ones) provided for any explanatio : 
, of the cause of transfer, which may be in some cases an importan 
piece of information. 
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TABLE 14 


FREQUENCY OF ITEMS RELATING TO SCHOOL HISTORY 


Age-range of cards .. | I-J-S I-J I J 5 


No. of card* 2 7, | 24 n? NP. ob NF. 1g NF. 

um attended .. 52 17 15 8* 28* go* 
Admission number... wt 10 6 5* 14* 18* 
Admission and leaving dates 16 13 ri* 20* 24* 
Reasons for transfer .. 3 4 4* 9% 8% 
Days present (or absent) .. 4 6 5* 16* 11* 
Days possible | 4 5 5* 19* 9* 
Attendance rating .. Mie 15 9 5 12 # 
Reason for absence .. E 12 11 10* 20* 16* 
Punctuality А = 2 1 2 5 b 


*Items which appear on National Foundation’s cards are marked with an asterisk, 
see footnote to Table 12, page 64. 


attendance, but in a small number of cases no statement of the 


number of possible attendances was made, particularly where the 
first statement was of the number of absences. 


In the more recent cards, the tendency w; 
attendance, either on a Specified scale or by verbal description, 
rather than a numerical total, and often no entry at all was made 
if the attendance was normal—i.e., complete, or with occasional, 
justifiable absences, ^ 

Space was frequently provided for notes on the reasons for the 
absences, some Authorities using a code system for illnesses, hospitali- 
sation, truancy, casual absence for inadequate reasons, etc. For 
diagnostic purposes, the type of absence (e.g., one long period or 
frequent odd days), and its cause is often 
times more important, than the actual nu 

In a very small number of cards, 
record was kept of punctuality—but 
under “personality.” 


as to require a rating of 


as imporfant, and some- 
mber of days missed. 

mainly secondary ones, some 
this was also sometimes listed 
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makes brief summarised 


(iv) Health history 

A large proportion of the cards under review had some provision 
for entries regarding the pupil’s health history or present state of 
health, or particular physical difficulties, but this section was no 
exception to the rest of the content of the cards, in being extremely 
varied in form and scope. The table below gives the frequency of 
some of the more common items in this section. 


TABLE 15 


FREQUENCY OF ITEMS RELATING TO HEALTH HISTORY « 
Age-range of cards ёғ zs: | des Ij I J 5 
s " 124- 492-- at 
No. of cards* .. ме m 24 17 17 N.F. | 26 N.F. | 19 N.F. 
Item 
Health rating (by teacher) .. 10 1 et 6* 5t 
NotesbyS.M.O. .. = 4 - 8* go a 
Notes by H.T. or T. from ob- 

, servation, or М.О. report | s 8 9 7 4 М 
Check-list of diseases m 3 2 2 4 3 
Disabilities (abnormalities, 

defects) .. Зи Е 10 m | ort 19* ut 
Physique (physical education) 5 I 1 3 3 
Special services, treatment 
? results ER ТЕ ыз 4 = I 3 Z 


o 
*Items relevant to the National Foundation’s cards are marked with an asterisk, 
see footnote to Table 12, page 64. 


The entries themselves may be made by teacher, head teacher or 
school medical officer, and may be in the form’ of notes, check-lists 
of diseases, or ratings. In a few cases, provision was made for 
recording treatment advised and its results. In others, detailed 
information was required of the provision of extra milk, foods, 
vitamins, etc. This variation is largely due to the differences in 
procedure between one Local Education Authority and another in 


the matter of medical records. In some areas the medical cards are 


kept in the schools, and there is obviously no need for duplication 


of the information on them in the school record card. In other cases, 
the medical cards are kept at the clinic or education office and are 
,only in the scheol during the doctor's visit. Sometimes the doctor 
notes on the school's cards, and teachers 
complain that they are illegible or unintelligible to the lay reader. 


More often, the doctor, after the inspection, sends back to the 


school a list of children with noteworthy defects, and the head or 
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class teacher is responsible for entering these up on the appropriate 
cards. Even more frequently, it is left to the head or class teacher to 
make notes during the doctor's visit, and this, in present stafling 
conditions, often means that little can be done. . 

Apart from noting routine inspection data (and this may, at 
present, be only twice or three times іп a child's whole school life), 
many Authorities require observations from : the teacher about 
periods of illness, general health and physique : during school 
attendance, and disabilities of special educational significance. 

In the National Foundation's cards the relevant section is headed 
“Medical Officers Comments" and it has been included in item 2 
of Table 15, but many Local Education Authorities using the card 
instruct their teachers to make entries here on the basis of the medical 
card information. It is not usually used for recording teachers’ 
spontaneous observations, and so has not been included in item 8. 

Occasionally the health rating was included іп the*attendance 
section, спа the only record of illnesses was kept in the attendance 
section under the “Reasons for absence" heading. The heading 
“Disabilities” (often “Abnormalities” or ""Defects?) was often used 
to cover non-physical disabilities of a social or psychological nature 

(e.g., extreme aggressiveness or extreme shyness). 

Three cards made provision for regular recording of height and 
weight under this section, and although this is perhaps imposing 
unnecessary work in the case of most children developing normally, 
it might be useful to note excessive over- or under-development. 
This may have noticeable effect on educational progress if only for a 


Short period, and it is sometimes difficult to discover the cause of a 
period’ of slow academic progress, when 


attendance and health 
would appear from the record to have been 


normal, unless one has a 
personal knowledge of the child's state of physical growth at the time. 
The number of records whi 


ch made provision for recording the 
results or progress of treatment was very small, anc unless teachers 
are specially encouraged or instructed to make entries of this kind, 
there is a danger that the record will give a false picture of the 
situation, subsequent to the original entry. This is a comment which 
is applicable not only to this 


section, but to any part of the card 
where an adverse entry is made. The danger of presenting a false 


(because out of date) picture is one of the reasons given by some 
teachers for not making adverse entries of any kind, but the injustice, 
from the point of view of good guidance practice, of presenting a too 
rosy picture is apparently overlooked. 


" 
Conclusions 


Consideration of the four tables in this chapter will probably lead 
the reader to the conclusion that, at least for this sort of information, 
a truly cumulative record is a great advantage. In each table it may 
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be seen that much the same collection of information is required at 
each stage, and if separate cards are used, a great deal of transferring 
of information from one stage to the next is inevitable. Apart from 
the time required to do this, there is a risk of omissions and mistakes 
in copying. In addition it should be remembered that much of this 
irformation is also recorded elsewhere, e.g., in "admission and class 
registers and on medical record cards. 

It might be thought that the record card would be the appropriate 
place for a synthesising of this factual information, and for noting 
the effect of home and health on scholastic progress, but this is very 
rarely provided for on the cards, the bare facts standing without 
comment or explanation. The more recent cards, particularly the 
‘all-age” cumulative ones, do tend to make more provision for the 
recording of “developmental” information, and it is evident from 
some of the handbooks that the importance of the influence of 
previous conditions and experiences on a child’s current progress is 
clearly realised. It is none the less often difficult to hold slearly in 
mind the fact that entries which at the time seem commonplace 
and trivial (e.g., a change of address) may be but jtems in a series 

„which when considered as 4 whole has a significance out of all 
proportion to that of the individual items. 

When the widespread nature of the influences which can affect 
progress is realised, the teacher is confronted with the question 

_ “How much of this is my responsibility?” It is not the relevance of 
such things as parental influence which is in question, but the 
teacher’s right or duty to assess, record or comment on them. It is 
largely difference, in policy on this question which causes the wide 
range of variety of provision for recording home and family 
information. 

A different problem presents itself in recording information about 
the child’s health. Again, the relevance of the information is not 
in question, but there are many practical difficulties in making the 
entries on the record. Who should make the entry? Teacher or 
doctor? Should it be in strictly medical terms for the sake of accuracy, 
or should it be in a possibly less accurate form, but more intelligible 
to the lay person, i.e., the teacher who has to consider and act upon 
it? These are problems which have not always been squarely faced, 
and in some cases, the purely practical difficulties of shortage of 
clerical assistance and lack of time have been allowed to obscure 


the issue. 


_ Here, then, isthe backbone of th c 
“which all other information about the child’s educational progress 


really depends. In common with many other growing things, record 
cards show, many stages of skeletal’ development, from the most 
primitive to the most elaborately articulated. The very simple 
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е whole record, the structure on 


records have the advantage of being easily understood and handled, 
but the disadvantage of being limited in value, whereas the more 
complicated ones, though potentially of greater usefulness, are 
more liable to be incomplete and inaccurate. None the less it is to be 
hoped that increasing experience in the construction and use of 
records will graduaily eliminate such disadvantages. 


Resumé of the Analysis of the Facts Reported in Chanter IV 
1. Almost all records have provision for some personal, non- 
scholastic information, though this is frequently limited to that 


required to identify the child, and provides little descriptive 
“background” detail. 


2. The non-scholastic information, apart from that of an identi- 
fying or permanent nature, falls into three broad groups, 
relating to home and family, school, and health, and in each 
case records development or history. 


3. Sections on home and family range from the briefest of factual 
accounts of the family structure to detailed assessments of the 
cultural and emotional background of the home. There is 


evidence of great difference of Ӛріпіоп and policy about this 
section. 


4. Almost all records provide for factual entries of attendances, 
and names of schools, but less than a quarter require any 
information about reasons for transfer, and nearly a third do 
not record reasons for absence. 

5. Roughly two-thirds of the records provide for some entry 
about the child’s health, but there is wide diversity of practice 
about the making of the entry, and in many cases the section 
is not used. There is a notable absence of provision for record- 
ing the progress or results of treatment. —— 


ji CHAPTER V - 
$ " 


CONTENT OF CUMULATIVE RECORDS—PART п 


ASSESSMENT OF ABILITIES AND ATTAINMENTS А 

‘The cumulative school record is the document to which anyone 
might expect to be referred when any information is required 
about a child’s scholastic career. The information would probably 
be available there, but this section of the record, more than any 
other, requires of its reader certain specialised knowledge, and more 
than a nodding acquaintance with the British educational system, 
if the entries are to be fully understood. The reader must know, 
for instance, the meanings of the abbreviations of many technical 
terms, and should appreciate the differences of results obtained from 
different kinds of tests.! Furthermore, he must be aware of the 
differences in standards (both® qualitative and quantitative) which 
exist in the various kinds of school, and how these are affected by 
local conditions.? Only then will he be able to evaluate the- two 
kinds of assessments which occur most commonly. Such assessments 
are either expressed in terms of the results of objective standardised 
tests, not specific to the school, or in terms of examination marks or 
gradings peculiar to the school. Ideally both kinds of information 
are»desirable but both have limitations and disadvantages, and for 
maximum efficiency the two need to be considered in conjunction, 
when steps have been taken to see that each, separately, gives the 
most reliable, accurate assessment of which the method is capable. 
The aim of this section of the record should be twofold, first 
to assess the child’s general mental ability and any special abilities, 
and secondly to show, by an assessment of his attainments, how far 
these abilities are being utilised in school work. Ideally, it should 
then be possible to pinpoint discrepancies between abilities and 
attainments and from a consideration of other information on the 
record, diagnose the causes of such discrepancies, suggest suitable 
remedial measures, and indicate the probable course of future 
Abbreviations such as “LQ.” “М.А.” апа “E.Q.” are frequently used; the 
latter even has two meanings: it may be used to stand for “English Quotient,” or 
different meanings according to the 


“Educational Quotient.” An I.Q. may have Я 
test from which it was, derived, c.g., an 1.Q. of 115 on one test may be equivalent 


ta, ап Т.О. of 120 on another, depending on the construction of the test. 

*Subjective assessments on rating scales such as the frequently used five-point scale 
must be interpreted in relation both to the types of school concerned and to the 
standard of the particular school compared with others of the same type. Thus, for 
example, a “Сп a grammar school might be equivalent to an “A” in a modern 
school, and ап “А? in a primary school in a rural area may not mean the same as 
an *A" in a primary school іп a densely populated urban area. 
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development. Unfortunately even if it were possible to make assess- 
ments of abilities and attainments with complete certainty, the 
operative influences are usually so complex that neither diagnosis 
nor prognosis is possible with a great degree of accuracy. That 
does not remove the obligation to strive to make the assessments, as 
reliable and meaningful as possible. 

Until the early 1920s, assessments of both ability and attain- 
ment were made in schools almost entirely on the basis of examina- 
tion results. “Ability” of a general or specific nature was postulated 
ifattainment (of a general or specific nature) was outstandingly good, 
and sometimes also when it was not, on the basis of the teacher's 
“hunch” that the pupil “had it in him to do well, but was lazy." 
It was recognised, however, that success in such examinations 
depended largely on the educational and environmental advantages 
that the pupil had had, and methods of assessing ability were sought 
which would be relatively independent of such influences. Binet used 
this principle in the original construction of his test, and it has been 
maintained as far as possible in subsequent modifications. ! Group 
tests, which were a natural development from the individual test 
such as the Binet, are also constructed on the same principle, that 
is that the material should as far as possible be uniformly familiar 
to all children of the age-group for which the test is intended. 

The other great difficulty inherent in the ordinary school examina- 
tion is the problem of interpreting the шанс obtained, which 
depends on the material, the method of marking, the marker, the 
kind of preparation for the examination, the standard of teaching, 
and sheer good or bad luck. The modern form of objective standard- 
ised test attempts to remove or minimise these difficulties but by 
very virtue of its standardised form has produced its own peculiar 
disadvantages. The controversies about “backwash effects,” coach- 
ing, inability to write consecutive prose, and the slick superficial 
answer need not be more than mentioned here. Good modern 
standardised tests of the appropriate kind.do, none the less, provide 
the best means of comparing the ability or the attainments of an 
individual child with the general level for children of comparable 
age, and they serve to extend the teacher’s basis for comparison 
beyond that of his own school, or his own range of experience. 

Within any one school, however, there is a need for assessment 
very closely tied to the syllabus and range of ability peculiar to the 
school. Examinations or tests, for “ internal consumption only,” 
are useful as a means of assessing both the efficiency of the teaching 

‘None the less, some items are not equally familiar even to children of the same 
mother tongue. Differences between national customs and culture make some items 
in the American version of the Binet scale inappropriate for English children, and 
even more serious difficulties are encountered in making translattd versions of a 


test. Furthermore, even within any one country, regional and class differences can 
make some items unsuitable for some children. 
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‘with respect to the whole group, and the efficiency of learning with 
respect to the individual child, arid may be very meaningful to the 
individual teacher. For this reason certain safeguards are necessary 
when the results are presented impersonally on a record card 
which may be used by someone having no knowledge of the condi- 
tions within that particular school. What is required if comparisons 
are to-be made at all is a form of assessment that will enable the 
reader to know, for any particular subject, how the child stands in 
relation to others of the same age in the same school, апа how һе 
stands in relation to others of the same age anywhere else in the 
country. Furthermore, the form of the assessment should be such 
that his standard of work in one subject can be compared accurately 
with that in another, regardless of different methods and standards 
of setting and marking the examinations. The problems involved 
in doing this are of course well known to those who make and use 
school records, and many Authorities are trying out different ways 
of solving or avoiding them, with the result that, although almost 
all the records available to this survey have a section for the assess- 

Е ment of ability and of attainment there is great variety of content, 
method and emphasis. 

In order to complete the picture of a child’s scholastic ability 
and the use he makes of it, two further items of information are 
required. So far, only general ability has been considered, and 
the use of this ability in the limited range of school subjects. There 
are children who, though not outstanding in a general way have some 
special talent such as musical ability, or who are particularly able 
in one aspect of general school work, e.g., exceptionally accurate and 
neat, or particularly good at oral work. There are other children, 
again perhaps not outstanding іп general ability, who do 
exceptionally good work in some school subject or spare time 
activity because they are strongly and deeply interested in it. 
Both special gifts and special motivation may prove to be the 
critical factors in a child’s success at school, and may serve to dis- 
tinguish him from other children of the same level of general ability. 

refore concerned with the assessment of ability, 
ed, of attainment in all subjects, and with the 
recording of such other factors as may strongly direct or motivate the 
course and progress of a child’s learning. The available material is 
subdivided under the same headings as those which most commonly 
appear on record cards. Thus, there are two main sections, the 
to first dealing with assessments made in terms of standardised test 
results (i.e., on criteria external to the school); the second dealing 
„With assessments based on school examinations and gradings, which 
are in general unstandardised because they are based on "internal" 
criteria; and finally there is an appendix, giving an account of the 
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This chapter is the 
general and specialis 


provision made for recording details about special abilities and 
strong interests (Appendix 6, page 113). . 

Within each of the two main sections, the infant, junior and 
secondary stages will be considered separately since there are 
wide differences in cemmon-: practice at each stage. In this chapter, 
the infant sections from all records are considered together, whether 
they are in the form of separate cards or embodied in an *'all-age" 
record, and the same procedure has been applied to the secondary 
records. The junior records have been considered in two groups, 
one including those which form part of an “аП-аве” гесога, and the 
other including the “junior only” and junior section of “primary 
only” records. This course was adopted for the junior records 
because the difference in policy between the two groups of 
Authorities which has been discussed in Chapter П,1 is illustrated 
in the approach to this section of the record. 

On some secondary records information about abilities, attain- 
ments and interests is sometimes grouped together in summarised 
form in one section for vocational guidance purposes. This rather 
specialised use of the information is described in more detail later. 
(See Appendix 9, page 156.) 

Standardised Test Results 


Very early in the tabulation of this section it became evident that 
there existed considerable differences in the usage of terms describing 
various kinds of tests. One Authority recorded intelligence quotients 
under the heading of “Aptitude Tests,” and two others recorded 
them under the heading of “Attainments.” J 


Yet another Authority differentiated in its handbook between :— 
(a) “Psychological tests” including “tests of General Intelligence, 
Special Aptitudes and Attainment” 
and 
(д) “Standardised tests" which 
the attainments of children 
and Arithmetic.” 

This appears to imply that tests 
standardised, which, of course, 
distinction in mind here was betw 
expressed as a true “quotient” 
chronological age) and those w 
of their method of construction 

In order to avoid confusion over nomenclature, whenever names 
of types of test are used in this report, they are used with the meaning 
given in Warren's Dictionary of Psychology. Definitions are quoted 
in Appendix 5, page 107. қ 


“secure uniformity in estimating 
in the fundamentals of English 


of general intelligence are not 
they are, though possibly the 
cen those tests whose results are 
(1.е., the relation of mental age to 
hose results are expressed (by virtue 
) as a standardised score, 


1Broadly speaking a “general educational guidance” policy versus an "allocation 
at 11” policy, 
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into two 


T E А А 
о summarise briefly, standardised tests may be grouped 
potential 


ability lene. m. those which are designed to measure 
ава ы which аге designed to measure the standard attained 
С сш; ormal aspects of education, most frequently in English 
® be Fie The material used in general ability tests 15 assumed 
cene iar os most children of a given age, regardless of the par- 
may Deb: Si schooling and other educational opportunities they 
factors б да : Since it is recognised that.certain environmental 
tion бс. example, extreme poverty, or extreme lack of adult atten- 
child’s d ts ot min may have a restricting influence on а 
tests Ша ES opment particularly as far as vocabulary is concerned, 
NI te been devised which use only picture or symbol material, 
кезі: ose instructions are given orally, so that the child who cannot 

Is not unduly handicapped. 
E tests of special ability or aptitude (the terms arc used 
Pica ngeably on record cards) are so constructed that they 
ite oe eme so much aptitude in the special subject itself'as interest 
m ШІ | ill in certain fundamental operations known to be essential 

This = at to be related to success in the subject. | 
ied ection of the survey is concerned with such objective standard- 

tests and deals mainly with the recording of the results об 


(i) Intelligence tests (i.e., of general mental ability) ; 
(ii) Attainment tests, usually of English and arithmetic and 
including diagnostic tests ; 
and, in a few cases, 
(iii) Aptitude, tests ; 


(iv) Performance tests. 


The amount of space devoted to recording results on the card 
almost half of the total area 


varied from none at all to, in one case, 
of the card. Where the Local Education Authority recognises the 
value of a record card to a teacher's everyday work with the child, 
Tore provision is made for the results of diagnostic tests, and those 
Standardised group tests which a teacher may have chosen to use to 
assist in grouping the class for certain purposes, or for investigating 

ear that in 


individual cases. At the junior stage, however, it is cl 
most of the “junior only” cards, and many of the junior sections of 


« 
all-age" cards, the heading “Test results" is meant only for 
allocation tests administered by the Authority. The section is some- 


times labelled ‘for office use only.” 
The following table summarises the mai 

under the general heading of “Objective tests." 
ed more than one 


ст two-stage records, when the one heading cover 
vas consulted, and appropriate entries 


Stage, the relevant handbook w ) e 
were made in each of the stages concerned. For instance, it was 
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n items which appear 
> Tn the “all-age” 


sometimes clear from the notes that no entries were to be made under 
this heading at the infant stage, even though space was available on 
the card. In this case, the section was tabulated only under the 
junior and secondary stages. 


E TABLE 16 а 
INCIDENCE OF PROVISION FOR RECORDING TEST RESULTS—SHOWING THE FREQUENCY 
OF OCCURRENCE OF HEADINGS RELATING TO ALL KINDS OF STANDARDISED TESTS, 
AT EACH STAGE * a 

The frequencies opposite the general headings English and Arithmetic show the 
number of records on which any provision was made for recording attainment in any 
aspect of these subjects. These frequencies include records on which only the general 
heading occurred, those on which there were subheadings but no gencral heading, 
and also those on which there were both gencral and subheadings. The frequency 
of the individual subheadings is shown separately. 


EI 


T ior* y 
Age-range of record i ore «+ | Infant iub Pur age) Secondary 
Total number of different cards or sections 52 24 49 DE oux 
atcachsige  .. A га p 1+17М.Е. +7N.F. |+ 19N.F.|+19N.F. 
Records with no provision at all for any 
test results BS rm » 28 4 10 13 
Шеті | 
Objective tests (type not specified) .. 4t 2 5 а 
Intelligence tests m ae 17 17ї 34T 24t 
Attainment tests (subject not specified) 3 1 71 5t 
English i к? = E 9 15 14 9 
Reading ss x 3% d 3 8 7 46 
Comprehension = Ei 3 3 
Spelling 2 7 6 ы 
Composition .. — 1 1 - 
Arithmetic 64 ёж a ne 9 14 14 9 
Mechanical 1 2 3 E 
Problem ы І B һ $ = 
Performance Tests -- I - = 
Space Tests. . c I m 1 
Aptitude Tests .. — H = 3 
Tests administered solely for allocation 
purposes :— 
Intelligence "s % oe -- 3 І 3 
Arithmetic E E oe ы = 2 I 3 ў 
English .. us ae pe p" sa 2 I 3 
*This column refers 


| to the Junior card or section of an “all 
Previous column refers to records provided solely for the Juni 
Section of primary records, 

В TThis item is applicable to the 

sidering the number of Authorities 
appropriate number at the top of t 


-age" system; the 
or stage, or the Junior 
National Foundation’s 
concerned th 
he column, 
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cards, and when соп- 
Пе total may be increased by the 


" © 


» In the infant column, ‘English” usually means “Word recogni- 
tion,” and “Arithmetic” is usually listed on the cards as *Number"— 
but to simplify the tabulation, the simple headings of English and 
Arithmetic were used to refer to all three stages. 


Cómparison of Provision made at each Stage for Recording 
Test Results 


Table 16 shows that about half the infant records, one-seventh 
of the junior records, and a fifth of the secondary records had no 
provision at all for the recording of test results. These proportions 
are approximately what might be expected, since the purpose of and 

‚ need for testing at each stage is different. At the infant stage it is the 
exception rather than the rule, partly because of the difficulties of 
obtaining reliable results with very young children, and partly 
because teachers are unwilling to risk bringing some of the allegedly 
adverse affects of testing into the infant school. At the junior stage, 
reliable testing is possible to a certain extent and test results are 
commonly used in allocating to secondary courses. A great many 

, tests are available for children of this age-range, both for grading 
and diagnostic purposes. This is not true of the secondary stage 
where, although the virtue of objective testing is recognised, there is 
not nearly such a wide range of tests available. The greater specialisa- 
tion of the curriculum and the variation from school to school are the 
major difficulties at this stage in construction of such tests. Many of 
the tests available for this age-group are “vocational” or aptitude 
tests, and serve as indicators rather than as accurate measuring 
instruments. About one-fifth of the secondary records, and very 
small numbers of infant and junior records provided for objective 
test results without specifying the kind of test. All other records which 
had space for the recording of test results specified intelligence tests, 
except for one case, where although the Authority obviously intended 
intelligence tests to be used, the scores were to be entered under the 
heading of attainment tests. 4 

The proportion of “all-age” records which had provision at the 
junior stage for attainment test results was very much lower than the 
proportion of “junior only” records; this is probably because the 
“junior only” records are more frequently used in the allocating 
process, whereas Authorities having an “аП-аве” record often 
provide a separate card for tests and assessments used thus. The 
higher proportion of the *all-age" cards recording intelligence tests 

results is similarly due to this, and also to the fact that many of the 

"older, fairly simple “all-age” cards included a-line for “О. 
among the assessments of personality or conduct. For example, one 
Authority has at the end of a list of class subjects, a space for *I.Q. 
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About one-fifth of the infant, one-fifth of the secondary and nearly 
onc-third of the junior records had space for attainment test scores. 
These were often not specified in detail. At the infant stage, if 
specified at all, they were usually limited to word recognition and 
number tests, but it was clear from the notes accompanying many 
records that testing ё this stage was not generally expected. At the 
junior stage, the amount of testing expected varied from none at all 
to three or four tests per year. In some cases teachers were encouraged 
to use tests of their own choice at their own discretion; in others, 
teachers were offered a choice of recommended tests, and in others 
teachers were told that no tests might be used except after applying 
direct to the Chief Education Officer for permission. 

Where free use of tests is allowed and approved, it is essential that 
sufficient space should be provided to record the name of cach test. 


For instance, the following arrangement (which appears on one 
card) makes this almost impossible:— 


19 


19. 19 19 


English i 

Arithmetic 

Intelligence za vt ВА | | 
| 


Name of Test .. si 5% | 


It would be more satisfactory to provide an “open” table of the 
form used by another Local Education Authority :— 


Name of | Raw 


Initials of 
tester 


Date of 
testing 


Standard score Standard 
or quotient deviation 


test score 


This provides not only 
М.А. or Percentile, but giv 


5 ә dard testing Programme over several years, 
printed in the names of the Prescribed tests, leaving spaces for any 


other tests which the teacher might think fit to use. Other Local” 
Education Authorities provided a list of “approved” tests, which they. 


were willing to supply, and the names of these were coded for 
brevity in entering up the results, 
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On the junior cards (or sections) there was a tendency to stereo- ~ 
type the entries to a pattern laid down by the Local Education ^ 
Authority in accordance with its allocation procedure at 11--. 
This sometimes meant that the same test was given on the same 
date throughout the area, at certain prescribed ages (e.g., at 8, 9, 

IG), or that a definite battery of tests was given at 11, uniformly 
throughout the area, primarily for allocation purposes. In these 
cases; thie space allocated for the results was often very small, giving 

no details about the test (sometimes not even the name), but this 
may not be a very serious defect as long as the card remains within 

the Authority’s area, since presumably all the teachers know the 
tests, and the relative significance of the result. 
> On the secondary cards, the choice of tests was 

open, and only rarely was a fixed testing plan prescribed, except in a 
few cases where there was a further allocation at 134. Where a 
Local Education Authority had separate grammar school and 
modern school cards, there was rarely any provision for test results on 
the grammar school cards. One Local Education Authority with 
a detailed technical stream card provided specifically for test 
,results of aptitude and practital tests, but usually the choice of tests 
was left entirely to the schools at this stage. 

In three cases the only provision made for recording test results 
on the secondary card was for those of the allocation examinations, 
which would be filled in or supplied by the Authority before the 
child was transferred to the secondary school. 

In general, this section of the card provides a clear reflection of the 
policy of Local Education Authorities with respect to the purpose 
of cards as a whole, i.c., the external, administrative use, versus the 
internal “clinical” use for everyday teaching purposes. These policies 
are also sometimes obscured by doubts about the value of testing, 
i.e., the tests themselves, their use in the hands of not always expertly 
trained people, and their effect on the school syllabus (‘‘backwash’’). 
These doubts appear to be implied in one card which has the 


heading :— 


often much more 


MENTAL QUALITIES (“Intelligence”) 
(This information will normally be supplied from the office.) 


The parentheses, inverted commas, and small print give the impres- 
sion of something rare, esoteric, and perhaps even dangerous. 
^ Sometimes the compiler of the record has contributed to the 
confusion by listing the results of attainment tests under the general 
column heading “І.О.” or by putting а % sign at the top of the 


column. 
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In general, the provision for the use of standardised tests for 
ordinary classroom purposes of classifying, or individual diagnosis, 
is noteworthy for its absence. Where an Authority does make such 
provision, it is usually generous and very adequately explained and 
annotated in its handbook. If teachers could more generally be 
encouraged to regard standardised tests as useful diagnostic tools 
for their own Purposes, instead of hurdles in the competitive system 
of selection, the coaching problem would be greatly diminished and 
general education would benefit. в 


School Work 


f 


“English” 
hich is attached 


use the content of 
г y A sr mber of Authorities 
gs for infant and Junior stages (even where they 
headings throu h all 
. 5 а 
"nt infant cards reflected most clearly the 


Id as an individual, and not just as one 


! Wing atten i 
the non-intellectual side of a child's d rael pe 
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The same problem in a different form manifests itself at the other 
end of the school period, where the different types of secondary 
education might reasonably be expected to call for different kinds 
of record. The comparatively formal methods of the grammar school 
lend themselves fairly readily to assessment by examination, but this 
is not always true of practical work in a technical school, or the all- 
embracing “project? methods frequently used in modern schools. 
Grammar and technical schools tend to be independent about their 
records, and very few Authorities have a system which specifically 
covers all types of secondary education. In general the secondary 
record is used mainly in modern schools, and it is therefore a pity 
that the records are so strongly influenced by the grammar school 


‘tradition. 


Analysis of the Provision for School Work Assessment at 
each Stage 


> 


Infant Stage 
The provision made for recording progress and attainment in the 
infant school varied from the almost non-existent to the most 
detailed thorough study. 


Frequency of assessment 

Some Authorities provided only for a brief report from the infant 
head teacher on the junior card, and many (more than half) only 
required an assessment at the end of the infant stage. One of the 
reasons for this is that, at this stage, a child's progress is often erratic 
and spasmodic, ‘making assessment difficult and, if made too 
frequently, possibly misleading. 

Of the sixty-nine Authorities having infant records, thirty-nine 
required annual assessments, and twenty-six required an assessment 
only on transfer to the junior stage. One Authority asked for assess- 
ments each term. Of those Authorities requiring annual assessments, 
most confined them to the last two years, since most children do 


not have more than two complete years in an infant school. In three 


cases, the penultimate report was optional, or considerably less 


detailed than the final one. . . | 
The опе card recorded as having entries each term was one in 


which the same headings served all three stages, some of them 
being quite inapplicable at the infant stage. It is probable that not 


more than annual entries are actually made. 


“Method of assessment 


>More than half the cards p 
verbal description of the child’s stan 
leaving the nature of the statement entirel 


rovided space for the teacher's own 
andard of attainment, either 
y open under the heading 
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“Attainments,” or providing subheadings, or requiring comment in 
addition to ratings on specified subjects. This provision for general 
comment, if made at all, was much more generous on the infant 
cards than at either of the other stages. It is a very necessary pro- 
vision in view of the fact that an assessment on апу rigidly defined 
scale at this stage might be very misleading. The difference in inf<nts’ 
environmental opportunities outside school may make a very great 
difference in their actual standard of attainment at this: stage, 
particularly, for example, in their progress ifi reading. Hence a com- 
ment on rate of progress in relation to opportunities and abilities is 
Very necessary. More than half the cards (though not, in general, 

_ the same ones as those providing for notes) required assessments in 
terms of a fivc-point grading, and this method is used in the Founda: 
tion's cards, in conjunction with space for notes. 


Subjecls assessed. 


The actual subject matter of the asscssments showed far less 
uniformity of practice, and the variation of headings was greater, 
this stage than any other. 

To simplify the tabulation of “subjects,” 
grouped together, although it was 
of accuracy was sacrificed, For inst 
headings :— 


,at 


some headings were 
realised that a certain amount 
ance, some cards contained the 


English (i) Oral 
(ii) Written 
others contained the headings :— 
Speech—(a) physical 
(0) expression 
and yet others 
Expression (a) oral 


(6) written 


T ý А 
о ч аше С two are used іп the tabulation :— 
Sp —to include clarity of diction, oral expression, vocabu- 


1 Xpression, sentence construction, 
spelling, composition. 
This masks greater detail o 
n so; i 
do great injustice to th n Ie еледі, but does not in general. 
‹ 5 e Lj € to the various dichotomies used. The term “Read- 
Ing” includes both “mechanical” prehension,” к 
incl : ^ 
A similar difficulty was encount i bulatin Bible relati 
to the development of physical and безде ability: 
go ЭЪ 


г 


Handwork was listed, and also a “mixed bag" category under the 
heading “Practical ability," which includes such terms as:— 


Use of material 


Manual dexterity А 
Мапіршайоп 
although it is likely that these and *Handwork" mean much the 


same thing in practice in some schools. 


TABLE 17 


) ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL WORK AT THE INFANT STAGE—SHOWING THE NUMBER 
OF RECORDS TO WHICH EACH OF THE LISTED ITEMS IS RELEVANT 


T 2 52 
Total number of different records for this stage. . oe x 417 NF. 
Ж 
Records with ло section for school work assessments 3 
Items й 
> Open notes, no headings а Mj. Es 7 
E es E 6 
Open notes, in addition to detailed assessments ae 
Detailed assesments 
Subjects x 
Speech .. " T es S em E s 33 | 
Written English “s a 2 5 = vs 5, 
Reading e sd pA = е. ass 49 
Method used КЕ oe a 3 es ae 275% 
Writing 4 ae "m d > 
" ^ * 
Number ++ 
Practical ability ss we 79 26 és T 12 
Handwork ET ie "m E m E 4 ҮЗЕ 
Bodily skills i Pe ma aS ` 
Dramatic ability ЫИ % 
Art к 4% ЭЕ s e U n A 7 
Music .. = ES as - ж. as m H 
Rhythm 52 . е as 
Methods of assessment — S " 27* 
Zive-point scale e t iid abe 3 бе 7 
Three-point scale .. e eR s Б E 11* 
Notes .. 4% - E .. t an 5 4 
Not specified z U zs 58 
Frequency of assessment " a 22” 
Annual .. 4 e t ә 5% k ie. 26 
« Endofstage .. e x: is Ез "ih T I 
Termly .. Es zx m se 25 


ion's infant cards and the total 


i oundat iti 
ational F ering the number of Authorities 


*This i i i the № B 
"This item is applicable to th 17 when consid 


shown may therefore be increased by 
concerned. ; 


" gt 


The term “Bodily skills” was taken to mean physical development 
in a broad sense and in the previous table includes “muscular 
co-ordination,” “large movements,” * games, dancing, and physical 
training. Where the heading was subdivided into “large moveprants,” 
and “fine movements—e.g., use of brush or pencil”—an entry 
was also made under “Practical ability,” since this also incláded 
"manual dexterity.” g 

It is noteworthy that the infant sections of seven of the "áll-age" 
cards recorded the method of teaching reading. This may b 
useful piece of information to the junior school teacher 
the child, if she does not happen to know the particular infant school 
concerned. Two of these seven cards also provided for comment on 


€ à very 


here the aim 


teachers as full a picture as 
possiblé of how the child has been taught and with what success. 


child's last reading book, and 
in some cases suggested typical entrjes—e.g., “The Such and Such 


but it is to be hoped that where апу one particulaz 
book is quoted, it is only to illustrate the standard of reading reached, 
rather than a point of Progress on a one-track prescribed path. 


Junior Stage 


but si ards (or sections) made provision for the 
recording, in some form, of the child’s prog) 


e heading in these few. 
; there was a fairly extensive 
at least were assessed 


rts to Parents), Five Authorities required an “епа 


1 as because the record 
was not really cumulative but a "ing document from ‚опе 
“ day to day" informa- 


Tecords and those 
very few cases the 
end of Stage reports 


-age" 
«ауе 

all-age? record № 
were required, 
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y, and these test results were . 


TABLE 18 
FREQUENCY OF ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL WORK ON JUNIOR RECORDS 


DE 


Totstumber of different records for this stage.. - T dad N F. 
Fréyency ° 
Annual assessment = sė ЭЯ эм un € 55* 
Biannual assessment - ee 3 
Termly assessment. a 5 
End of stage (i.e., at 11) ? 5 
a 1 


Not specified 


*This item refers to the Foundation's junior card, and the total may therefore 
, be increased by 26 when considering the number of Authorities involved. 


Method of assessment 

The methods of assessment varied greatly and in quite a number 
of cases no particular instructions were given. Frequently the 
information supplied was inadequate for even a rough interpreta- 
tion of the assessment by anyone not closely familiar with the 
school. For instance, in onlysa third of the records was there pro- 
"vision for recording the "stream" or type of class, and even more 
rarely, the size of the class and its average age. It is equally necessary 
to know whether gradings on the five-point scales which are so fre- 
quently used are based on the school population as a whole, or on 
the sample of children found within a particular school, or even 
within a single stream in that school. 

Two-thirds of the Authorities using their own form of card and the 
twenty-six Authorities using the National Foundation's cards required 
the assessments of school work to be made on a five-point scale, based 
on a statistically normal distribution. Many Authorities specified 
the percentage to be expected in each grade, usually giving the 
approximate figures 5%, 25%, 40%, 25%, 5%, and stating that the 
whole age-group should be the basis of comparison. This is often 
strongly criticised by teachers, who say it is impossible to estimate 
adequately the difference in standard between schools іп “ good 
class” areas, and those in really poor areas, or that, if they are 
teaching an “А” stream, they cannot estimate accurately how it 
compares with a “В” or “С” stream. To overcome this difficulty, 
some Authorities suggested that the basis should be the age-group 
in the school, and then scaled the assessments against the schools’ 
intelligence quotient distribution. Others suggested various divisions 
of the scale, assuming that the streams had been accurately classified 


in the first place. 
> One Authority used a five- 
basis. The instructions given were:— 
ы: the final class list should be divided into five parts, as nearly. 


point scale, but on an entirely different 
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equal as possible. Those whose names are in the top fifth should 

be marked A; those whose names are in the second fifth should be 

marked В; and so on.” : b 

Although more than two-thirds of the Authorities who гет еа 
an assessment of school work at this stage did so in terms of the 
five-point scale, it should not be assumed that this is necessafily 
the best method. For a variety:of reasons, various groups who have 
recently been studying records with a-view to revision have found 
the difficulties connected with thé five-point scale so inconvenient 
that other methods are being considered. There is a tendency to 
favour a system in which normal satisfactory progress is noted with 
a tick, and particularly good, or poor work with a +- or — sign 
respectively. More provision is also being considered for comment 
on the kind or cause of weakness in a subject, or on talent expressed 
in a particular direction. One Authority provided two “open” lists, 
one for “strong” subjects, and one for “weak” subjects, with com- 
ments. The main drawback to the five-point system is that the 
assumption of a normal population often appears to teachers to be 
far from valid in relation to a class, or even a school. None the less, 
if well used, it has. great advantages over the apparent accuracy 


and detail of percentage marks based on “end of term” examinations. 
Unfortunately the five-point grades 


bunched very 
With mark dis 


test scores, 
Subjects assessed 


» even in a large a 
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confined mainly to the two basic subjects, English and arithmetic, 
and teachers’ assessments were often supplemented, зог even 
replaced, by objective test results. In other subjects methods and 


мн, 


TABLE 19 


JWSESSMENT OF SCHOOL WORK AT THE JUNIOR STAGE—SHOWING THE NUMBERS 
OF RECORDS OF EACH TYPE TO WHICH EACH OF THE LISTED ITEMS IS RELEVANT 
à < >. n “ж 


ч ТЕ. Junior Junior 2 
Type of record ? ` (only) (All-age) Total 
Total number of different records of 24 la . 49 19. 
cach type +7 М.Е. +19 М.Е. ago МЕ, 
` Records with ло section for school 
work assessments E 3 4 7 
Items 
Open list* ‘ee ite T3 et 4t 
English, Arithmetic and open list 2 a 14 
English 19 62 
Arithmetic мә 19 бо 
$ . 
Religious instruction (Scripture) т 6 
History .. 25 ae by 4 14 
, * Geography p's m 4% 4 14 
Social studies T E H 5 
Nature Study 5 11 16 
Science = 
A 4 4 
ar 7 24 31 
Music xv 3 15 18 
Craft (Handwork) 9 28 37 
Handwriting I 7 8 
Physical training and games 47 20 27 4 
Methods of assessment 
Five-point scale .. rot st - 4T 
Three-point scale 1 - 7 8 
Marks or percentages 1 р 2 3 
Rank order 8 2 5 
Quartiles . . із, & T E А 
No method specified 5 | 5 19 
Other information 4 ü 
Class or stream .. 9 14 zd 
Average age of class а Ф 8 15 
^ Number in class or group | : 5 
Final (or average) position in ES 
class .. . oe а. 3 7 


discretion. ^ 


- - - 
*No subject headings printed on the card; subjects to be cniered at the school's 


+This item is applicable to the 


number at the top of the column. 


H 


National Foündation's card, and v 


the number of Authorities involved the total may be increased by 


95. 


when considering 
the appropriate 


curricula vary so widely, even within schools, that highly refined 
methods of assessment would be out of place. What is required is 
some means of knowing whether the child is tackling his school 
work successfully and profiting by the instruction provided in his 
own particular school environment so that, if he is not, suitabie steps 
may be taken to remedy the situation. For this reason, about a 
fifth of the Authorities who had junior cards required assess- 
ments of English and arithmetic and provided space for assess- 
ments or comments on other subjects о: activities. Table 19, 
page 95. shows the frequency with which various headings occurred 
and also the frequency with which various methods of assessment 
were specified and other relevant information provided. 

The simplification of the wide diversity of headings relating to the 
basic subjects was undertaken merely to provide an over-all picture 
of the relative frequency of these two subjects. (Surprisingly two 


Authorities provide for assessments of English and other subjects, 
but not ‘or arithmetic.) 


The following three examples! show 


[ I some of the diversity of the 
divisions of “English” used:— 


Ex. 1. (а) Capacity to communicate, 
(i) Oral. 
(ii) Written. 
(b) Reading. 
(i) Mechanical. 
(ii) Comprehension. 
Ex. 2. (a) Reading. 3 
(i) Fluency. 
(ii) Interpretation. 
(b) Composition. 
(i) Content. 
(ii) Vocabulary. 
(ii) Sentence Structure. 
Ex. 3. (a) Spoken. 
Clarity of speech. 
Range of Vocabular 
(b) Written, 
Handwriting, 
Spelling. 
Construction and Composition, 
Ideas. 


y and Construction, 


E 
Й 


Э 
ro. 
(c) Reading. 
Oral reading. 
Comprehension. 
Maturity of chosen reading material.” 


То these three examples may be added the following list of 
terths used in this connection, culled from the other cards:— 


E Speech. 
Oral expression. 
Oral reading. 
English exercises. 
Mechanics. і 
E English usage. 
Dictation. 
Literature. 
Oral—vocabulary and idiom. 


A similar diversity exists in the headings for the assessment of 
arithmetic, but not on quite such a large scale. The subject as a 
whole is frequently referred ta as “Number.” 

2 One very detailed subdivision is quoted in full:— 


Arithmetic:— 
Tables 
Mental 
Four rules—simple, compound, V. Fractions, Dec. Fractions 
Simple problems 
Speed M 
Accuracy. 
'The commonest subdivision was a twofold one :— 


(a) Mechanical (b) Problems 


with the addition, fairly frequently, of (c) Mental. 
Other terms used included :— 


Reasoning 

Computation 

Processes 

Relationships (in opposition to Rules). 


Other subjects 

Although no other subject was assessed as universally as the two 
“tool” or “basic” subjects, it may be seen from the table that art 
апа handwork and physical training were assesse оп about half 
d history, geography, nature study and music on roughly 


the cards an 1 ‹ l 
Again, the variety of terms used is not given in 


a quarter of them. 
detail in the table. 
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Five of the Welsh Education Authorities’ cards included a heading 
for assessment of attainment in Welsh, considered as a school 
subject, but more of them made some provision for recording (often 
under “Ноте circumstances”) whether Welsh is the child’s normal 
spoken language at home. е 

A noticeably higher proportion of the “all-age” cards devoted 
far more space and detail to school subjects than did the “junior 
only” cards. This is due to the number of “Junior only”: cards 
whose prime purpose is to provide information which may be used 
in making decisions at the time of transfer to secondary education, 
There was a tendency to consider only attainments in English and 
arithmetic, and to require the information in the form of scores on 
objective tests, rather than in terms of a teacher's subjective assess- 

ment. 

Secondary Si lage 
. It is curious that at the stage of education at which considerable 
time and effort is devoted to allocating children to courses most 


suited to their needs, a very large proportion of Local Education 
Authorities who have a secondary record card make no differentia- 
tion in the record of school work. . 


One reason for the large proportion of “undifferentiated” cards 
is that many of them are of earlier origin than most of th 
cards (twelve were in 
Authorities, 


riti rovided by the 1944 Act and 
the Ministry of Education's Circular 


nce of thease of their junior 
condary stage cards, Others, 
all, devoted their first efforts 


onsidering the advisability of 
secondary stage cards, Many of the existi 


academic information required at the secondary 
children, whatever course they 
5 “tailored” 


> 
and technical schools 


their own particular 
1eme, for it often in- 


needs. This is not altogether 
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Incidence of secondary records 
The secondary cards were classified according to the type of 
secondary course they were intended to cover, thus:— 


ж “Undifferentiated” T 424-19 N.F. 
EN Modern sa gs oe 5 7 
Technical .. 4% zi 2 
> Grammar 8 4 


In all, a total of seventy Authorities had some form of secondary 
records, and nineteen of them were using the National Foundation’s 


secondary card. 


Frequency of assessment 

-As in the infant and junior records, the assessments of school 
work were generally made annually, but at this stage a larger 
number of records provided for assessments at the end of each term... 
This was probably because it is the common practice in sécondary 
schools to send reports to parents each term. 


- 


, Method of assessment * 

қ Many of the “undifferentiated” cards (roughly three-quarters) 
require assessments in terms of a five-point scale, and major diffi- 
culties arise in those cases where the card requires the assessment 

to be based on the whole age-group. First, there is the practical 
problem for any teacher of knowing the total range of standard to 

be expected in the whole age-group. The grammar school teacher 
often has little experience of the limitations of a backward child 

in a modern school, and so has no means of assessing how the 
grammar school’s poorer scholars compare with the age-group as a 
whole. Similarly the modern school teacher who thinks that some 

of his brightest pupils could manage a grammar school course may 
not always be fully aware of the different standards required by 
the grammar school’s very specialised curriculum. As a rough check, 
and assuming the allocation system is accurate, the grammar school 
may reckon that it has the top 15%, or 20%, of the age-group in 
terms of géneral mental ability, but for individual subject assess- 
ments there is considerably more spread, The technical school has 
not even this dubious check, because although it may nominally 
take the next 6%-10% of the age-group, on a basis of general ability, 

^ there may be also children from the top 1 5% who, because of special 
interest have “opted” for the technical course, or children of lower 
general ability who, by virtue of outstanding specia] abilities, have 
been accepted for the course. In fact, the relation which this 

> bears to the whole age-group may be quite unknown, 


э 


“sample’ і 
апа depends on the basis on which children are allocated to this 
course. 4 и " 
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"Тһе second problem is а theoretical one. An assessment pes the 
whole age-group is only meaningful if the whole eec is к 
assessed on the same basis. The method of teaching, and ше conten 
of the syllabus may be so different іп schools of different, pes 
that any uniformity of assessment is impossible, and even = 
schools of the same type there may be considerable variability.” n 
advantage would be gained (in terms of better аер by 
confining the assessment to the age-group in the school, and sacri E 
ing the dubious attribute of comparability between schools. In 
practice, this happens where a school keeps its own supplementary 
Eon 20 shows that the five-point system of grading was the 
most common on Local Education Authority records, but. this 
information may be modified by two other considerations. 
First, in practice the five-point gradings are frequently made entirely 
and quite mechanically on the basis of examination marks or per- 
centages, and sometimes on “term” marks,! Secondly, from inspec- 
tion of the grammar school records contributed by many independent 
and maintained schools, it is obvious that a large majority of such 
schools use percentage marks. Thus the total given in this table 
(p. 101) for “marks” or "percentages" is probably an underestimate, 
and is actually much larger in practice. 

A small number of cards re 
position,” suggesting that no 
progress, should be taken int 
recommended опе particul 
method to be used was ofte 


quired also (or alternatively) a “class 
t only examination results, but daily 
© account. Although many handbooks 
ar method of assessment, the actual 
n left to the head teacher’s discretion, 
Subjects assessed 

The range of subjects assessed on the 
wider, but considerably more uniform 


uped together to 


included general science, 


» biology, and more 
rarely zoology, botany, physiology and hygiene. The heading 
Very often this is do 


Yo; Say, as A, over 
60% as B, 40% to 60% as С, сіс., regardless of the range and distribution of marks. 
Y accentuates the difficulty of interpreti ituati 

get A for mathemati 


ту; the science group 


or does it mean that it is 
y? It would probably give.a 
very subject. ГЕ, Sive, say, thé top 5% of the 
In every subject, This might mean that a mark of 85% ona 
s 1 vere equivalent, The practice 
ij marks nd uatisfactory, because the ranges of 
Very different, and t e “final” iti i ill 
€ strongly affected ER. ‚а nal” position of children will 


"idest range. 


46 d 


*Handwork" in the table includes any entry relating to craft, 
handicraft, woodwork, metalwork, needlework and practical sub- 
jects; it was impossible to differentiate further since the headings 


тисе, 


TABLE 20 


ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL WORK AT THE SECONDARY STAGE*-SHOWING THE NUMBERS 
OP RECORDS OF EACH TYPE TO WHICH EACH OF THE LISTED ITEMS I$ RELEVANT 


Type’of record .. 


^ 


Undifferentiated | Modern | Technical | Grammar 


Total number of different 
records of each type 


ә 
о 


424-19 N.F. Й 


Records with no section for 
ə school work assessments 


Items 
Open list* 2s T 
English, Arithmetic, and 
open list ste 


Maths ar .. 


English .. 
Other languages .. 


Sciences 


Social studies 
Art yw 
Handwork 


Physical education 


е 
Methods of assessment 
Five-point scale 
Three-point scale . . 
Marks or percentages 
Rank order 
Notes 
Not specified 


Other information supplied 
Class or stream .. 
No. in class 
Av. age of class 
Position in class 


al 


Frequency of assessment 
Annual 

Termly 
Biannually 

End of stage 


> 


ю 


y 
i 


ә 
о 

о WIND о ос N 
nen ы 


ю 


ье [реж 


»„|||1» 
Ñ pie 


|--9 
BEL 
ев 


5 
2 


ШЕЛ 


5 
2 


3 


"liscretion: 


TThis item) is applicable to the N 
sidering the number of Authorities invo 
ber at the top of the column. 


appropriate nim 


` 


*No subject headings printed on the card; subjects to be 


о 
entered at the school’s 


National Foundation’s card, and when con- 
lved the total may be increased by the 
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quite obviously carried very specialised meanings in some cases. 
One card, for example, had both “Handwork” and “Handicraft.” 
The term “Social studies” was used on only two cards, but is used 
in the table to include geography and history headings, ong, .of 
which never appeared without the other. “Music”? appeated as 
frequently as *Art"'and almost always on the same cards, and.so 
has not been included in the tabulation. "Religious instruction” 
or "Scripture," which is also not in the tabulation, was: only 
recorded on twelve cards. 

Table 20 shows that on the secondary cards, as on the junior 
ones, there was frequently insufficient information about the class 
for the assessments to be meaningful to anyone not closely acquainted 
with the school. Provision for interpreting the valu 
mark (still commonly accepted by teachers as an a 
was completely lacking. As a first step a stateme 


effective. 
Conclusions 


- From the most superficial examination of the available records 
it is evident that the section devoted to the assessment of the child's 

scholastic career is generally the backbone of the record. 
It is à common view that the standard of a child's attainments 
relative to his or her ability, may be taken as the best single measure 
ion system in its tasks o 
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external examinations, for instance at eleven for secondary school 
allocation, or at the age of fifteen or sixteen for the award of a 
certificate of education. The value of this section of the record to 
anyone other than the teacher who makes the entries could be 
greatly increased in many cases by quite simple minor amendments, 
either in the layout of the card and the presentation of the informa- 
tion, or by the addition of certain simple information about the 
class-Gr group. 

For instance, in the "Test results" section, there should be pro- 
vision for certain data about the tests used, at least the name of 
the test (not just “Arithmetic” or “Intelligence” but the copyright 
name or the author’s or publisher’s name) and preferably the mean 
^and standard deviation of its scores. The date of testing is also 
essential and comments by the tester may be valuable. The deficien- 
cies of many record cards in this respect are merely symptomatic 
of a much larger problem, the need for better understanding on 
the part of teachers and administrators of the nature and limitations 
of tests. р қ 

Similarly, in the “School wwork”? section, sufficient information 
zabout the class or group and about the distribution of marks or. 
gradings must be given to enable the reader to assess the meaning 
of the entry. 

It seems likely that the absence of such detailed information 
about the class and the basis of assessment is generally due to the 
fact that the records are only actually used within the school and 
possibly only within a very limited period after the making of the 
entry, when the full circumstances are still remembered, or easily 
ascertained. If this is so, the value of the essentially cumulative 
nature of the school record is not fully recognised or utilised. 
Assessments of such transitory nature would be more appropriately 
recorded in a mark book for the whole class, where at least their 
relative significance could be more readily discovered than in the 
isolation of the individual card. 

A second factor which detracts from the value of the assessments 
recorded is the confusion which exists about the purpose of the 
ether it is to serve as a diagnostic aid, in frequent 


record, that is, wh 
a repository for occasional assessments, 


use by the class teacher, or as 
to be considered only rarely. 

For instance, examinations may be set for more than one purpose 
and in more than one way, even within any one school. A teacher 
may set a test or examination in such a way that three-quarters 
of the children in the class know the answers to almost all the 
questions, as, for example, in weekly tests of spelling or multiplica- 
tion, where the purpose of the test is to encourage a high standard 
of fairly mechanical, repetitive learning. The main function of such 
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tests is to help the individual child by enabling him to achieve a 
reasonably successful result on a limited, clearly defined piece of 
work, and thus give him satisfaction and confidence. These tests 
also serve as a check on the extent to which a certain piece of 
work has been assimilated and thus help the teacher to plan the 
next stage for the group as a whole, or to provide further practice 
for the few children who do not succeed. The results of such tests 
are not generally suitable for a record intended primarity for 
occasional reference, but they might be valuable on a record used 
for diagnostic purposes, for instance for a backward child. 

On the other hand, a test or examinati 
tests the full range of ability of a group, 
wide basis of knowledge and reasoni 
commonly set at the end of a school year, 
for the whole year, are of this type. A suc 


on may be set so that it 
and differentiates on a 


based on the syllabus 
cessful performance in 
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other characteristics of the paper, and the marker's idiosyncrasies 
with respect to the range of marks actually used, and the standard 
of marking. It is essential that a percentage mark, to be meaningful, 
should be accompanied by some information about the total range 
and distribution of marks. One accurate method would involve 
caleulating the standard deviation for each set of marks, and 
expressing each individual mark as a “standard ѕсоге.”1 This, how- 
ever, requires rather more time and arithmetical effort than many 
teachers can give and on the whole, for most school purposes, the 
child's rank order position in the group is probably as useful, as 
long as the group is large enough, and its general standard is known. 


, One method which is sometimes used is a tabulation of this form:— 


Rank order | No. examined Top mark 


| | 
i | | 
1% 


Subject Percentage mark 


T 
| | | 


It should be noted that a rank order position is useless unless 
the number in the group tested is given. The information about 
the top mark gives some indication of the marking standard and 
difficulty of the paper. Occasionally both top and bottom marks 
are given, and in other cases the average mark. In view of the 
great amount of time and thought which is devoted to the setting 
and marking of examinations in most secondary grammar schools 
and many secondary modern schools, it scems a pity that the results 
of such labour are often inadequately presented. 


Resumé of the Analysis of Facts reported in Chapter V 
1. Provision for recording standardised test results at all stages is 
made as follows :— 

(а) About half the infant, one-seventh of all junior and a fifth of 
secondary records have no provision for recording standardised. 
test results of any kind. 

(b) Provision for recording attainment test results is more common 
on “junior (only)” records than “junior (all-age)" records 

(c) Provision for recording intelligence test results is as common on 
“junior (only)" records as “junior (аП-аве)” records. 

(d) Secondary records provide more frequently for intelligence 
test results than for attainment test results. 

^ прог details of methods, see pamphlet Standardization of School Marks published 


by Universit? of Nottingham Institute of Education; also The Scaling of Teachers? 
Marks and Estimates by D. M. McIntosh, D. A. Walker and D. Mackay, published 


by Oliver & Boyd, 1949- 
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(е) On many records provision for the information about the 
test itself, necessary for the interpretation of the individual 
result, is often inadequate. 


2. Provision for recording assessments of school work is madt as 
follows :— с E. 

(a) Infant records are characterised by the descriptive naturé of 
their assessments with, in a few cases, specific provision for 
notes on teaching methods used, and on weaknesses or diffi- 
culties. 

(5) Almost all junior cards rely on five-point scale assessments. 

(с) "Junior (allage)" records more comm 
assessments of subjects other than the basi 
“junior (only)” records. 

(4) Very few secondary records are 
type of course, and most of the 
very suitable for grammar or techn 

(e) The assessments are most freque 
a five-point grading, but these 
percentage marks, 

(f) At all stages there is little Provision for recor 
essential to the understanding of th 
such as “stream,” or range of marks, 
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“ Definitions of some Terms commonly used in Connection with 
Educational Tests 

Incthe course of the analysis of the headings used on cumulative 
school records, it became evident that there were considerable 
differences in the usage of many of the terms relating to modern 
types of test commonly employed by psychologists, Education 
Authorities, teachers and- others. The following classification and 

ы definitions may help to clarify the situation both with respect to 
this report and in a wider context. 

The first distinction which may be made is between tests of 
mental and non-mental attributes. Only the former are strictly 
relevant here, and only definitions of such tests are included. The 
quoted definitions in this appendix are all taken from Warren’s 
Dictionary of Psychology, with the publisher’s permission." 

A mental test may be defined as 

“А standardised device used for measuring a mental trait or 
for studying the mental attitudes or operations of an individual.” 


This definition introduces a term which is now very commonly 
used, although its implications are not apparently always clearly 
understood, that is, the word “standardised.” A test which has been 
standardised is а test:— 

“(1) in which the component items have been selected and 
checked empirically, (2) in which the method of administration 
and scoring are prescribed with exactitude, and (3) for which 
norms of performance are supplied to indicate the dependence of 
the score upon sex, age, school grade, or similar factors. (A well 
standardised test should also (4) be accompanied by data con- 
cerning its reliability and validity.)” 

There are here several points which need further explanation. 
A test which conforms to the second part of this definition may 
usually be called an objective test, since the score 

“is arrived at according to a key, or is otherwise so clearly 
.defined that the subjective judgment of the scorer does not 
enter in.” s 
In passing, it may be noted that a test can be “objective” without 

ilecessarily being “standardised.” For example, a simple arithmetic 

test set irpschool may be “objective” because the answers are of the 

"right" or “wrong” type, but it is unlikely to be “standardised” 
1Warren’s Djetionary of Psychology (Houghton Mifflin Co. Ltd.) 1934. 
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because the data-required for this process cannot be obtained within 
one school. 

The terms "reliability" and “validity” are also liable to confusion, 
and have rather specialised meanings in this context. The "reli- 
ability coefficient" ofa test is a measure of the extent to which it can 
be relied upon to°give consistent results when us 
circumstances. ! 

The “validity” of a test is a rather more difficult quality to 
measure meaningfull. A test may be said to be valid when it 
measures the attribute which it purports to measure, and the results 
obtained on the test under consideration are consistent with the 
results of some other measure of the same attribute. Thus an estimate 
of the validity of a test of attainment in some sch 
obtained by comparing the results of the test 
assessment of the children's attainment in th; 
comparing the results with those from some oth 
experience to give valid results. 

It follows from a consideration of these 
a test cannot have a high validit 
but it is possible for a test to h 
sarily having a high validity. 

Furthermore, if a test is to produce valid results, 
have a high reliability, but it must also be suitabl 
stances in which it is to be used. Thus, 


has written instructions is to be used, it is essential that the testee 
should be able to read sufficiently well to be able to understand the 
questions, or the result will not necessarily be,a measure of his 


reading ability, 


ed in similar 
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When a score is expressed as a percentile rank it shows the testee’s 
standing (as assessed by a particular test) relative to a normal 
group of children of the same age. Thus if a child’s raw score is 
equivalent to the roth percentile rank we can say that 10% of the 
children in the group will have scores equal to, or lower than that 
of this child. "E 

The most familiar way of expressing test results is in the form of 
quotients, but it is not always understood that these are derived in 
Wo different ways, only one of which can strictly be said to yield a 

quotient." This was the method used by Binet, who arranged the 
Scoring of his test so that so many “months of mental age" were 
added for each item correctly solved, the total score giving the 
"testee's mental age. His intelligence quolient is derived from this by 
dividing by his chronological age (both expressed in months) and 
multiplying by 100 to avoid decimals, thus:— 1 , 
Mental Agc 


t = Chronological Age Жо; % 


Intelligent Quotien 

The principle here is that the testee’s performance is compared 
with a scale which shows the average performance of groups of 
children of various ages, (usually at one month intervals), The testee 
is credited with a mental age equivalent to the chronological age of 
the group whose average score is nearest to his own. Thus, if a 
child of 10 years and 5 months of age achieves a score equal to the 
average score of all children of 12 years and 6 months of age, he 
is said to have a mental age of 12 years, 6 months. Then we have 


М.А. 5 
О. ne X 100 = 152 х 100 = 120. 
. СА. 255 


It is found in practice that on this particular test the standard 
deviation (i.e., a statistical measure of the range of the quotients) 
is approximately 15 points of I.Q. This fact has been utilised 
subsequently in the construction of other tests, although a 
different method of standardisation is used. 

In most modern tests, the testee's performance is related to the 
performance of other children of the same age by means of a con- 
version table, which transforms the raw scores into standardised scores 
usually with a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15, 1.6.) 
nominally comparable with the original І.О. range. These scores 
really indicate how far the testee's performance deviates from the 
performance of a child of average ability of che same age, and these 
tests, unlike the Binet test, are often only suitable for a very limited 
age-range. The unfortunate and confusing thing is that not all the 
available tests have been standardised with this same standard 
deviation of»15 points, but may have larger or smaller ones, e.g., 
12 or 20 points. 'This means that a score of 115 on one test may 
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be equivalent to a score of 120 on another, and for correct. inter- 
pretation it is therefore essential that detailed-information about the 
test should be available whenever results are presented, or recorded 
on a cumulative record. P diis 

Having defined some of the terms applicable in general to most 
of the tests comimonly used by teachers and others concerned with 
‘educational guidance, it may be useful to differentiate some of the 
kinds of test, and show their relationship by means of a ‘family 
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test is usually accompanied by verbal instructions, though these are 
generally given orally. At yet another level, a performance test may 
be a measure not only of general ability, ‘but also to quite a large 
extent of special ability, such as spatial or mechanical ability. It is 
therefore important to know as much as possible about the nature 
and specific characteristics of a test when choosing tests for a par- 
ticular purpose, or when interpreting the results of tests, in order 
that they may be used to advantage. The main characteristics of the 
commoner tests are inciuded in the following definitions. “. 


An.atlainment or achievement testis defined by Warren as:— 


. “a test designed to measure the progress which a testec has made 
іп the. mastery of anything to be Jearned, ‘such as arithmetic, 
reading, spelling, "writing, typing, etc. “(ав distinct from a test 
designed to measure intelligence, aptitude, or capacity to 
achieve).” $, i 4 " , 


` It might be thought that school examinations could be included 
in this category, but unless very special precautions are taken the _ 
results are too dependent on the interpretation and assessment of the 
answers by the marker, althUugh in some subjects and in certain 
«forms of school test a high degree of objectivity can be maintained. 
Usually attainment tests are standardised, во that a child’s total 
performance on the test can be compared with that of other children, 
but there is one form of attainment test which has a different 
purpose, and is not standardised. This is the diagnostic 1671, whicli is 
defined in Warren’s Dictionary as:— Р "a 
.. “a type of test, esp. of educational subject matter, in which the “ 
selection, atrangement, and scoring of items is planned so as,to 
measure the ability of the testee in the several part-functions or 
unit-skills comprised in the total activity, and thus to facilitate 
individual remedial instruction to meet the weaknesses discovered.” 
In these tests it is not the total score which is significant, but the 
relationship of scores on various parts of the test, “Sometimes it is 
necessary to use only,part of a test to obtain the required informa- 
tion, whereas this is almost never possible with a standardised test. 
Tests of ability, are of two kinds, i.e., of general mental ability, 
usually called intelligence, and of special abilities, often called 
aptitudes. An intelligence test has been defined as:— 
' “а problem or series of problems presented to an individual 
for solution, or a task or series of tasks assigned to be performed, 
with a view to determining the grade or level of the individual's 
^mental ability. (Intended to measure intellectual capacity; or 
native ability, rather than achievement resulting from formal 
instruction. Contrast with tests of non-intellectual traits, such as 


motor ability, attitudes, interests, etc.)" 
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The majority of intelligence tests are of verbal form, that is the 
instructions have to be read, the items have to be read, and in some 
cases a verbal answer must be written. For very young children or 
for children who cannot read such tests are not suitable, and а лоп- 
verbal test is more appropriate. In such tests the material is usually 
in the form of pictures or symbols, the instructions are given orally, 
and the testee only has to make a pencil mark against the answer, 
or even just point to it. There is also another kind of nonverbal 
intelligence test, known as a “performance test,” defined as:— 


“a type of mental test in which the role of language is greatly 
diminished, the test material consisting of concrete objects (or 
pictures or drawings) instead of words, and the responses con- 
sisting of manipulations of these objects, though the directions are 
often given verbally.” 

Such tests may be particularly useful w 
specific Janguage difficulty or reacts adver: 
“scholastic” verbal types of test, but the г 
may depend partly on some specific abil 
ability, and are therefore not strict? 
verbal or picture tests, 


Tests of special abilities, or tests which are often called aptitude tests, 
are designed to measure potential ability in a subject in which the 


testee has had little or no training, and therefore cannot be expected 
to show any measurable degree of attainment. Warren’s Dictionary 
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а 
Assessment of Special Abilities and the Recording of Interests and Activities 


Although it is generally recognised that strong interests or a 
particular gift for some specialised aspect of school work may be of 
great importance in a child’s success in school, there are many 
difficulties in attempting to record information about such charac- 
teristics. The very fact that they are highly individual makes it 
impossible to assess them in a quantified form, and they may be so 
specialised that they are not always observable, or recognised if 
observed, in the limited environment of the school. These charac- 
teristics are also difficult to classify and a wide variety of headings 
is used on those record cards where an attempt is made to provide 
for recording such information. It proved to be quite impossible to 
produce very strictly tabulated information on items such as 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, and activities, because these and many 
others were listed together in various combinations, and it was 
evident that the information required on some cards could equally 
well be classified under any one of them. Often no differentiation 
was made between “Ability” and “Aptitude,” and both were quite: 
often included under the heading of “Attainments.” In some cases, 
no differentiation was made between "Interests" and "Aptitude." 
In general, the headings provided on the cards allowed the teacher 
to indicate where'strong positive answers could be given to questions 
such as:— | е 

“Наз the child a really noticeable ‘bent’ or ‘gift’ or ‘talent’ for a 
particular subject or activity?" and “Does the child show an out-' 
standing, persistent interest (not necessarily ability) in any particular 
subject or activity?” 


Special Abilities е, 
Some cards required comments on abilities and interests under 
the general heading of “Personality” and others provided a separate 
section and required more detailed information. Several cards used 
the list of special abilities given in the National Foundation’s cards 
(ix., Verbal Facility, Reasoning, Speed of Work, Observation, 
Practical Ability, Artistic Ability) or somesof those terms, and the 
following were also used, separately, or in combination with them :— 
Methodical ability в 
Constructional ability 
Form perception. 


^ Manual dexterity 

o Speed of effective work 
Accuraty è 
Mechanical aptitude 
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Where a detailed list was used, the assessments were often made 
on a five-point scale, but in general the “note” 
frequent. The following table gives approximate tot: 
was difficult to interpret from the heading on the с 
information was required, no entry was made. 


form was more 
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TABLE 21: 
ASSESSMENT OF SPECIAL ABILITIES AND APTITU. 


DES—SHOWING THE NUMBERS4OF 
RECORDS OF EACH TYPE TO WHICH EACH O 


Е THE LISTED ITEMS 15 RELEVANT 


Type of record 


Junior | Secondary 
| 
Т ы 73 51 
Total number of different records of each type +6 N.F. +19 NF. 
Records with no section for such assessments 29 | 20 
Items 3 | 
` Assessments included under gencral notes 4“ 5 | 4 
Separate headings :— | 
(i) notes . ae Ж а i “ 9 | 4 
(ii). detailed assessment |. sd VPÉER xa 12* 4* 
Aptitudes |, T e. ЗА Vs 13 12 
Unusual accomplishments , , & 5 
5 
жє. 
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(e.g., a crippled boy, unable even to walk unaided, who had a very 
thorough knowledgeable interest in football, which served a 
valuable purpose in providing him with a contact with his more 
active classmates). 

Entries under the headings "Interests and Activities" were 
usually in the form of notes, but a certain number of cards provided 
subheadings on the lines of the classification given on the National 
Fourdation's cards (i.e., Intellectual, Practical, Aesthetic, Social, 
Physical) and other ess ácademic ones such as hobbies, club- 
membership and games. Many teachers have asked which of the 
headings on the Foundation's records should cover the very pre- 
valent interest in the cinema which is rarely at school age a matter 
of intellectual or aesthetic interest. Teachers have also asked which 
heading covers activities such as train-spotting, which a child may 
find absorbingly interesting, but which can hardly be classified as 
intellectual. From this point of view the more ordinary term 
“Hobbies” seems more suitable. Both forms of subdifision are 
included in the item "detailed subheadings" in the table which 
follows:— 

^TABLE 22 


INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES—SHOWING THE NUMBER OF RECORDS OF EACH TYPE TO 
WHICH EACH OF THE LISTED ITEMS IS RELEVANT 


Type of Record Junior Secondary 
Total number of different records of each type .. Lad NF. IANT 
Records with no sectiôn for this kind of information. . 25 12 
- 
Items 
Information included under general notes aie 5 3 
Method of recording when a separate section 
is provided :— 
(i) notes .. a ше РВ з 4% 24 23 
(ii) detailed subheadings zs 44 18% 10% 
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The totals in this table are aga. 
great difficulty in some cases in 


of some of the headings used. 
It is noteworthy that more secondary cards have some record of 


Interests’ and “Activities” than of “Special abilities." This is 

probably tue to the fact that, while both are recognised as important 

from the vocational guidance point of view, teachers are more 

doubtful about the possibility of assessing special abilities than of 
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discovering a child’s interests. In both cases, however, teachers in 
secondary schools often maintain that because of specialisation they 
do not see their pupils frequently enough to obtain direct evidence 
of some abilities and interests. Junior school teachers, on the other 
hand, say they are often very well aware of the interest of the 
moment, because it affects almost the entire class, but for that very 
reason it is not likely to have a sufficient educational significance 
for any one child to make it worth recording. None the less, it:does 
seem worth while to make some provision for*recording information 
about unusually strong talents and interests. Since, however, there 
is a strong tendency for teachers to feel that if a section is provided 
some entry is required for every child, it should be made very clear 
that only really outstanding cases should be noted, and that they 
will be comparatively rare. For the same reason, it may be advisable 
to provide a completely “open” section, without subheadings, so 
that the teacher is encouraged to take the initiative in describing 
the ability or interest, rather than tempted to look at the list of 
“Special Abilities” and ask which of them the child possesses. Any 
case which is worthy of recording should spring readily to mind 
without the prompting of the subheadings, which waste space, since 
for no child would all be applicable. It should never be necessary to 
ask a child what his interests are (for this purpose), since if the 
interest is strong enough to be worth recording it is almo 


t n st certain to 
be noticeable if friendly contact exists between child and teacher. 
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CHAPTER VI 
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"CONTENT OF CUMULATIVE RECORDS—PART Ш 


ө 


ASSESSMENT OF PERSONALITY? 


Teachers generally agree that there are many factors other than 
intellectual ability which affect a child’s capacity to acquire know- 
» ledge. The child's approach to learning induced by the atmosphere . 
of the school, and the attitude of his parents to his progress’ both 
play a large part. The motivating force may, for instance, be 
curiosity, or a desire to please an adult, or a desire to “hold his own” 
with his fellows, or a more subconscious desire to satisfy hiseown self- 
regard, or a number of these forces operating together. The child’s 
attitude to learning is only one aspect of his attitude to life in 
general, and is strongly affécted by all his previous experience 
of his environment. By the time he comes to school, his reactions 
to some particular kinds of situation may have become fairly 
consistent апа predictable, and it is debatable to what extent 
these consistent tendencies to certain patterns of reaction are due 
to innate influences, and to what extent to the comparatively 
stable environmental ones of his early childhood. There is no 
need in this report to distinguish between such causes; it is sufficient 
to recognise that in some children at least, by the time they 
reach school age, certain forms of behaviour have become charac- 
teristic and fairly dependable although in others this stage is 
reached later. The characteristic kind of behaviour seems to become 
more consistent as the child grows, although striking changes may 
take place quite late in school life. Nevertheless, it is essential to 
recognise that whatever the “set” or predisposition to a certain kind 
of reaction may be, and whatever its origin, the child’s behaviour is 
also a reaction to immediate circumstances, and тау be expected to 
vary with different teachers, or in different places, e.g., home and 
school. Different varieties of observed behaviour in varying circum- 
stances may be in fact a perfectly consistent set of reactions all 

related to the one underlying need or motive. 

The relative permanence and stability of the reactions of some 
children (and more particularly, adults) has led to the assumption 
that there are certain character “traits,” and that these may be 


E 

*On school record cards, 
qualities of témperament an 
purely physical attributes, 


the term “personality” is generally used to denote 
d character, and usually excludes intellectual and 
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measured, or at least assessed, in an abstract way, regardless of 
circumstances. The equally observable variability of behaviour has 
led to a reaction to the first assumption, and a tendency to assert 
that behaviour is so specific to the immediate circumstances thas it 
is useless to make any general assessments at all. Assuming, for the 
moment, sufficient stability of character qualities for such assessments 
to be justifiably made, for what purpose, or purposes, are such 
entries on school records to be used? There appears to be consider- 
able confusion about this, but the following main points can be 
extracted from the answers to the Foundation’s questionnaire which 
have been given by the Local Education Authorities :— 


1. Diagnosis 


In cases of backwardness or maladjustment, diagnosis of the 
cause might be considerably assisted by a knowledge of the 
child’s behaviour and development over the preceding years. 
Information of this kind might show longstanding weakness in 
some particular kind of reaction, or might show a turning point 


which could be related to other, possibly otherwise unsuspected, 
causes. : 


2. Value to the teacher 


may be only weakly developed 
‘the personal discovery of such characteristics, 


3. Prediction 


which the information i ivi 
1 id i is ar 

guidance purposes, descriptive ter ee 

are useful, but for co in selecting f 
ес ing or 

an over-all quantitativ, is 

| l € assessment is 

ey ча. Whether such quantitative assessments аге valid 

and justifiable in the light of the ass i и 
j р assum зі 

а Ptions таде,ғ{5 open to 
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There is, however, no doubt that if individual school records аге 
kept for the benefit of the child, i.e., in order to assist in providing 
the most suitable form of education and for the furthering of the 
child's development in every way, then entries in a section on 
“personality” may be very helpful. Many Authorities, recognising 
this, have included such a section. Others have refrained, either 
deterred by the practical difficulties of assessing and recording, or 
recognising that their facilities might be inadequate to deal with the 
problems that would bt shown up. Others have yet to be convinced 
of the relevance of such information to their function as 
educators. 

The number of Local Education Authorities making no systematic 

' provision on their records for recording any information about the 
"personality" of a child is shown in Table 23. 


TABLE 23 
ABSENCE OF “PERSONALITY” SECTIONS ON CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


| 
Age-range of record .. = . Infant 


s | Junior | Secondary 
э «т No. of L.E.A.s having cumulative | | " 
' records 5 69 | 98 | 69 
No. of L.E.A.s whose records have no | * | 
“personality” section ès s 18 8 | 2 
, | 
Proportion of records with no “per- | | 
sonality” section .. as 26% 8% | 3% 
| 


“anik си 


Thus it may be seen that very few Authorities who had a cumu- 
lative record system did not make at least some provision for 
recording information on “personality.” In some cases the provision 
was very slight indeed, perhaps only the one heading “conduct” 
with space for a five-point grading. This was particularly true of the 
secondary schools, and although only 3% had no provision at all for 

personality” assessments, this figure is misleading. A far larger 
percentage had such inadequate provision that in effect they might 
well have been classified as having none. On the other hand, many 
of the infant records, though not providing specifically for “регѕоп- 
ality? assessment, probably cover much the same ground where 
space is provided for general notes on development. The 26% is thus 
also misleading, since in practice the infaht records often gave a 
much fuller description of the child with regard to non-intellectual 
characteristics than did many junior and secondary cards. 

olf, further, we take into account all those Authorities having no 
cumulative гесогав at all, we find that the proportions, for the three 
stages, of Authorities making no provision for recording information 
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about “personality” are: Infant stage, 65%; Junior 39%; Secondary 
54-1 ; ы. 

Thus roughly half the Authorities made no provision at all at any 
stage for recording “personality” information, and this seems to, be 
an important fact for the following reason. It may be supposed that 
even if an Authority has no system of individual cumulative records, 
there will be, within most schools, some form of record of school 
achievement, of attendance and of health, but any information or 
comment on "personality" is more often recorded on reports which 
are sent to parents and thus lost to the school. In fact, if details about 
personality are not preserved on the cumulative record, there is 
little likelihood that they will be preserved anywhere else. If infor- 
mation about personality is considered to be important, then the 
absence of a cumulative record with a section for such assessments 
or notes is a real loss. 

The rest of this chapter summarises and analyses the provision 
made for information about "personality" in the available school 
records. The chapter concludes with a commentary on the methods 
used, and their suitability for the purposes suggested. 


Analysis of “Personality” Section of the Records : 
Under the general heading “personality” have been grouped all | 

h deal with information about the 

Which is specifically concerned. with 
ent, health and physique, or environ- 
sense in which the term is generally 
and in addition, or alternatively, the 


Personal Qualities 
= Special Characteristics 
General Behaviour 


Temperament, or Temperamental Qualities 
Development 


Disposition and Characteristic Moods 
General Attitude 
Personal Habits. 


1These percentages are obtained thus :— 


Age-range of record... 


jc Infant Junior Secondary 
No. of L.E.A.s having no records 78 49 78 
No. of L.E.A.s having records, but 

no "personality" section ха 18 8 2 
Proportion of the total of L.E.A.s ч à 

(147) making no provision for f 

personality” assessment ., 65% 39% 54% 
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In a few cases a heading of this sort appears under the main 


heading of “School work" or ‘“Attainments,” and is normally 
confined to a single assessment (e.g., of conduct") on a five-point 
scale. The next table (Table 24) gives a general outline of the 
occurrence and nature of the “personality” sections at each of the 
three stages. Detailed analyses of each stage follów. 


о 
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FREQUENCY OF KINDS AND NUMBERS OF ASSESSMENTS OCCURRING IN THE "PERSONALITY" 


SECTION AT EACH STAGE. 


»Age-range of records .. РЯ m Infant Junior Secondary 


Total number of records of cach type PONR зар. JONE 


No “personality” section as ка 18 | 8 Ё 2 

Descriptive assessment e - 24 19 г 

Quantitative assessment x 10* 41” 28% 
= *» Опе or two characteristics assessed. . 8 9 6 

Three, four or fivc characteristics 

assessed y T ^ o 12 29 418 

> 

Six or more characteristics assessed. . 9% 18% 16% 


*These items are applicable to National Foundation’s records, and the number 
of Authorities concerngd may be obtained by adding the appropriate number given 
at the top of the column. See page 64. 


r 
The nature of the material made it impossible to classify either 


exhaustively, or so that the items were mutually exclusive, but 
apparent discrepancies may be explained in the following notes. 


(i) The number of records having no "personality" section is 


probably higher than that shown here for two reasons. In 
sóme ambiguous cases no entry was made because although 
it seemed possible from the advice given in the handbooks 
that some note on "personality" might have been made in the 
*Headmaster's report," this was usually confined to a 
leaving report of a general nature. Secondly, the one assess- 
ment made on some cards was of **Gonduct" and was of the 
“V.G.” or “Fair? type, which conveys little or no information 
about the personality of the child. The figures given, however, 
are representative of the trend, showing that it is generally 
heldsthat assessment of personal characteristics is more 
useful or more possible as the child grows older. 


à % I2I 


(ii) Under the heading “Descriptive assessment" are classified 
all those records which provide for notes, either on specified 
characteristics or of a general nature, or which provide either 
pairs or lists of adjectives to be ticked. Under “Quantitative 
assessment” are grouped those records which provide for 
literal gradings on five- or three-point scales, or on a “pius, 
normal or minus” basis. The National Foundation’s cards re- 
quire five-point assessments (A to E) in a normal distribution. 
The balance between the two types of”assessment is noticeably 

` different in the three-age ranges. Among Authorities having 
their own form of record, at the infant stage the “note” form 
is preferred to the quantitative in the ratio of 2:1 approxi- 
mately, but at the junior stage the ratio is exactly reversed 
and the quantitative form predominates. This is undoubtedly 
due to the desire to incorporate some form of personality 
assessment in the 11-- selection procedure. At the secondary 
stage the record is used, often at 13+ and sometimes at the 
school-leaving stage, in conjunction with test results for 
guidance purposes, and there also attempts are made to use 
the personality assessments quantitatively. This probably 
accounts for the predominance of this type of assessment over ` 
the descriptive type, though relative to the number of records 
in use the descriptive form is more fre 


stage than at the junior stage (34% to 26%). (The numbers 
of National Foundation’s саг 


(iii 


The number of aspects of personality assessed on the records 
varied from one to thirteen, and provides quite a good 
indication of the scope of the whole record. Five records 
of the "allage" type required only an annual assessment of 
conduct" throughout cach stage. The: 
a simple form, a series of columns, оп 
rows for assessment of school subjects, 
and sometimes appearance. "Conduct, 
"behaviour" were the three most 
" records that provided for only one о 


Ssessments were mad 
headings increased, and no further generalis 
except that at each stage “perseverance” 


€ the variéty of suh- 
ations can be made, 
and “sociability” were the 
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two most commonly assessed characteristics. These are two of the 
seven characteristics assessed on the National Foundation’s junior 
and secondary cards, and most of the other records having six or 
more assessments have included all or most of the seven, frequently 
using the same verbal descriptions of the categories. Apart from the 
National Foundation’s infant card, few infant records had more than 
six assessments, four being the most common number. 


Subheadings of the “Personality” Section 


The number and variety of "traits," “characteristics” or other 
aspects of personality that are assessed on record cards is evidence of 
the lack of certainty and precision which is inherent in the problem 
"ОҒ assessing personality. 

Some forms of behaviour are motivated by very deep-seated 
forces in the personality, either innate or determined very early and 
very firmly by the environment. Other forms of behaviour are 
determined by more superficial forces, such as the immediate en- 
vironment or an imposed code of behaviour. Authors of theories of 
behaviour have postulated "traits," “factors” or “qualities,” often 
using these words in senses not familiar to the general public, and 
many such terms used in specialised limited ways are to be found on 
records. In addition, there are many abstract terms for which no 
clear-cut definition is given, but which, it is assumed, are so well- 
known as to have the same meaning for everyone. Allport states! 
that “there are approximately 18,000 terms (chiefly adjectives) in the 
English language designating distinctive and personal forms of 
behaviour," and һе gives some 150 ‘examples beginning with the 
letter а. Compared with such a list, the collection of nearly a hundred 
nouns and some sixty adjectives found in our cumulative records is 
not impressive, but in view of the very limited scope of the records, 
dealing only with the observable behaviour in school of children of 
school age, the variety of terms emphasises the difficulties of analy- 
sing and assessing qualities of behaviour or its underlying motivation. 
A list of headings under which “personality” was assessed was 
compiled from the available records, and the letters I, J, S printed 
in the first three columns of the following table (Table 25) show the 
age-range of the records on which the term appeared. 

Some of the terms in this list such as Reasoning" and “Сотрге- 
hension” were not often included on record cards under the heading 
of “personality” because they were usually found under the heading 
of "Special Abilities,” where they appeared fairly frequently. 
olt became evident, in the course of tabulating, that terms which 
appeared, in all three stages tended to appear frequently, with the 

1 Allport, G; W. Personality (Holt, 1937). "Sce also Allport, С. W., and Odbert, 


S., Trait-. i 2 Е 
No. а. 1826). ames : a Psycho-lexical Study (Psychological Monographs, Vol. 47, 
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TABLE 25 


HEADINGS UNDER WHICH ASSESSMENTS OF “PERSONALITY” ARE MADE 


an 


Averanve Age-range 
To m Әә 
TlJ Ability J Leisure à 
J | S | Ability to influence 1 M 2 
others aturity 
J | S | Accuracy НЕЗ Memory 
J | S | Adaptability 
S | Address 1|J|S| Neatness 
I|J|S| Alertness 
S | Ambition J Obedience 
I |J | S| Appearance ELITIS Observation 
J | S | Application J | S | Originality 
Т Capability of making S | Patience 
АЕ sustained effort 115, Регѕеуегапсе 
1S Capability for I |J |S | Personal tidiness and 
responsibility care 
S | Companionship Ж Popularit 
3 Comprehension 5 Public Spirit 
T j Б Goncentration J|s Punctuality 
onduct 
J | S | Conscientiousness J Reasoning 
T Consideration J | S | Refinement 
ІІІ 5 Co-operation І|Т|8 Reliability 
1 5 a. J 5 Responsibility 
і €sponsiveness 
Т. Š Dependability S | School conduct 
M Due I 1 5 Self confidence 
elf-Control 
к J | S | Self-criticism 
T Enthusiasm D Ll us Self-reliance 
J Expressiveness J Sense of responsibility 
н) . I/J/s Sociability 
1 riendliness J S СЫРЫ. заары 
, ocial development 
I Happiness S | Social s Р 
ense 
j Дд Speed of work 
Ji Imagination i 
ГІЛ Tate peste I J S Sei ge 
T LT L8 Industry ELITIS Se tne 
11] | S | Initiative кеше 
I J 5 [noH J|S Trustworthiness 
Intellectual curiosit: T itali 
J Interest d I 1 5 yay 
S | Interest in work T: Vit: li y (mental) 
J Inventivenes; (practical) i (physical) 
ái Inventiveness (verbal) " 1 9 Will 
Willin 
S | Ke ulingness > 
ennes S Willingness to asume ' 
I |J | S | Leadership « |1 Tec 220 6 
Mingness to join 
group activities 
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exception of some terms used on a few comprehensive cards which, 
although tabulated for each stage, were in fact peculiar to a single 
Authority’s record. Terms which did appear frequently and at all 
three stages have been listed in Table 26 below, with the frequency 


at each stage. 


қ . 
à TABLE 26 
FREQUENCY OF HEADINGS CDMMONLY USED IN THE ASSESSMENT OF "PERSONALITY" 
Age-range of record .. T xa Infant Junior Secondary 
> Terms used 
Concentration 2 5 6 
Conduct .. 5 7 6 
Co-operation* 1 14 II 
Initiative . . 2 15 12 
Leadership 2 8 10 
Perseverance* 10 | 37 * 19 
Reliability а 2 10 13 
Self-confidence* .. 7 20 14 
Sociability* 27 T 55. 9 29 19 
Stability is oan um Се 5 13 7 


*Also on the National Foundation’s cards at each stage. 


Some of these headings might well have been used instead of 
others that appear in the full list, e.g., assessments of industry, 
conscientiousness and persistence are probably very often equivalent 
to assessments of? perseverance. In fact, almost all the descriptive 
words used may be easily grouped into three categories :— 


(а) Those describing the child's attitude to activities such as 
School work, hobbies and games, e.g., persevering, keen, 
enthusiastic, interested. 


(b) Those describing the child's attitude to other people, either 
adults or children, e.g., sociable, co-operative, friendly. 


(c) Those describing the child's temperament or his relations 
with himself, e.g., stable, steady, willing, happy, self-confident. 


"Some Authorities have adopted such a grouping as a basis for 
their personality section and provide lists *of adjectives, under the 
three headings, Attitude to School (or Work), to People, and to 

elf. These adjectives have to be marked if noticeably applicable to 
the child "Adjectives descriptive of desirable, undesirable and neutral 


Box are included. The following lists are used on one secondary 
rd. 
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Altitude to Work Social Attitude Altitude to Self 


Hardworking Sociable Self-assured 
Persistent Unselfish Impulsive 
Interested Co-operative Imaginative 
Critical, Leader ы Independent 
Consistent Dominant Self-controlled 
Original Law-abiding Excitable 
Keen Courteous Cheerful 
Accurate j Aggressive Sense of humour 
Meticulous Unco-operative З Alert 

Logical Self-centred Diffident 
Enquiring Submissive Reserved | 
Lazy Rebellious Undisciplined 
Indifferent Destructive Self-satisfied 
Slipshod 3 Discourteous Moody 
Erratic Slovenly 
Apathetic Spiritless 
Imitative 


In this particular record, space is allowed at the bottom of each 
column for additional words if required, and to the right of each list 
is a series of narrow columns for the annual entries. Although no 
suggestion is made that there is a progression from good to bad down 
the list, the favourable descriptions do appear, on the whole, at the 
top, so that a glance at the general appearance gives some indication 
of the trend of the assessments, which may be a useful point, but 
probably tends to increase the “halo” effect, A more accurate result 
would probably be obtained by mixing favourable and unfavourable 


terms indiscriminately, so that the assessor was encouraged to 
consider each in turn, independently. 


Another Authority was using a different 


classification, and required the assessments to be 
thus :— 


r 
threefold general 
made in note form, 


“Temperament should be described positively or negatively in 
terms of specific quálities grouped as follows:— 


(i) Qualities which denote Vitality, e.g., energy, vigour, stamina, 
determination, perseverance. 


(ii) Qualities which denote Stability, e.g., Consistency, reliability, 
self-control, steadiness. 


" 

(iii) Qualities which denote Disposition, e.g., cheerful 
imaginative, generous, reserved, stolid, self-satisfie 
sociable, undemonstra 


tive, etc. v. 

It is very important to record any outstandin 
evidence of leadership, sense of 
initiative, independence, etc. 
should also be indicated, 


related to sex, bullying, 


‚ irritable, 
d, sensitive, 


5 qualities such as 
purpose, sense of responsibili.y, 
Special personality difficulties 
1, €8. truancy, delinquency, difficulties 
jealousy, apathy, etc.” . : 
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Other Authorities avoided any form of classification, and provided 
lists of adjectives, either in contrasting pairs, to be ticked or deleted 
appropriately, 


seg.,  Persevering .. 3 .. Lacking effort 
Confident ais T .. Lacking confidence 
ы Охег-асауе .. DS .. Passive 
E Sociable == T .. Solitary 
Self-assertive .. Ве .. Shy 
Co-operative .. Т .. Unco-operative 
Independent .. қ" .. Over-dependent 


or as a mixed list, to serve as a basis or framework for more detailed 
descriptive notes, 


e.g., *Persevering, ambitious, self-confident, conscientious, Co- 
operative, popular, reckless, self-reliant, far-sighted, original, 
obstinate, reliable, strong-willed, excitable, timid, unreliable, 
courageous, moody, sullen, nervous, awkward, quiet, sensitive.” 


Another Authority offered the following advice about secondary 
stage assessments :— 


"Assessment should be made of such qualities as persistence, 
reliability, initiative, co-operativeness, self-reliance, leadership, 
and sociability. At this stage of a child’s development, however, 
it may be found difficult to assess in such abstract terms. ‘The 
problem may be more easily solved if instead head teachers ask 
themselves such concrete questions as, Does he fit in easily? Is he 
generally well-liRed? Does he incline to keep to himself? Do others 
tend to follow him? Is he bossy? Is he steady? Is he hard-working? 
Does he rely on himself? Is he resourceful? What kind of worker 
is he as a general rule—neat, careful, thorough, quick and careless 
(slapdash), or accurate but slow? Direct answers to such questions 
Will frequently give a more complete and satisfactory picture of 
the pupil’s disposition and individual traits than will a more rigid 
Scheme such as a five point Rating-Scale.” 


Definitions of Terms used 


А It is very rare to find, in a record or handbook using a “‘descrip- 
tive” method, any such practical examples of behaviour as those 
Jus? quoted. Even on records where a quantitative assessment was 
required, verbal definitions. or descriptions sof each category were 
Bot always given. It might be thought that reliance was being placed 
rum the normality of the numerical distribution obtained, but 
wits NUR ав those records which had no verbal descriptions 
be perte aed: the ones which did not specify the proportions to 

à each category. The following figures (Table 27) show 
K os 


E 
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that less than half of those Authorities having their own form of 
record and using a quantitative method of assessment gave either 
verbal descriptions or expected numerical distributions for each 
category. These very rarely appeared on the record itself, but only in 
the handbook, although the F oundation’s cards have both verbal 
descriptions and expected numerical distributions printed on the 
records at each stage. | 
А ТАВІЕ 27 

INCIDENCE OF VERBAL DESCRIPTIONS AND EXPECTED NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTIONS ROR: 
EACH CATEGORY OF THREE- OR FIVE-POINT SCALES FOR “‘PERSONALITY’ ASSESSMENT 


Age-range of records . . Infant Junior | Secondary 
No. of L.E.A.s using five- or three- | 

point scales* ES ГЕ e] 10 41 28 
No. giving verbal descriptions E 5 19 12 
No. giving numerical distributions .. 4 20 12 


*Those Authorities using the National Foundation’s cards are not included since 
the verbal descriptions and numerical distributions are printed on all the 
Foundation’s cards. 


Detailed examination of the records which did provide such 
guides shows a rather disquieting situation. Authorities which pro- 
vided almost identical verbal descriptions of each category none the 
less suggested widely differing percentage distributions, varying for 
a five-point scale from 10, 20, 40, 20, 10 to 2, 23, 50, 23, 2.1 Alterna- 
tively, Authorities suggesting the same numerical distribution gave 
quite markedly different descriptions to the same percentage cate- 
gory. For example, for the “С” category of a “perseverance” scale, 
specified as 50% of the group on each of two records, the following 
definitions were given: 

“Capable of sustained effort as a rule”; 


“Gives most things a fair trial. Makes some effort.” 
Where three-point scale: 
distributions suggested уу 
25; 50, 25. 
Further consideration will 
at the end of this chapter. 


5 were used, the variations in the percentage 
ere even greater, ranging from 5, 90, 5, to 


be given to this point in the commentary 


Frequency of Recording of “Personality 
On a few cards, 
“personality” assessments 


rt. Probably only very out- 


38, for the derivation of these distributions. 
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standing characteristics would be noted in this way, and often only 
at the end of the stage concerned. The intervals at which this and 
other types of assessment were made are shown in the following 
table (Table 28). 


TABLE 28 Е 
ы FREQUENCY OF RECORDING OF "PERSONALITY" ASSESSMENTS 
Age-range of records . . s |e Infant Junior Secondary 
- 2 
No. of L.E.A.s requiring :— 
(A) Head teacher's reports 
(i) Annually xis ағ — 2 3 
(ii) At the end of each stage 8 6 3 


(iii) As required, or not 
specified T ne I = 


ы 


(В) Assessments 


(i) Annually* x Wu 14 2 31 
(ii) At the end of each stage II II 
(iii) As required, ог not o 
specified x» m = 4 1 


‚ *Provision is made for annual five-point assessments on all the National Founda- 
tion's records. 


Section A includes any records which gave no specific directions 
about the qualities to be assessed in the report. Section B includes 
not only quantitative assessments of “personality” but also those in 
note form where the qualities to be assessed were specified. ‘The table 
shows that annual assessments are the general rule in junior and 
secondary schools, but at the infant stage the report or assessment is 
often made only at the end of the stage. This is probably mainly due 
to the short duration of the infant course, the termly intake and the 
Variation of date of transfer to junior departments. It is also in part 
due to the strong feeling in some places that at the infant stage the 
Personality is so changeable that only one report, in very general 
terms, on transfer, is justifiable. Several of the junior and secondary 
records which required only an “end of stage" report were either 
Obsolescent or under review. In only two cases was provision made 
for assessment each term and even this was an optional arrangement. 


Characteristics of the “Personality” Section at each Stage 
(i) Infant records ы 

We have seen that the “personality” section tends to be less 
detailed and less quantitative, if extant at all, at the infant stage than 
any other. The records on which quantitative assessments are 
tequired are mainly those which are contained as integral parts of 
ы records. This may be due to the lack of space on compre- 

€nsive cards, and the emphasis on quantitative information for 
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transfer purposes at a later stage. The separate infant xecords rely 
on qualitative assessments, either of note form or di adjectival 
form, or, in a few cases, of a “below or above average form, and in 
most cases allow very much more space for detailed recording. A 
second influence on the form of the assessment in “аП-аве” records is 
the tendency to use the same headings for all three stages, partly for 
economy of space, partly for continuity. The separate infant record 
is usually much more closely allied to the subject matter taught, and 
the attitude to the children which prevails ia infant.schools using 
modern methods. Some of the separate infant records show strongly 
the influence of the educational psychologist in their terminology 
and method of observation and assessment. In some of the *all-age" 
cards, the existence of common headings for all three stages is 
responsible for the use of rather unsuitable headings for the assess- 
ment of infants, such as “Integrity” or "Reliability" or in one now 
obsolescent card, “Тасі.” 

The very wide range and variability of development of personality 
at the infant stage has produced two main systems, those which 
report in full, and those which defer any attempt at detailed assess- 
ment. Only two cards made any spécial provision for recording 
outstanding personality difficulties, such as extreme sh 


aggressiveness (though doubtless exceptional cases would 
in the general notes) 


yness or 
be noted 
» and no card made specific provision for 
recording the success or otherwise of any particular method of 
teaching or approach. It should be noted that, in a few cases, the 
handbook issued with the cards gave ample instruction and illus- 
tration of what was required on the non-itemised сага, and a well- 
kept record of this "open" variety could convey at least as much 
information as the minutely subdivided type of record, and perhaps 
more. In this respect, some of the handbooks relevant to infant 


records were much more helpful than those referring to junior or 
secondary stages, 


(ii) Junior records 


4 The “personality” section on most of the junior records was very 
limited in space. Even on records which required six or more 
assessments, space was often provided only for the symbol of the 
category, without allowing for any explanation of the grading. As 


in many cases the verbal description of the category included two or 
more different, alternative phrases, the symbol masks some informa- 
tion which might be valuable. For instance, the “E” category of a 


perseverance scale was described on one record as:— 

. . À 

“Easily distracted, shuns hard work, cannot sustain any effort, 
weak willed and incapable of facing difficulties,” ` 


Not all of these phrases are necessarily true of any one child, or 
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not in all circumstances, and a valuable opportunity of pin- 
pointing the weakness, and taking steps to deal with it, may 
be lost. 

» 6Гһеге was in many of the junior cards a very strong emphasis on 
the quantitative aspects of the assessments made, and there is a 
danger that the qualitative implications of the assessments will be 
overlooked, unless frequent reference is made to the definitions in 
the ‘handbook. There is, for instance a tendency to regard an A 
rating on any characteristic as desirable, but when it is found that 
the A rating describes one who is *very persevering and tenacious, 
frequently obstinate” there is cause for doubt. The difference 
between the extreme degree of a characteristic, and the most 
desirable degree (socially or educationally) has not always been 
made clear. Further reference will be made to this point in the 
commentary at the end of this chapter. 

Another outstanding feature of the junior cards was the number 
of assessments required. Four records required eight assesSments (on 
a five-point scale) and another four required respectively 9, 10, 11 
and 13. This is in addition to numerous assessments of special 
ability, school work, etc. In view of the present size of junior school 
classes, this necessarily involves a great deal of work, since, in order 
to achieve reasonably normal distributions, every child must be 
assessed on every characteristic. Apart from the disadvantage of 
requiring considerable time, there is reason to believe that the size 
of the task reduces the efficiency of the assessing, and contributes to 
the large “halo effect.” 

(iii) Secondary records 

In analysing the data for this Report no attempt was made to 
differentiate between cards designed for different types of secondary 
school. Where an Authority had two cards with different headings, 
only the ones common to both cards were included, and if the 
methods of assessment were different, that pertaining to modern 
schools was listed, since it applied to a much larger proportion of 
children. There was not, in fact, much difference between grammar 
and modern records, except in some of the county borough Authority 
records, where it appeared that the two or three grammar schools 
had pooled their fairly strictly academic records, and evolved a 
common method of recording examination results. In many cases the 
Local Education Authorities reported that although a uniform card 
was available, the grammar schools used their own form, 
n in addition to, or more frequently instead of, the Authority's 


e ° 4 г 
Many^of the earlier and smaller cards of the “all-age” variety cut 


d « ; 5 Е Е 
pu the “personality” section to a single “leaving report” or con- 


ned i 
it to one or two assessments. In the more recent cards the 
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tendency was in the opposite direction, and sometimes very detailed 
assessments were required with a view to vocational guidance needs. 
Social and moral qualities were frequently assessed, particularly 
those which are commonly named in testimonials, such as reliability, 
conscientiousness and leadership. 


Comparison of the “Personality” Section at the Three 
Stages 


There was great similarity between junior and secondary cards, 
in spite of the fact that the difference in curriculum and methods 
between junior and secondary schools is probably greater than that 
between infant and junior schools. The reason for the difference is 
evident in the fact that the majority of the junior cards were largely 
concerned with selection for secondary education particularly of the 
grammar school type, with its emphasis on verbal ability, and bias 
towards specialised "subject" teaching. The infant schools, because 
they are one stage removed from the grammar school, have evolved 
record cards which are much more closely related to modern 
methods of teaching children of this age. A few Authorities used 
cards on which the same headings served for all ages, but a larger 
number had exactly the same headings for junior and secondary 
stages, even though they had separate cards, and could easily have 
adapted either or both to fit the needs of each stage much more 
closely. 

It is also noteworthy that the same verb 
centage distributions were used, sometimes 
and frequently for both junior and secon 
little doubt that the absolute standard of perseverance credited with 
A in a 9-year-old is not the same as that which would be required 
of a 16-year-old for a similar assessment, The verbal definition 
is, in fact, of little assistance, and the teacher is thrown back on to 
his or her own experience of the standard of perseverance that can 
be expected at any particular age. 

On the other hand, the recognition that there is development and 
systematisation of personality is implicit in the form of assessment 


made at successive stages. On the infant cards often no attempt was 
made to assess temper: 


it was in a free 
descriptive form and often only at the end of the infant stage. (The 


ge of variability 
erratic, or rapid, 
not actually mis- 
ference to person- 
nearly three-quarters) hed 
nnually, and sorae had very 
nality of the child. 


al definitions and per- 
for the whole age-range, 
dary stages. Yet there is 


eaningless, if 
leading.) In later stages, few cards omitted all ге 
ality development, a large proportion ( 
several quantitative assessments made a 
detailed systems of describing the perso 
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, Percentage of records with no “personality” 


CRITIQUE OF THE PRESENT METHODS OF PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 
COMMONLY USED IN SCHOOL REPORTS 


This chapter has so far presented an account of the reasons 
иу advanced for including a section on "personality" in school 
record cards, and a description of the provision made in the available 
records for such a section. It remains to assess the measure in which 
the provision meets the need. ° 

Early in this chapter (Table 23, page 119, and the footnote on 
page 120) figures were quoted to show that the provision for record- 
ing assessments of “personality” is not extensive. . 


Infant Junior Secondary 


section n m m ss 2 26 8 9 


Percentage of L.E.A.s making по provision 

for “personality” assessments — .. у 65 39 54 

This seems to suggest that for some reason, the obvious jelevance 
of this sort of information for general educational purposes is fre- 
quently being ignored or “shelved.” Close examination of the 
methods being used for assessment and recording by those Authori- 
ties who are making an attempt to meet the need leads to the 
conjecture that the chief reason for the omission of this section by 
others is the serious doubt about the possibility of making assessments, 
and recording them in any way which will be meaningful to anyone 
other than the assessor. Some Authorities state the doubt specifically 
in their handbooks, others imply it in the qualified and guarded 
statements they make about the usefulness of the section. 

Local Education Authorities were asked in the questionnaire sent 
out at the beginning of this survey (Question 10) 


“Which features of the card in use have you found to be 
(а) Particularly valuable.......... 


(b) Most difficult for teachers to use well 


(c) Least satisfactory as regards results....... м.” 


Ninety-three Authorities had records with a “personality” section 
at some stage, and of these, no less than thirty-two said that the 

personality" section was the most difficult for teachers to use well. 
All but five of these use a form of record which requires six or more 
five-point assessments. The section was listed as “least satisfactory 
as regards results” by twenty-one Authorities, whereas only six classed 
lt as “particularly valuable" and three of these were using a des- 
Cyiptive, non-quantitative form of assessment. (No other section was 
mentioned in reply to (Б) or (с) more than four times, and almost 
every other section was mentioned as often or more often in reply 


to (a). 
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In view of these opinions from Authorities who have a “регѕоп- 
ality” section on their records, and the significant absence of such a 
section on a large number of records, a consideration of its purpose 
and possibilities seems essential. » 


“Personality” Section for Diagnostic, Clinical and General 
“Guidance” Purposes : 

Some Local Education Authorities state that this section às 
mainly for the use of teachers within schonls, or for reference in 
exceptional cases when a child is referred to a clinic or school 
psychologist. The value of any brief assessment, such as it might 
be possible to make on some cards, or of the literal gradings required 
on others, may be doubtful in either of these circumstances. From 
the teacher's point of view much more illuminating information 
is often conveyed in the course of a five-minute conversation in 
the staff-room; and from the psychologist's point of view, behaviour 
that may, be significant clinically may well not have been recorded 
(although observed) because it was of little immediate educational 
importance. 

None the less, it may be of great value to teachers or psycho- 
logists a few years later to have some indication of whether emotional 
development was normal or not at any given stage, and what is 
required is a brief description of any abnormal behaviour, what 
efforts were made to deal with it if it was undesirable, and what 
Success attended those efforts. For diagnostic purposes, it is often 
more important to know the particular ways in which a child 
deviates from the very broad (and varied) range of “normal” 
behaviour, than to have an estimate (of dubious value) of the degree 
of deviation on some abstract trait, but very few records make 
provision for this sort of entry. For instance, if a child is assessed 
as “Е” for sociability, some steps should be taken to remedy the 
situation if the child is to make a success of his life. The “E” 
indicates a serious situation, but gives no clue about the kind of 
difficulty or its cause. Anyone who has not known the child, consult- 
ing the record at a later date, would have to find out whether the 
child was actively antisocial and aggressive, or apathetic, or 
immersed apparently quite happily in his own pursuits, 

Where notes of this kind are required, the teacher is encouraged 
to think objectively (since the notes must be based on the observa- 
tion of actual behaviour), and critically, seeking for causes and 
possibly remedies, rather than merely making “judgments.” This 
may have beneficial effects on teaching technique, since such con- 
sideration will tend to focus attention on those most needing jt. 
Similarly, the time spent in entering up the assessments will Fe 
more economically used, more time being spent on those children 
who present educational problems, less on those whose progress is 
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normal. The hypothetical example just described is typical of the 
tendency to think of guidance only for those children who present 
personality problems or difficulties, but the cumulative record may 
also serve, by providing evidence of developing strength of 
personality, either all round or in particular ways, to confirm a 
detision (based perhaps on test results) that a child should proceed 
to a more advanced or specialised course of education. 

This kind of assessing is more difficult in many ways than that 
which requires a literal grading, and teachers may need help in 
recognising behaviour that is not necessarily grossly disturbing 
to classroom routine but none the less highly significant of disturb- 
ance in individual children. The need for further training for 

"teachers is an aspect of educational guidance which must be 
squarely faced, and which cannot be evaded by the provision of a 
cumulative record, however well devised. The ultimate responsi- 
bility for adequate educational guidance rests with the teacher 
who is in close contact with the child, and the cumulative record 
assists only as a useful tool, sometimes by providing the long- 
term history, sometimes by,serving as a link with immediately 
previous action. Ultimately the teacher should be able both to 
forge the tool and use it, to recognise the possible pointers to trouble, 
and forestall the development of it, but this may need specialised 
teacher training courses, and more work by the psychologist in 
the school, rather than in the clinic. From this point of view the 
"personality" sections of some of the infant records are very much 
more suited to their purpose than many of those on junior and 
secondary records» But until the general principles of child guidance 
work are more widely known, and teachers have more specialised 
training in this field, the provision of more space for detailed 
Observations is probably unnecessary on the record card as issued 
for every child. In really outstanding problem cases, much of the 
helpful information that might have been entered on the record is 
available, but only in other places. 


"Personality" Section for Allocation Purposes 
The figures quoted (page 120) show that only about 40% of 
the Authorities do not make some provision for the recording of 
personality assessments, at the junior stage, and most of those who 

do, have in mind the allocation procedure at eleven. 
а Several Authorities stated that they had introduced a section on 
personality" because they hoped ultimately to do away with 
external selection examinations (e.g., for secondary education) 
у.е ү mue on the school's own assessment of the ability 
nee B и % or any particular course. The “personality * section is 
Bas Xperimental" at present or * on trial" and that until 
ers have had experience in using it, it would be unwise to 
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make it part of the selection procedure. Such an attitude is hardly 
likely to induce teachers to take seriously the making of assessments 
which are not to be used. The “experiment” is in fact useless because 
there is no way of discovering any results. : 

Other Authorities claimed that the assessments were already 
used in the selection of candidates for grammar school places, Lut 
in most of these cases the personality assessments were merely 
available for perusal by the selecting panel, and no attempt was 
made to make the assessment comparable from one school to 
another, or to establish any general criteria about the level of 
assessments required for grammar school placing. Some of the 
considerations which should be taken into account in using such 
assessments for this purpose will now be discussed. 

It has been said? that a selection procedure should be 
nically sound, (6) administratively convenient, 
defensible. These criteria should presumably apply t 
constituents of the procedure as well as the whole, 
considering whether personality assessments as us 
selection purposes meet these requirements. 
now considered in the reverse order. 

Some people argue that no teacher’s assessments of 
(or even school work) are “politically defensible” for two reasons, 


(i) they are subject to the personal bias of the teacher; and 
(ii) the teacher making them may be su 
The first is undoubtedly true a 
what is being assessed is essential 
and the assessing teacher is alwa 
observed behaviour. In addition 
volves interpretation of observed b 


(a) tech- 
(c) politically 
о the separate 
and it is worth 
ually made for 
The three points are 


personality 


bject to parental pressure. 


par » again involving a 
jection might сопсеї 


but in small rural communities, for instance, 


problem. 


statistical or otherwise) 
s 5 between schools, The 
€ involved in the two processes of scaling 


cores may not be justified by the resuits 
Rodger, А. Sym : | 


osium on белесті ion (Briti 
of Educational Psychology, 1949, Vol. XIX. fan ty Education (British Journal 
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and we must then consider the first criterion, that is, we must ask 
“Аге these ‘personality’ assessments technically sound?" 

Three of the possible ways of discovering an answer to that 
question will be discussed here. We may ask, “Сап it be shown 
empirically that they contribute in a worthwhile way to the selection 
pro*ess as it is generally understood at present?” Then we may ask, 
“Can the methods of assessment used be justified theoretically?” 
and farther, *Are the known practical difficulties in making the 
assessments so great that any theoretical value they may have is 
nullified?” 


1. Predictive value of ‘‘Personality’’ Assessments 


> In the first place, every component part of a selection procedure 
should as far as possible contribute to the predictive value of the 
whole, although it may be necessary for other reasons to include a 
component which does not greatly improve it. қ 
There is as yet very little sound evidence! that assessments of 
Personality characteristics (other than intellectual) which can be 
made in the environment of a specific junior school have a positive 
relation ‘to success in any onè secondary school, of any particular 
type. There is no doubt that some aspects of “personality” do play 
a large part in the successful achievement of a child in any new type 
of school, both in relation to the approach to new school work, and 
1n adjusting to a new group of teachers, and a new school regime. 
At best, a junior school head teacher's assessment of personality 
characteristics can only relate to the child's behaviour in a particular 
Junior school, and it is not necessarily true that the same kind of 
behaviour will be^manifested in the new environment. Secondary 
head teachers are often critical of junior head teachers' estimates, 
but the alleged lack of correspondence may be due not so much to 
Maccurate assessment of the situation in the junior school, as to 
fundamental differences in the two situations which make assess- 
ments, however valid relative to the first, inapplicable to the second. 
Either the junior head teacher's assessment must be recognised as 
relating to the junior school and consideration given to the change 
1n circumstances, or the junior head teacher must attempt to make a 
Prediction of "personality" as it may be manifested, not only in a 
Certain type of secondary school, but in any one individual school. 
Since neither of these alternatives is strictly practicable, the use of 
Càd teachers’ assessments of personality ought perhaps to be more 
T cs Authority claims a 14% improvement in prediction at 11 (over a purely 
“ ive test method) by using a composite “teacher’s assessment" in which 
ofpeseverance” and “conscientiousness” were two of the six items assessed. The 
А лық өр abiy ee arithmetic and ay for grammar school 
of the 149; i s the eval ‘uating criterion was in terms о! 5 (сас! hers assessments, much 
h improvement claimed may be due to the introduction of the common 
Aen subjective assessment, and in any case, the two purely “personality 
ents” contribute only one-third of the weight of this composite assessment. 
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clearly recognised as a doubtful component of a selection procedure. 
(The same criticisms might be made of assessments of school work, 
but the strictly intellectual learning situations in junior and secon- 
dary schools have sufficient in common for the prediction te be 
much more accurate.) 


2. Theoretical Basis of the Method of Assessment 
Secondly, the theoretical assumptions underlying the quantitative 
assessments commonly made on school records for selection purposes 


need careful examination. The assumptions made appear to be the 
following : 


т (а) That there are entities (traits, qualities, characteristics) which 
can һе defined in such a way as to be recognisable in any 
circumstances, by any assessor. 


1(6) That these entities are uniform in character throughout 
their range of manifestation, and are thus amenable to a 
“linear” type of measurement. 

2. That these entities are manifested in the population in such a 

way that if accurately measured, the amounts would be 
found to be “normally distributed" (in the statistical sense). 1 


The first assumption has at least two difficulties, a psychological 
one relating to the choice of a system of traits, set of factors, or 
other analysis of the hypothetical entities forming 
ality, and a linguistic one of finding names for, 
the total range of these entities w 
all assessors. Both difficulties are di 
list of trait-names given earlier in t 
profusion of such terms to which 


the total person- 


ones, and if the graduations of the ch. 
population in each should be, 
Five-point scale 

A.B UG TD E 

32:5 24 45 24 %5 (if the range is assumed to b 
or 6 24 38 24 6 (if the ra 

The usual approximation 15:— 

5 25 40 25 5 
Three-point scale 

А В G ; 


16 68 16 (if the range is assumed to be -+ 


aracteristic are ci 
respectively, 


is с +30 to —36); 
nge is assumed to be +2-56 to --256). 


or 20 595 20 (if the range is assumed to be did par t = 5с) = 
The usual approximation is:— dd 
20 60 20 5 " 
(All figures approximate, to the nearest 5%.) 


*Allport, С, W. Personality (Holt, 1937). 
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surface traits described by Cattell! shows the complexity involved in 
an attempt to describe and explain “personality.” 

The major objection to using such a system of traits as a basis for 
assessment required for educational guidance purposes, is that 
although the traits may in a limited sense classify and grade beha- 
viour, they give no indication of the cause of the behaviour, and may 
group together children who are very different in total personality. 

This difficulty is recognised in some records and an attempt is 
made to meet it by defining the categories of the scale by two or more 
phrases each suggesting implicitly a different cause for the particular 
degree of the trait. 
| For instance, in several of the *Sociability" scales the “E” category 
18 described as:— 


(а) “Very solitary, or unfriendly in attitude to other children.” 
or (b) “Self-centred, solitary, unfriendly.” 
or (с) “Keeps very much to self, not interested in others” 
or (d) “Solitary by choice, introspective, very shy and wanting 
in the social graces.) 

ms hus the child who is classified as extremely lacking in sociability 
E» Eos don ч à 
( E") may positively be antagonistic, uninterested, or possibly very 
Interested but inhibited or restricted in showing his feeling. The 
Word most purely descriptive of his behaviour is "solitary," all the 
other words or phrases imply the cause, which may differ quite 
widely from one child to another. 

At the other end of this scale, there are further examples of the 
Same problem. Thé “A” category is described as:— 


(а) “Very sociable, companionable, and enjoys company." 
ог (0) “Is only happy with others.” 


ог (c) “Very companionable, happiest іп the company of others, 
talks freely and volunteers confidences.” 


A child described by (a) may differ considerably from a child 
described by (b), and the last phrase of (c) might apply to neither 
of them. 

Similar difficulties are exemplified in some of the descriptions of 

е Categories in some scales of perseverance. Different sets of 

scriptions bring in varying sideline descriptions (e.g., erratic, 
Weak-willed, restless, requiring encouragement, easily distracted, 
аск Concentration) which makes comparisbn of the same grade 
с сше. In опе record the “А” category of a scale of perseverance 
3 Dtains the phrase “Сап become very preoccupied, capable of a 
eny high “degree of attention" and the “Е” category contains the 
rpg tll R. B^ Description and Measurement of Personality. (World Book Company, 
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phrase ‘‘abstracted, difficult to obtain attention." The real difference 
between these two is not in degree of pre-occupation, but in whether 
the pre-occupation is concerned with the teacher's (approved) 
interest, or the child's (disapproved) interests. This is an extreme 
example of the general problem of assessing perseverance, or any 
other “characteristic.” The difficulty is that the behaviour shown 
by any one child may vary greatly with the circumstances, е.5., 
whether the lesson is arithmetic or English, learning tables or model- 
making; whether it is first thing on Monday morning, just before 
lunch, or late on Friday afternoon; whether the teacher is Mr. 8 
or Miss J; and that, in any case, the behaviour may be interpreted 
differently by different observers. 

Such difficulties of verbal description give rise to doubts about the 
suitability of this system (descriptions by means of a limited number 
of “traits” or “characteristics”) at least for educational purposes. 

Although it might be very convenient for allocation purposes if 
temperamental qualities could be taken into account in a strictly 
numerical, preferably additive way, there are difficulties, other than 
the purely mechanical ones of making and combining the assess- 
ments, which militate against such procedures. Not only must it be 
possible to define the grades of each characteristic uniquely, so that 
they are always understood in the same way, but it must be shown 
that possession of a particular trait in positive degree is positively 
correlated with school success. Very few Authorities make any 
reference to this in their handbooks or records. It is usually tacitly 
assumed that an “A” grading in these characteristics is necessarily a 
desirable thing, not only by the teachers who make the assessments, 
but by the selection panels who refer to them. The verbal descriptions 
may be forgotten, and a child who has been classified as an “A” 
may be accepted as a thoroughly desirable commendable grammar 
school candidate, when in fact the descriptions were :— 

“15 only happy with others.” 

and “Very persevering and tenacious, frequently obstinate.” 

On the other hand, teachers who have had experience of educa- 
tionally subnormal children know that in some circumstances such 


children are only happy with others and can show extraordinary 
perseverance of the blind, unthinking variety, 


І f and are often quite 
incapable of giving up a task which has obviously become imprac- 
ticable. 
One Authority gives another example :— 
“It should be noted that the 
in a marked degree may 
e.g., self-confidence . . .” 


possession of some of these qualities 
not necessarily be wholly to the gcod, 


and a second Authority states a different aspect of the same point:— 
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“Tt must, however, be remembered that in the assessment of 
personal characteristics, as opposed to attainment in school 
subjects, an A is not necessarily “better” than a В, or even а С. 
„Eor example, an A іп “‘Sociability” is hardly compatible with an 

in *Self-reliance," and an A in “Willingness” is not likely to be 

accompanied by an A in “Concentration.” 9 

In fact it is likely that the more nearly the trait assessed conforms 

to Бір Cyril Burt's! recommendation :— 

“The traits to be assessed should be, as far as possible, mental 
abilities or character traits, recognised in psychological research, 
not the vague entities or abstract nouns of popular description, 
which often designate an obscure compound of several traits 
varying more or less independently of one another . . .” 

the more likely is the “А? category to be undesirable in most circum- 
stances. 
The second assumption, that of normality of distribution of the 
trait, is open to serious question. It would of course be possible to 

normalise” any distribution by suitable limitation or expansion of 
the definition of each of the sategories, but although this is a statis- 
tical possibility, it is not really practicable for this purpose. Some 
Authorities do adopt this method, by asking the teachers to arrange 
the children in groups of given percentage size, without regard to 
any verbal descriptions of the categories. The process is really one of 
making a rank order and then dividing it up. Such Authorities are 
very few, and most Authorities give not only a specified percentage 
distribution, but a description of each category. No research seems 
to have been done'to see whether, in fact, a sufficiently large number 
ОҒ assessors do regard any one description as fitting the specified 
Percentage of the population. There are several items of evidence 
discussed earlier in the Report which make it seem unlikely that such 
Unanimity could be discovered. . 

To reiterate:— 

(i) Several Authorities specifying the same percentage distri- 
bution, give differing descriptions of the categories. 

(ii) A few Authorities using almost identical descriptions of 
categories, give quite widely differing percentage distri- 
butions. 

(iii) An analysis of actual assessments shows that unless very 
strict precautions are taken, the distributions are not normal, 
but either skewed, or humped, or sometimes both.? 


ашты С. The Reliability of Teachers’ Assessments of their Pupils. (British 
ошта! of Educational Psychology, 1945. Vol. XV, Part II.) я 
n analysis of “personality” assessments for a complete 11 4- age-group in a 

st auty borough showed that not one of the distributions could be considered 
atistically noímal, either in total, or when considered school by school (sec 
Ppendix тт, р. 185). ы 


со 
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(iv) In many cases, the same descriptions are used for children of 
, all ages, whereas it is well known that the absolute standard 
of, say, perseverance, which can be expected of a g-year-old 
child is not the same as that which can be expected of a sixth- 
form pupil. In fact, the descriptions are not really used, the 
teacher has (o rely on his (or her) experience of the standard 

at any given age. 

(v) Some of the characteristics assessed are determined almost 
entirely by environmental or cultiiral standards and it 
would be unreasonable to expect a normal distribution in 
these circumstances, e.g., if co-operation" is assessed on a 
five-point scale for a school population it is likely to have a 


far larger proportion of “А” and “В” than a normal 
distribution would have. 


Furthermore, the adult’s conception of any of these traits is based 
on the experience of a wide range of the population, adult and 
child, in a wide variety of circumstances. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the limited and very special environment of the school may 
considerably limit the range of any characteristic behaviour which 
may be shown by a child in school; this alone is probably sufficient 
to explain the very skew distribution obtained for assessments of such 
characteristics as "co-operation." On the whole, the assumption of 
normality is fully accepted for all characteristics, even for ones which 
are plainly the result of moral training, and could, therefore be 
expected to be strongly skewed towards the positive, favourable end 
of the scale. It is depressing to think that one Authority assessing 


""Trustworthiness" expects 5% of its junior school children (i.e., two 
or three in each class) to be:— 


“Totally unreliable, quite irresponsible; a cheat—faithless and 
deceitful; untruthful—a habitual liar; dishonest—guilty of petty 


thieving; frequently blames others for his own misdeeds; rarely 
carries out duties or observes rules." 


_ Tf the assumption of normality of distribution is difficult to defend 
in the unselected population of the junior schools, it is still more 


difficult to defend in the secondary schools, as one Authority has 
realised :— ч 


"In any class of 30-40 pupils, this distribution. (10:20:40: 
20:10:) of grades would only be very roughly approached, 
especially where pupils have been classified on a basis of school 
achievement and the quality being assessed is related to achieve- 
ment. Thus, for example, Form тА in such a classification would 
comprise not only the naturally clever and interested pupils, Iut 
also a fair number of those who through perseverance, steadiness 
of character, and self-confidence have made the most of their less 
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brilliant intellectual powers. The distribution of grades on such 

qualities would therefore be expected to show a higher proportion 

of “А? than *E"s. But if the grades of all the classes in Form 1 

Were distributed together, the resulting proportions should*tend 

to that given above if the grading is being done accurately." 

The evidence from sets of assessments (relating to unselected 
groups of junior school children) examined during this inquiry 
supports the assumption that the “А” stream children will have a 
higher proportion of “А” assessments than “E” assessments. There 
is evidence also that if the assessments of all the streams in the year 
group are combined, the resulting distribution is continuous and 
humped, but usually too skewed to the top of the scale to be con- 
sidered normal. The Authority probably had this limitation in mind 
in using the words "should tend to that given above [i.e., а normal 
distribution] if the grading is being done accurately.” 

" On the other hand, it seems that a quite contrary point of view 
is held by many Authorities, as the following typical quotation 
shows:— 

“There is no strong evidence to suggest that Primary School, 
Grammar School, Technical School, Modern School samples 
differ very much in their distributions of temperamental qualities. 
For all types of school, they give assessments of temperamental 
qualities in a normal distribution scale, viz— 10%, 20%, 40%, 
20%, 10%.” 

The reason for the absence of “strong evidence” is that the 
teachers have no means of comparing the children in one school 
With those of any’other. The difference between individuals in a 
8roup currently being taught are far more real and evident to the 
teacher, than the difference between the general standard of the 
whole well-known group, and the general standard of another group 
of whom the teacher may have little or no experience. The teacher 
of а group highly selected in terms of one characteristic (intellectual 
ability, for instance) none the less finds it possible to distinguish 
quite finely between them on others, and consequently tends to use 
the whole range of any assessment scale. The same difficulty arises 
їп assessing school work, of course, and children in modern schools 
тау be classed as “А” for arithmetic, and perhaps get 80% on an 
examination, but no-one would try to maintain that they are there- 
fore the equals of the grammar schools’ “A” children. " 

In the inquiry quoted previously, it was found that in junior 
schools, where it is possible to compare children of all levels of 
ability, the correlation between school work assessments, and almost 
any “personality” quality was uniformly about -6. That is, there 
appears to he a fairly strong tendency for “А” and “В” assessments 
of personal qualities to go with good ability in school work. 
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This should mean that if assessments and allocation were у 
the grammar school children would have average or good persona. y 
assessments and the modern school children would have y E ; 
poor assessments, on the whole. But the relation азаа the p 
groups would be extremely difficult for either the ңеш 
modern school teacher to decide, and in practical experience £ 
second quotation given above has the appearance of — ГЕ 
nearly true, if only because in each case the ag а 15% : 
group in each particular school is considered rather t| ап due yea 
group over the whole area. In addition, the high correlation d 
personality and ability assessments is in some part due © ap 
effect,” rather than a real positive relation, and it is extremely 
difficult to test the accuracy of either point of view. This introduces 
the third group of objections to the use of five-point scales at the 
present time. 


3. Practical Difficulties of making Five-point Assessments 
; - 
(i) “Halo effect 


Sir Gyril Burt has given! a list of recommendations for the 
improvement of teachers’ assessments, in which һе states:— 


“In particular the assessor should be warned about the effect 
of ‘halo’ (the unconscious tendency to infer that a particular 


person must be good in all qualities because he is good or likeable 
іп one).” 


It is also true that a bad assessment (often in some character 
quality) tends to lower the assessments given on any other quality. 
If a child is quick at his lessons and no trouble in class he will 
probably be assessed highly on any characteristic, even for inst 
*'Sociability," when he is in fact rather shy 
frequent source of irritation because lively c 
interrupt, he may be given poor assessme 
"Imagination," his strong point w 
\ This source of unreliability h 
research in which a set of fifteen a 

- was correlated with test scores o 
metic, English, and intelligence) 
The highest loadings on the 
nearly 70% of the variance) 
both 0:92, and the lowest lo 
second and third factors ассо 
of the remaining vari 
assessments of English, 
the three test scores, also 


ance, 
and retiring. Ifthe is a 
uriosity prompts him to 
nts all round, even on 
hich gets him into difficulties. 

as been illustrated in a recent 
ssessments made on school records 
n three standardised tests (arith- 
» and the whole matrix factorised. 
first factor (which accounted for 
were for reasoning and observation, 
ading was for sociability, 0-74. The 
unted for 5-4% and 3:59, respectively 
ance, and were barely identifiable. “Тһе 
arithmetic, verbal facility, and speed, and 
had high loadings on the first fac.or, whith 

Burt, С. The iabili d 
Journal of diia! Poteet oe ш i)" 
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seems to be a measure of general “school-room ability,” even 


sociability and co-operation contributing largely to it. All the 
assessments are in fact very closely related, so closely that, there 
seoms to be little point in making so many of them." 

The “halo effect? may be minimised by taking certain precautions. 
Ohe of the most effective is to make the assessments on one charac- 
teristic at a time for the whole class of children; using slips of card 
on which are written,the children's names, and sorting these into 
the five categories, comparing the groups as they are formed. This 
procedure is far less conducive to “‘halo effect” than the assessment 
of one child at a time on a number of characteristics. 

This recommendation to assess one trait at a time throughout the 
group is given in the Foundation's handbook and also by many 
Authorities, but in spite of this, a very large proportion (roughly 
9094) of the teachers who were interviewed in connection with this 
Survey (a representative selection from six Authorities jn various 
types of area) said that they never used this method. A large number 
admitted that they had never even tried it, one thought that it was 
"just another psychologist'S fad," and many said, “I prefer to 
consider the individual child as a whole." This latter statement 
ilustrates the confusion of thought which exists about methods of 
assessment suitable for clinical or diagnostic purposes (of an integra- 
tive nature) and those of a strictly comparative kind which require 
the isolation of a single characteristic for analytic study. There і по 
doubt that both the clinical psychologist and the teacher need to 
make an integrative review of all the available data for any one 
child, and to consider the child as a whole, but whereas the psycho- 
logist has the comparative basis “built in" in the standardisation of 
the tests used, the teacher must provide this basis from a critical 
appreciation of the other children in the group to which the child 
under consideration belongs, or even of all other children of the 
Same age. The aim is first to get a clear accurate assessment of some 
Important facets of the personality and then to consider what part 
they play in the whole, rather than to examine the whole as such, 
with the attendant risk of some salient characteristic overshadowing 
a less noticeable but none the less important one. It is not the need 
to consider the child as a whole which is in question, but the way in 
which the necessary data for this process should be obtained. 

The “опе trait at a time" method has other practical advantages 
to recommend it to the teacher. If more than one or two assessments 
lave to be made the method is much quicker because it eliminates 
the constant reference (о the verbal descriptions which should be 
riade foreach individual child if the “опе child at a time” method 
15 used. One Authority has produced a form of “с]аѕѕ” record so that 

*See Appendix 11, p. 185. 
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the assessments for the whole class may be entered column by 
column, over a period of some weeks before the individual records 
are completed, when each child’s row of assessments is transferred. 
(а) Attitude of assessor | 3 

In the paper previously quoted, ! Burt specifically mentions lack 
of interest and lack of time" as causes of unreliability, and theré is 
reason to think that a teacher who has to make the fifteen or more 
assessments of ability and temperament required on some records, 
for a class of forty or more children, sometimes in the last week or so 
of the summer term, probably has insufficient of either. If a record 
card entails so much work that a feeling of irritation is engendered 
in the teacher not only is time wasted, but the assessments will be 
made without sufficient consideration, and the record defeats its 
own ends. 

The results quoted above were obtained from assessments made 
not specifically for research purposes but in the normal course of 
school roütine after the records had been in use for four years, when 
it might be assumed that the teachers were quite familiar (if not 
bored!) with the procedure. They are therefore more likely to contain 
the sort of error induced by lack of time and interest than would 
results obtained from assessments collected purely for research 
purposes, when the investigator is usually careful to enlist the active 
co-operation of the teacher, and for scientific and other reasons, 
does not ask for too much at a time. 

(iti) Variation in standards 

Even when every possible precaution is taken 
assessments are made to the best of the teacher 
bound to be differences in standards of assessmen 
between schools, and between areas. If these assessments arc to be 
used for any comparative, selective purpose this is a great dis- 
advantage, and one which is not easily remedied by any scaling 
process. The assumption that the assessments should be distributed 
in the same way as, Say, scores on an intelligence test is very doubtful, 
although this is the one most commonly made. The problem is 
particularly acute for an Authority which has large numbers of 
comparatively small schools, for not only do the small numbers 
involved make the scaling process inaccurate, but these are the very 
schools whose relative isolation makes it difficult for teachers to 
have a close knowledge of the standards held by other schools.’ 


Relevance of Assessments 


to ensure that the 
s ability, there are 
t between teachers, 


Finally, supposing after due consideration of the theoretical ard 
practical difficulties involved, it is thought to be justifiable to assume 
that quantitative assessments of personality traits could be maae 

*Burt, C. The Reliability of Teachers’ Assessments of their Pupils. (British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1945. Vol. XV. Part IL) 
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reliably within schools, and on a uniform basis between schools, a 
decision must still be made on the way in which these assessments 
should be used in selecting children for a particular form of educa- 
tích. The two most commonly assessed characteristics аге perse- 
verance and sociability, but at the normal age of selection for 
secondary education perseverance is not always a very highly 
developed quality in many of the brightest children, and a high 
degree of sociability may be a positive disadvantage from the point 
of view of academic success. Is it right to assume, for instance, that 
of two children, equally matched in intelligence, the more perse- 
vering will make the best grammar school candidate? Is there not a 
possibility that, ай 11, a slight deficiency in perseverance may be a 
natural concommitant of a lively, curious, all-embracing interest? 
Furthermore, ten minutes of intense concentration and perseverance 
in one child may have as good results as half an hour’s steady 
perseverance in another and may have given the former twenty 
minutes in which to be distracted, distracting and far from perse- 
vering. Such differences in personal characteristics need not neces- 
sarily affect the ultimate efficiency of learning, or ability to profit 
by a grammar school type of education, although they often do. 
Further, such characteristics are susceptible to training and if the 
pupil has the necessary basic ability, the most appropriate place for 
the training would appear to be the grammar school, where the 
intensity of the curriculum and the stimulation of pupils of equal, 
or better, or more efficiently used ability may be utilised in the 
process. The absence of this stimulation may be a direct cause of 
‘laziness and disihterest of some pupils in the junior school, and 
transfer to a grammar school may immediately effect a change of 
attitude. Personal relationships between pupil and teacher in the 
junior school may also contribute to the creation of a negative 
attitude to school work, and if this factor is operative, it will have a 
much stronger influence in the junior school where often only one, 
or a very small number of teachers is concerned with the pupil, 
than in a secondary school where several specialist teachers may be 
concerned, and the effect of an individual antipathy is mitigated by 
good relations with other members of the staff.- 

Admittedly, as long as there is competition for grammar school 
Places, there is a strong argument for allotting them to pupils who 
not only have ability, but who have already demonstrated that they 
know how to use it, and are willing to do sb. This, however, is not a 
good reason for making the possession of certain character qualities 
a criterion for entry to grammar schools. It may be argued that the 
gramma? school should at least have the chance (some would say 
the right) to develop and train such qualities of character as will 
enable the child to use its abilities to the full. 
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The transition from primary to secondary education at 11 
provides, in principle at least, an excellent opportunity for reviewing 
the relationship between ability and achievement, and assessments 
of personality made at this stage could be of great value in deciding 
not only the type of education most suitable for the child, but which 
particular school of any given type, and: within the school, which 
teacher or class, would be most likely to bring out the best in the 
child. Р : 

Unfortunately, however, the process of allocation to secondary 
schools is at present more often correctly described as “selection.” 
Where entry to a grammar school has to be decided on a competitive 
basis, rather than strictly on a suitability basis, this opportunity for 
true educational guidance is lost. 


The Value of the “Personality” Section 


The theoretical and practical problems discussed in the last 
section of*this chapter justify the hesitation of the many Authorities 
who have not as yet included a “‘personality” section on their records, 
and the doubts of many who have. "There is no doubt, however, in 
the minds of teachers (no less than administrators or record-card 
designers) that character and temperament do play a very large part 
in determining the extent to which a child makes the most of his own 
educational abilities, and the opportunities provided for him. This 
means that the section should not be abandoned as useless, but that 
no effort should be spared in the attem : 
of assessment and recording, 
using the information when i 
that although they have no gi 
the very fact that the attem 


interest and study 
even if at present 


2 ERR: ported in Chapter VI 
+ tor record card purposes, the term “personality” i 
1 › У” is generall 
used to describe all those aspects of the individual child other 


than the purely physical, or i i 
; or intellectual. A ve: i 
other terms and other inter: Ar 


pretations is also used, 
2. Тһе percentage of records having no "personality section 
varies from 26% at the infant stage, through 8% "u^ juniqr 
stage to 39/ at the secondary stage. About half the АПЫ 


make no provision for ri alit 
mak к ecordin assessmen 
g ts of person у 
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3. 


A descriptive form of assessment is more common at the infant 
stage, a quantitative form more common at the junior and 


secondary stages. е 


A wide variety of systems of classification, and terms describing 
behaviour is in use; the most commonly occurring terms 
relate to: ы 
E (i) Habits of work а 

(ii) Social relationships 

(iii) Stability of temperament or mood. 


. The terms used are not generally defined, even where quanti- 


tàtive assessments are required. Definitions of some charac- 
teristics vary considerably from one record to another, and 
different percentage distributions are suggested. 

The usefulness of the assessments made for the purposes 
ascribed to them is limited, because for diagnostic, purposes 
they are too general, lacking detail, and for allocation purposes 
their reliability is low and their prognostic value doubtful. 


H e. H H А 
. The assumptions made in defining and using five-point scales 


for “personality” characteristics are questionable, and the 
practical difficulties of making and using the assessments are 
great. 
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Nursery School Record Cards ‘ 


Only nine Authorities made any reference to the nursery school 
stage on their record cards. Of these, 


One provided a separate card (almost identical with the 
infant one), 


Two provided a separate section (exactly identical with the 
infant one), 


Five included the heading in the infant card or section, and 
provided for one or two years’ assessments on the same basis as 
the infant ones, ы 


7 One required only the name of the nursery school. 

It is therefore impossible to generalise about characteristics of 
nursery school records as such, but it is interesting that the three 
Authorities who made considerable provision for recording at this 
stage, i.e., the first three Authorities listed above, had very detailed 
infant sections of an unusual type, providing senarate sections or 


cards. As no generalisations can be made, the three outstanding 
examples will be described in detail 


Example 1 


Stiff quarto card, identical with the infant card in general layout 
save that instead of detailed assessment of attainments (e.g. number 


Sense, writing,) a space was left for *Head's Report." The card 
provided for the usual entries of name 


The “Health” section included 
vious illnesses, and assessments of car: 
control, nutrition. S у i 


1 І ting to school 
meals, milk, cod liver oil, 


orange juice, ferrous sulphate, and 


ment arising from medical inspection. 
There was also a space for “Health Comments.” е 


Personality development was assessed by underlining applicable 
adjectives from the following lists:— 
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Aggressive, Shy, Selfish, Generous, Solitary, 


Towards Others | Children Sociable, Helpful 
$ 
е8 Resentful, Dependent, Submissive, Confident, 
| Adults | Friendly : ; 
5 


o 


о 
Resentful, Normal, Adaptable, ` Actively 


Towards School Co-operative 


o 


5 


ə 


Intellectual development was assessed mainly in note form, under 
the headings :— | ` 
Speech (Enunciation, Vocabulary, Ability to Express Ideas), 
Use of Concrete Material, 
Concentration (Spasmodic, Persistent, Absorbed), 
Memory (Poor, Normal, Very Good), 
Response to Artistic Appeal (Music, Art, Stories, Dramatic 
Play). 


e 


Example 2 


A large quarto card, folded in half, for nursery and infant record 
jointly. In addition to the usual factual information, “open” sections 
were provided for notes on abnormalities of health, personal 
habits, and physical skills. For each year, from 2+ to 6+, assess- 
ments were made in note form under the headings:— 

Attainments: Speech; Language; Creative work. 


Emotional and Social Progress: Attitude to Children; Attitude 
to Adults; Special Characteristics. 


Example 3 


An “аШ-аве” record, providing separate spaces but identical 


headings for “епа of stage" reports іп note form, in nursery and 
infant schools. 


The following headings were used:— 
Social development 
To parents, e.g., over-dependent, monopolising, secure. 
To teachers, e.g., friendly, talkative, suspicious, co-operative. 
To other children, e.g., friendly, protective, aggressive, etc. 
To himself, €.g., can he wash himself, dress himself, feed himself. 
9 Use of materials 
ы Experimental, e.g., painting, and building freely. 
Inhibited, €.8., fearful of playing, unable to use materials easily. 


Ingenious, €.g., able to adapt materials freely to own use. 
о 
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Play maturity В 
Without a plan, e.g., apparently aimless, etc. . 
With a plan, e.g., able to concentrate so that a plan is worked 
out. А А 
Progressive planning, e.g., showing development. 


Bodily control — * | 
Large movements, e.g., jumping, running, etc. 
Finer movements, e.g., ability to carry milk, etc. 
Use of sensory apparatus, etc. 


(The detailing of examples has been abbreviated a little in the 
above sections.) 


Altainments at transfer to next department 


(The section was headed Nursery and Infant, but no sub-division 
of space was made, so the report is possibly only made at the end of 
the infant stage.) 


` Speech, €g., does the child talk clearly and fluently, (a) to the 
teacher, (b) to other children. 


Reading (a) Methods employed, 


(b) Stage of development, 
(c) Books read. 


Number, e.g., ability to count, recognition of figures and coins, 
recognition of capacity, length, weight. 
Special Interests, ы 


Other Remarks. ы 


The inclusion of the sub-heading “Methods Employed’” under 
“Reading” is noteworthy because it is an extremely rare item which 
might with profit be included more often, particularly at the end of 


the infant stage, and if the infant school is not very well known to the 
receiving junior school. 


It can be seen from these three examples that if any recording is 


undertaken at this stage the emphasis is more on physical and social 
development thar on attainment or intellectual ability. Since the 
recording systems of many Authorities are orientated solely towards 
the academic aspect of a child’s development, it is not surprising that 
there are so few nursery record cards. ` 
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> 
Grammar School Records 


„ 
5 


Of those Authorities who had a secondary stage form of record 
card, only two fifths reported that it was used in grammar schools 
and of these, several said that its use was optional, and from inspec- 
,tion of the cards it was evident in many cases that grammar schools 
would need some supplementary record, particularly in the sixth 
form years. Only half a dozen Authorities made specific provision 
for grammar school needs, by including either a separate loose-leaf 
Sheet or separate section on the general secondary card. Many 
Authorities reported that their grammar schools had their own 
individual forms. Since the information from this source was too 
slight to make any generalisations, an appeal was made to secondary 
School teachers’ organisations, asking school representatives for 
further information. The response was not widespread, but those 
teachers who were kind enough to send copies of their cards were very 
generous in the detailed information they provided about the use of 
their cards, and their helpful co-operation is most gratefully acknow- 
ledged. , 

The cards available show at least as much diversity ав those 
devised by Local Education Authorities. Many of the systems have 
been in use for a very long time, and have been continuously 
adapted to meet the needs of the individual schools. Within the 
confines of their own schools, where the systems are thoroughly 
understood and the general standard well known, they obviously 
provide a wealth of valuable information, but it is doubtful whether 
they would have much objective value to an outsider. 

The main characteristics of the cards available may be sum- 
marised thus :— 


4. Form 


1. The records were most frequently of the card-index form. They 
Were often very small (some less than postcard size), and frequently 
contained no information other than name and academic record in 
Some numerical or code form. This small size was due in part to the 
fect that they were by no means comprehensive records. Presumably 
health records were kept on separate medical cards, and attendance 
records in form-registers. Presumably also, much more personal 
puotmation would be available in the headmasters’ correspondence 

es. 
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B. Content 


1. Great stress was laid on academic attainments. This was 
exemplified by the detailed lists of examination and terminal marks, 
‘and the recording of remarks on attainment made on reports to 
parents. Very often the competitive element was noticeable in 
records of prizes won, position in class in individual subjects, and 
final position. Oniy on two cards was any attempt made to convert 
examination percentage marks into a more meaningful form, com- 
parable between subjects and from year to year. 


2. There was considerable emphasis on the part played by the 
pupil as a member of the school community. This was shown by the 
records of positions of authority held (e.g. form-leader or represen- 
tative or prefect), or membership of societies, and also by the 
assessments of "public spirit,” "leadership, "reliability," and 
"conduct." The negative aspect was shown (particularly in boys’ 


schools) <n records of punishments, both for “bad” behaviour and 
for poor work. 


3. There were frequently records of athletic achievements. 
Membership of school teams was often recorded, and again, the 
winning of prizes for individual performances. 

4. There was a marked a 
only one of the records from boys’ schools, 
schools, was there any form 
with the five-point scale method so commo 
Education Authority cards. The headmaster on whose record the 
"personality" section appeared found it useless because, he said, 
there were as many different opinions as masters. One girls? school, 
having found the same difficulty, had adopted a system of collecting 
àn assessment from each member of the staff who taught a particular 
child, and letting form- and head-mistress agree on a suitable 


tive records may be less in 
grammar schools than elsewhere, because the pupil is often well 


known in a general Way to many members of the staff throughout 
his school career, Smaller classes, and the co-ordin 


the form-master, or sometimes housemaster, are an advantage in 
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this respect. Many schools also hold consultations each year, between 
head and small groups of teachers, to consider the promotion of each 
pupil from form to form. Although this is primarily an academic 
matter, it does provide an opportunity for the discussion of ‘other 
problems for certain outstanding children. On the other hand, the 
gréater amount of specialisation may mean that no one teacher 
knows the child as well as, say, the junior school teacher may know 
each member of his class, and a very varying collection of opinions 
may result. Unless theré is some means of co-ordinating the available 
information about each pupil, there is a danger that an underlying 
problem, affecting all ‘Subjects, may be overlooked, or that diffi- 
culties in one subject may be reflected in another without the true 
cause being suspected. The need for educational guidance within 
the grammar school, particularly in choice of courses, is at least as 
great as in the junior school, when the first main decision about type 
of course to be followed is made. Although decisions about choice of 
subjects or general bias of the course are often made âfter very 
thorough consultation between members of the staff, this is not 
always the case. In many cirgumstances, a cumulative record might 
provide all-round evidence against which the claims of any one 
subject (or teacher) could be assessed. d 
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APPENDIX 9 
в Vocational Guidance 


The extent to which the responsibility for, vocational guidance is 
undertaken by secondary schools varies greatly, but whether advice 
is offered by the school, or by the youth employment officer, the 
school has a great contribution to make from its intimate knowledge 
of the pupil’s capacities as exhibited in school work and other school 
activities. At the school-leaving stage, the youth employment officer 
makes out a summarised report for each pupil for whom he has to 
make recommendations, drawing on the information provided by 
the school, and the opinions expressed by the pupil and his or her 
parents during an interview. Some Local Education Authorities 
considered it unnecessary to anticipate this by recording information 
about the pupil’s ambitions during his school life 3 others thought 
that a long-term record of this nature might be helpful, or they 
wished to keep, within-the school or within the Education Office’s 
jurisdiction, some record of this sort of information. Only half a 
dozen Authorities did this in great detail, but some items were 
recorded fairly frequently as the following table shows: 


TABLE 29 


INCIDENCE OF ITEMS RELATING TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
- е 


Total number of secondary Stage records. , ТА аз 4% + 18 Е,* 
Records with no section relating to vocational guidance 25 
Items 
Head teacher's recommendation only m 
Pupil'séhoice — ., "s es in a - ar 15* 
Parents’ wishes... sà i ар Б. M 6 ro 
Head’s recommendation . А ne ve TA uu = n 13* 
Aptitude Tests or other data m „з sd е UN 2 
Youth employment officer’s recommendations "s M 2 
Occupation on leaving .. ҰМ T a .. ^ 21* 
Unsuitable employment. . өл sis 5. 2% 2 
*See note on page 64. Iterrs on the National Е oundation's cards are shown with 
an asterisk, А 


Some of the Authorities listed as having no section headed 
“Vocational Guidance” or some similar title, made a record of the 
Occupation entered on leaving school, and this latter item included 
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records of further education. Almost all the secondary stage cards 
provided space for the head’s final report, апа this, doubtless, in 
some cases embodied recommendations about employment. As an 
example of the detailed information assembled for guidance purposes, 
the headings used on one Authority’s record are quoted in full 
belpw. The same information (or most of it) "appeared on many 
cards under other separate headings, and would undoubtedly be 
used -by the head teacher when consulting with parents and pupil 
about careers (e.g. tes? results). 


Example of the Vocational Guidance Section which appears on one 
Secondary Record Card 


1. Athletics 


Physi 
2. School offices held , Шие 
3. Leisure interests:— | | 
A. Intellectual | | | 
B. Practical e General Appearance 


С. Social | | 
4. Special aptitudes. | | | 


5. Family occupations :— 


A. Father Vocational Tests 
B. Brothers/Sisters | 

Type Result 
6. Employment suggested by: - 2 | 


A. Parents 
„В. Pupil 


7. Unsuitable employment 


8. Type of employment recommended 


9. Subsequent history. 


Item five is an unusual and noteworthy entry which may be of 
great importance in some cases. Item seven also may only be relevant 
1n a small number of cases, but may be extremely useful then. The 
card from which this example is quoted was an “all-age” one, and no 
assessments of special abilities or interests were made at any other 
Stage. This card had no detailed record of medical history (although 
this would probably be available on the school medical card) but 
айу physical disability which might limit possible occupations 
would doubtless be mentioned under item seven. There is a com- 
paratively detailed record of this kind on the Post Primary Card 
published by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology which 
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is, of course, designed specifically for vocational guidance, but 
otherwise the recording of this sort of information is comparatively 
rare. Some Authorities are experimenting, in conjunction with 
youth employment officers, with various procedures, with a view to 
bringing together and utilising the available information, and 
developments may be expected in due course. 


CHAPTER VII ә 


4 SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Review of Contents of Report 


The bulk of this Report is an account of the cumulative school 
records actually in use in maintained schools in England and 
Wales in 1950 together with some comment on how they are used, 
and some of their limitations both from the practical and theoretical 
point of view. The most common features of the cumulative record 
Systems in use are briefly summarised here. 


Incidence, age-range, purpose and form of records 
Two-thirds of the one hundred and forty-seven Local Eflucation 

Authorities in England and Wales, including the Isle of Man, were 
using a form of cumulative record in at least one stage (i.e., infant, 
Junior or secondary) of their schools. Nearly half the Authorities using 
records provided forms which cover the whole range from five to 
fifteen years, and of these, nearly half (i.e. one quarter of all Local 
Education Authorities having records) did so in one continuous 
record, usually of book form, or double quarto card. If the three 
Stages were provided with separate records, these were most com- 
monly stiff single quarto cards, and most Authorities sent the cards on 
from one stage to the next so that a completely continuous history 
Was formed. Rather more than a quarter of those Authorities with 
records provided them only at the junior and primary stages, and 
almost all of these were single stiff cards. ^ 

, Two main purposes were quoted for the cumulative records, 
(i) regular educational guidance (i.e. within the school, by class 
teacher and head teacher) and (ii) administrative use, e.g., at the 
time of transfer to secondary schools, or when leaving school for 
employment. É 


Content of records 
(i) Personal and family information.—Al Authorities required full 
Dame (sex sometimes stated, or indicated by colour of card), and 
ate of birth, but there was very rarely any provision for recording 
that the date of birth had been checked against the birth certificate, 
а mecessary precaution where standardised tests are used in the 
making of important decisions, such as allocating to secondary 
Schools. Home address and the name of parent or guardian were 
Usually required, and very frequently an indication of the child's 
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position in the family (i.e. chronologically, in relation to brothers 
and sisters). Provision was often made for recording the occupations 
of the parents since this information may provide useful sidelights 
on family background, while being of strictly factual and verifiable 
nature. More than half the Local Education Authorities provided 
space for recording information about the home, sometimes in 
terms of assessments of material conditions, or the attitude of the 
parents, more often by requiring general notes of unusual circum- 
stances. Welsh’ Authorities usually required information about the 
language background of the child, since this may have a very great 
effect on educational progress, and may sometimes be a factor 
causing emotional disturbances. 


Га. 


(ii) School attendance апа health—Almost all Authorities provided for 

a record of schools attended, often with dates and admission 
numbers, and very often devoted a great deal of space to this 
section. A much smaller number required, in addition, a note of the 
reason fér transfer. Most, but not all, Authorities required infor- 
mation about attendance, either in terms of days present as a 

fraction of the number of possible attendances, or as a rating. 
_ Nearly always the reason for absence was also required, but some- 
times it was assumed that this would be apparent in the health 

section entries. In practice, although. many Authorities provided 

space for notes concerning the pupil's health, there was often 

deplorably little information of this kind entered. This was due to 

the infrequency of medical inspections, and the existence of the 

school medical service's own record cards. These, 

not available to the teacher, and in any case the entries are not 

always in a form that would be ofmuch use to the teacher. There is 

apparently a need for much greater co-operation on this score, A 
number of Authorities asked the teacher for a health rating for each 
child, and on many cards the teachers were required to record any 
special disabilities, abnormalities and defects, This item often 
included non-physical disabilities, 


however, are often 


i 
(iii) Test results and school work—About three-quarters of the 


Authorities with record systems provided space on their records for 
the results of standardised tests. It was a 


particularly frequent item 
in the junior stage records, 


since such tests are often used for allo- 
cation purposes. By far the most frequently mentioned tests in this 


section were those for assessing general mental ability, i.e. 
gence tests, and attainment tests in English and arithmetic. 

Almost all Authorities provided: for the recording of school work 
assessments. There were three exceptions at the infant stage (wh.re 
such assessment is sometimes considered too formal), and on other 
infant records, if any assessment was made, it was often in the form 
of general notes on progress. At the junior stage, seven Authorities 
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had no section under this heading but this was usually because the. 
card was specifically designed for allocation purposes and reliance 
was placed on standardised test results. The differentiation into 
detailed assessments was progressive from the general “langifage” 
and *number" assessments of the infant stage, through the broad 
groppings of the junior stage (e.g. , English? arithmetic, social 
studies, handwork, physiéal activities) to the, detailed subject 
headipgs of the secondary cards (e.g. algebra and geometry ; 
physics and chemistry,°etc). ^ EM А 
Very little instruction was given іп most cases about the form in 
which the assessments should be made except for general recom- 
mendation of the use of a five-point grading system. The majority 
»of the assessments: (which are usually made annually) were on the 
basis of a» five-point scale. In the infant stage there was a slight 
tendency towards “note” form assessments, and in the secondary 
stage, particularly in grammar school records, a tendency to per- 
centage, or “order of merit" assessments. Even where records were 
to be used for purposes requiring the comparison of children from 
different schools, the choice of system of assessment was sometimes 
left to the individual schools, making” the comparison extremely . 


‚ difficult where, for example, rank orders had to be compared with 


percentage marks. In addition, many records made insufficient 
provision for information about the group assessed, e.g. number 
in the class, "stream," average age or age-range of the class, so 
that interpretation of the assessment on an individual record was . 
impossible. 1 % е 47” 
. 7 
(iv) Personality (temperamental qualities) —In spite of the difficulties 
inherent in making any assessments of personal qualities, other than 
intellectual ones, a majority of the Authorities who had a cumulative 
record ¿systèm at any stage provided for some assessment of this 
nature. The proportion varied progressively from about 74% of 
Authorities at the infant stage, through 92% at the junior stage, to 
nearly 97% at the secondary stage. But it must also be remembered 
that about oné third of the Education Authorities have no form of 
individual cumulative record, and that, while information about 
health, scholastic attainments, and attendance will be available 
in other places in the schools, there is unlikely to be any written, 
permanent record of the development of personal qualities. Further- 
more, some of the records which nominally provided for recording 
information about personality did no more, than require a grading 
of "conduct" or “behaviour.” Thus, for a considerable, proportion 
of school-children (two thirds of the infants, one third of juniors’ 
and half,of secondary pupils) there is probably no provision 
anywhere for recording information” about their general personal 


development. ` * 
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On those records which did provide for such assessments, an 
amazing collection of characteristics was assessed by a wide variety 
of methods. The most commonly assessed character traits (using the 
term in a broad sense) were perseverance, sociability, self-confidence, 
co-operation and reliability. " 

The five-point scaie was most commonly used, and on some records 
large numbers of assessments were required. Five seems to be about 
the average, but there were quite a number of Authorities (roughly 
one-third) requiring seven or more. This, in addition to assessments 
of school work, and special abilities, may be straining a teacher's 
interest and enthusiasm too far for good results. Some of the so- 
called "'traits" left much to be desired, both in choice and definition, 
and the doubts of many people about the value of these assessments 


are due, in part at least, to the unsuitable nature of some of the 
"traits" chosen for this purpose. 


(v) Special abilities and aptitudes-—Most of the more recent cards 
included ‘this or a similar heading, roughly two-thirds at the junior 
stage, and slightly less at the secondary stage. The assessment was 
either on a five-point scale, or more commonly 


| › in note form, 
combined with other general information. 


(vi) Activities and interests.—This item was slightly 
both junior and secondary cards than the asse: 
abilities. At the junior stage, 

_ child's suitability for grammar 
stage, to the choice of employ: 
difficult to obtain reliable in 
but most teachers agree that i 
to record from time to time. 


more frequent on 
ssment of special 
this item is considered relevant to the 
school education, and at the secondary 
ment or career. Many teachers find it 
formation for some children if not all, 
tisa relevant, useful kind of information 


(vii) Vocational guidance—Very few " cards made very detailed 
provision for the assembling of relevant data for 


but, of course, a great deal of the information tl 


Officer in any case, there is a 
ry on the school’s record, 


Comparison of the incidence of various items on records 

The relative frequency of the main topics of information at the 
three stages is shown in Table 30. The first set of three columns gives 
the actual number of Authorities at each stage which provide on 
their cumulative records for entries under the headings shown at 
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the side of the table. Thus, home circumstances are recorded by 43 
Authorities which have infant records and 44 Authorities which 
have secondary records. The second set of three columns shows the 
numbers given in the first set of columns expressed as percentages 
of the number of Authorities using records at each stage, respec- 
ЕК) ra H H 

tively. Thus, 43 of the 6g Authorities having infant records have 
provision for information about home circumstances, that is 62%. 
The third set of three columns shows the numbers given in the first set 
of columns expressed as percentages of the total number of Local 
Education Authorities (i.e. the maximum possible number of 
records for any stage). Thus, 43 of the 147 Authorities have pro- 
vision on record cards at the infant stage for information about 
home circumstances, i.e., 29% of all Authorities. 


TABLE 30 


INCIDENCE OF VARIOUS SECTIONS OF CUMULATIVE RECORDS ө 


Freqincy of 


| Frequency expressed 


as a proportion 


Frequency expressed 
as a proportion 


Section 
of those L.E.A.s | of ALL L.E.A.s 
(actual numbers) рле (147) 

Inf. | ўип. | Sec. | Inf. | ўип. | Sec. | Inf. | Jun. | Sec. 

of о/ % of % % 

т 70 70 о 70 о о 

L.E.A.s with records .. | 69 | 98 | 69 |тоо |тоо |100 | 49 | 67 | 47 

EN | 
Home circumstances .. | 43 | 62 | 44 | 62 | 63 | 64 | 29 | 42 | 30 
" 

Health .. ы .. | 48 | 53 | 38 | 70 | 54 | 55 | 33 | 36 | 26 

School york .. .. | 66 | от | 69 | 96 | 93 |тоо | 45 | 62 | 47 

Test results. . .. | 52 | 85 | 58 | 75 | 87 | 84 | 35 | 58 | 39 

Personality Ж .. | 5t | 90 | 67 | 74 | 92 | 97: | 35 | 61 | 46 

Special abilities. . oo | — | 69 | 49 | — | 79 | 71 — | 47 | 33 

Activities and interests.. | — | 73 | 57 | — | 75 | 83 | — | 50 | 39 
_ To summarise briefly, about two-thirds of all the records con- 
sidered in this survey cover much the same ground, and have a 
generally uniform core of information. The variations of individual 
records are, however, very great, and the ohly item which is almost 


uxanimously agreed upon is that relating to the assessment of school 
work and attainments. If, however, we take into consideration all 
those Authorities which do not provide a cumulative record at all, 
we see a rather different aspect of the situation. It may be supposed 
that information about school work and attendance will be available 
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in school mark books and registers, and that information about 
health will be available in the school medical service records, but 
apart. from those sources, it seems unlikely that there will be any 
readily accessible co-ordinated body of information for children in 
schools in roughly half the Local Education Authorities in the 
country. 5 


Evaluation of Existing Forms of Record 


It remains to assess how far, in general, the record cards which 
are provided meet the needs which were postulated in the intro- 
duction to this report. We may ask in the first place how the Local 
Education Authorities themselves regard their records. Are they 
satisfied that they have found the most useful tool for the purpose 
they have in mind? In order to obtain first-hand information from 
which this question might be answered, the Authorities were asked, 
in our questionnaire, to make some comments on the value of 
certain sections of their record and also to indicate what modifi- 
cations they intended to make or would like to make if opportunity . 
offered. They were asked which features of the form of record in 
use in their area they had found to be (а) particularly valuable, 
(8) most difficult for teachers to use well, (c) least satisfactory as 
regards results. It seems, however, that the inquiry was premature, 
for no less than а quarter of the Authorities (25) replied that for 
all three queries it was too early to give a definite answer, that they 
had insufficient experience, or that they had made no inquiries. A 
further sixteen Authorities made no comment, and three said that 


were considered jointly th i 
although in some cases, of course, 
at least between the replies to th 


sections ior interests, 
ted by six Authorities. 
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Health, attendance, and home sections were each mentioned twice. 
The range of opinion may be taken to show that in some circum- 
stances all of the sections mentioned are useful for some particular 
purpose, and the emphasis probably depends on the nature of the 
Authority’s policy regarding the use of the racord card. It seems 

o- likely that the sections mentioned here would probably form the 
basis of any scheme of minimum requirements fot a standard cumu- 
lative record. It is interesting to note that four Authorities said no 
one section could be singled out because the essential value of the 
record lay in its comprehensive cumulative nature. 


The most difficult section 


The Education Authorities were remarkably united in stating that 
the assessment of “personality”? (temperamental qualities, personal 
. qualities, character) gave the most trouble (32 Authorities). Two or 
three Authorities referred to each of the following sections—home 
conditions, special abilities, and the child's preferences ‘and aims. 
Many other Authorities indicated in other parts of the questionnaire 
or in accompanying letters that the section on home conditions had 
given rise to many problems, and in some cases had been dropped 
from the record or was not generally used. F urthermore, the diffi- 
culties in connection with recording any comment on home condi- 
tions were given as the reason, in some cases, for not having à 
record at all. Two Authorities made a general staterment about a 
difficulty covering several sections. They replied that any section 
requiring the application of the normal distribution concept and a 
five-point grading system was very difficult. It is possibly with this 
in mind that three other Authorities quoted the assessment of 
schoo], work as the most difficult section. 


The least satisfactory section 


There was again considerable unanimity of opinion in the answers 
to this question. Nearly a quarter of the Authorities (21) referred 
‘again to the personality assessments, and of these a large number 
were using a five-point scale method of assessing. Many Authorities 
quoted in detail theoretical points concerning the assessment of 
personality on which questions had been raised by their teachers, 
and which have been discussed in Chapter VI. In addition, four 
Authorities mentioned as unsatisfactory the recording of interests, 
and one or two mentioned each of the following :—special abilities, 
aptitudes, school work, and the pupil’s preferences and aims. In 
View of the fact that forty-four Authorities gave no detailed reply to 
this section and a further dozen of the Authorities who replied have 
no personality section on their records, it is clearly evident that the 
greatest próblem at present in the constructing and using of record 
cards is the assessment of personality. 
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There is evidently a great need for serious experimental investi- 
gation in this field under normal school conditions, rather than the 
more-limited ones of most of the research so far undertaken, in which 
selected teachers have been asked to make assessments of a special 
nature, primarily for research purposes. It is perhaps more important 
to study the circumstances in which tne teacher can observe a 
child and record his observations, with a view to discovering the 
most practical ways of achieving a usable зесога, than to pursue 
further academic research on abstract qualities of personality in 
children. Furthermore, it would be very valuable to know how often 
and for what purposes the records are consulted during the course of 
each year. It is possible that the difficulties of making adequate 
assessments of personality are overshadowing the really valuable 
contribution made by other much more straightforward sections of 
the record, and such an enquiry might reveal which sections were 
used sufficiently frequently to justify their inclusion in the record 
and the time spent on them. It might also emphasise the need for 
further training of teachers, who sometimes fail to appreciate the 
significance of the records they make ‘or those already available to 
them, or even the possible value of other information they possess 
but do not record. 

On the whole, the Authorities regard the purely scholastic aspects 
of the record as more useful and more easily prepared than the non- 
scholastic aspects, Their opinions reflect a fai 
about the value of the personality assessments that are made, 
mainly because they are clearly aware of the difficulties of making 
them. The opinion of the Authorities is th 


concerned with the use of the record, rather than the makin 
50 we must also consider the opinion of the teachers. 
The teachers! point of view 
No truly representati 
records was undertaken, 
hundred teachers in varyin, 
The opinions they expressed were also fre 
of question sessions at teachers’ refre: 
undertaken during the period of this survey, and it seems likely that 
their replies to specific questions are probably fairly indicative of 
rs н шр p i also asked which sections of the record 
they found most di cult to use and which th 
and least valuable. It was evident that their fus a 
closely to local circumstances and were coloured by the attitude uf 
the teachers in their immediate locality, or purely personal prejudice, 
but their answers were substantially the same as those given by the 
Education Authorities. Thus the general opinion seemed to be that 
the personality section was very unreliable, for a variety of reasons, 
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and that the application of a normal distribution concept and a 
five-point scale system raised many difficulties both in the assessment 
of school work and personality characteristics. 9 

“It is probably inevitable that the critical and sometimes antago- 
nistic opinions about record cards: were expressed more forcefully 
and more frequently thar? the favourable opinions, and often only 
very direct inquiry could elicit the fact that a teacher had sometimes 
found the record useful and helpful. With some teachers it seemed 
likely that the critical attitude was due not so much to an objective 
consideration of record cards, as to a complex system of other 
influences, sometimes related to teaching conditions or staffing 
difficulties, and sometimes to a not altogether satisfactory relation- 
ship between the teaching body and the Local Education Authority. 
Sometimes it was apparent that teachers were confused or even 
ignorant about the purpose the Education Authority had in mind 
for the record, and uncertain about their part in compiling and 
using it. There are, of course, many other Authorities where no such 
difficulties exist and where the teachers themselves have played a 
very large part in planning the record to meet their own needs, and 
where théy take a great (and justifiable) pride in the success of their 
efforts. There is a great deal to be said for allowing the teachers to 
share with the administrators the responsibility for drafting the 
form of record to be used, rather than imposing on them a form 
chosen by the Authority without adequate prior consultation. 

Among the more specific complaints made by teachers, two are 
worthy of note. The most frequently voiced was a protest about 
the length of time required to fill in, with a reasonable degree of 
conscientiousness, some of the forms of record. Estimates of the time 
taken to complete a set of records for a class of forty children varied 
from two hours to “all the spare time available in seven weeks.” 
The other point frequently raised was the difficulty of knowing each 
of some forty children sufficiently intimately to make some of the 
assessments required. Teachers complained that they saw the child 
only in one rather limited environment, only in the company of a 
large number of other children and often only for a very small part 
of the school day, and that they were in no position to have very 
detailed information about, for instance, a child’s interests. On the 
other hand, a large proportion of teachers admitted that since they 
had kept detailed records they had found that their own knowledge 
of the children in their care had been vefy greatly increased and 
that their interest in the children had been a more purposeful and 
directed one. A number of teachers said that they had been en- 
couraged’ to undertake further study, particularly of child psycho- 
logy, of testing methods, and of teaching methods, particularly in 
relation to backward children, and many more said thatYthey 
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wished that further opportunities for training were more easily 
available in their areas. 


Modifications 


In view of the comments and opinions expressed by the Local 
Education Authorities and the teachers, it is evident that some 
modifications are zequired in many of the existing forms of record. 
"This, of course, is already recognised by many Authorities and they 
have plans in hand for making alterations as and when opportunity 
offers. In our questionnaire we asked the Authorities 


“If you are contemplating modifications of the card in use 
would you indicate briefly what they are and why you find it 
advisable to make them.” (Question 13.) 


Several Authorities gave details of the alterations they were 
making, the most frequent one being the reduction of the physical 


size of the record and the number of assessments required, Five 
Authorities Proposed to omit any section rel. 


programme and making Y 
One Authority, whose fi 


ngs, which were thought to be quite 
€ possibility of amplifying the 


information they contained by means of additional descriptive notes 


for a small number of Special cases. 
Many of the Authorities using the N 
indicated that radical modifications ^w 


ultimately be required. Now that experience in using the cards has 
been gained, Authorities are in a better position to estimate what is 
needed. For the sake of the Authorities who have yet to undertake 
revision of their records it may be useful to make some analysis of 
the difficulties which have been met in the us¢ of new records, so 
that they may be clearly recognised and more readily remedied, or 
preferably avoided. d 

Te most obvious and widespread source of dissatisfaction is the 
use of a five-point scale in the assessment of personality and somc- 
times in the assessment of school attainments. The crux of the 
problem lies in ensuring that the verbal descriptions given are 
understood in the same way by every teacher in the hope of achieving 
some kind of absolute standard (an ideal very far from realisation), 
or alternatively in convincing teachers of the essentially relative 
nature of gradings based on some division of a normal distribution 
scale. Differences between schools (of an intellectual or socio- 
economic nature) can make indiscriminate use of this type of assess- 
ment very misleading. Some Authorities are proposing to change to 
a system of grading which sequires the teacher to make an entry 
only if the quality to be assessed is strikingly present or absent. 
Others are proposing, to use more descriptive note form entries. 
While it is plain that neither of these methods can be more accurate 
or more reliable than a five-point grading, there is at least less 
danger of giving a spurious impression of reliability. * 

The second major modification is in the direction of simplification 
and reducing the time which a teacher has to spend in preparing 
the record, by cutting down the number of assessments or other 
entries to be made, and in simplifying the form in which they are 
made.,Wide application of the principle of recording only extreme 
or unusual cases rather than making some assessment for every 
child should be a great help in this respect. From the teacher's point 
of view it will have two advantages: first in the saving of time and 
secondly by emphasising the importance of the entries which are 
made. If it is not necessary for a teacher to make some assessment on 
every quality for every child, the exercise of discrimination in making 
any entry will contribute to the value of the resulting record. 

The third alteration made by several Authorities, that is the 
omission of any section relating to home circumstancz$; is possibly 
uhfortunate, but it is essential that a teacher should not feel obliged 
to make an entry against the dictates of his professional conscience. 
It would be more satisfactory, rather than removing the section 
a together, to make it quite clear that any entries made under this 
leading ‘are strictly confidential, and that if the present use of the 
record is suth that there is no certainty it will remain confidential, 
these comments might more suitably be recorded in some other place. 
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Some Concomitant Problems . 


From the study of the present collection of records, and the con- 
sultations with Authorities and teachers on their use, some other 
points have emerged which are not directly concerned with the 
records themselves Фи closely: related, and since they may well 
affect the form and content of records chosen by an Authority, are 
worthy of comment here. н : E M 
(i) Increase in the use of objective tests Я 

When cumulative records were first widely advocated, some 
people hoped that their use might ultimately remove the кесеу 
for a selection examination at 11--іп allocating children to var ious 
forms of secondary education. There is, however, a strong public 
demand for some form of assessment external to the individual 
school, and in order to meet this, and at the same time avoid the 
alleged strain of “опе-дау” examinations at 11, some Authorities 
have introduced comprehensive testing programmes. Thus instead 
of one examination at 11, children in some areas are required by the 
Authority to take objective tests at 8, о and то years of age as well, 
in order to provide the necessary results for the record. When this 
happens, there is a real danger that the tests will be looked upon 
both by children and teachers solely as an extension of the already 
criticised selection procedure, and this may result in undesirable 
stress on the children throughout their entire junior school career. 
This, of course, is just what the advocates of allocation by means of 
the record sought to avoid, and any increase in the use of tests in 
this way may defeat its own ends. 

The source of the difficulty lies in the fact that the test results 
are required and used by an authority external to the school, so 
they may become a basis for comparison (and competition even) 
between schools, and there is a strong temptation for teachers to 
regard it as their duty to ensure that the results of these tests should 
be the “best possible.” Furthermore, since the external allocating 
body has no means of interpreting results in relation to the child in 
person, the teachers will feel compelled, in order to meet the wishes 


of the parents, to endeavour to ensure that as many as possible of the 
children in their school will stand a good chance of a grammar 
school place, Thus the t c 


est result becomes an end in itself, to be 
prepared for, rather than bein 
normal state of affairs 

frequent and regular ше 


the basis of the head teacher’s recommendations and if necessary, 
in special cases, they would provide the concrete evidence to support 
his decisions. 
(ii); Time required for writing up records 
There are two main points of criticism abovt the time spent on 
making records and they are frequently confused. The most ardent 
advocate of the principle of making a cumulative record for each 
child’may well say “They take too much time" because he (or she) 
believes that the content of the record covers too wide a range, or 
that the method of assessment is cumbersome. On the other hand, 
there are some teachers who would say “Record keeping is a waste 
„Of time” even if this involved no more time or effort than marking 
an attendance register. This is, of course, an extreme view and 
emanates from the few who maintain that they prefer to find out all 
about a child for themselves without bias from other teachers, and 
that having done so, they can remember this information without 
recourse to a record card. А 
We must therefore first assess the value of time spent оп making 
and using cumulative records in relation to time spent on other 
educational tasks. If it is agreed that consideration of a child’s past 
record and assessment of his present status and potential develop- 
ment may be valuable, we must then ask when such consideration 
and assessment is to take place and what other activity it must 
displace. Should a teacher find time for it in odd momerits at school, 
or do it at home in leisure time, or do it in the classroom while the 
children read, or have some specific period of free time allocated in 
the school timetable? In America, where some of the most compre- 
hensive cumulative records have been developed, it has been found 
necessary to set aside special periods in the timetable for such work, 
and even to have specially trained members of the staff in charge of 
the records. It is perhaps unfortunate that only the more portable 
parts of such schemes, i.e., the cards themselves, have had con- 
siderable influence on educational experts in this country. In the 
present state of relatively poor staffing ratios and shortage of clerical 
help, any cumulative record system adopted in this country must 
require the minimum of clerical work consistent with the amount of 
useful information stored. The main points of ‘criticism, of some 
records in this respect may be summarised thus;— | ¢~ 


^1. Some information required will probably not be needed for a 
large majority of children, but only ia one or two individual 

> Cases, where it could in any case be discovered by individual 
enquiry, as and when the need arises. 
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2. The reliability of some of the assessments required is of such 
doubtful standard that they might well be omitted. 
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3. The number of assessments required (particularly of the five- 

^ point scale variety) is so large that even though any one of the 
assessments made in isolation might be reliable, the whole 
group is excessively subject to the influence of “halo effect." , 


4. On many records in their present form, at least half the entries 
which have to be made are “normal” or “С” gradings ой a 
five-point scale. If there is no outstanding information to 
record, time might well be saved by omitting such entries. 


The provision of “a complete picture of the child" is probably 
an unrealisable ideal anyway and we must choose carefully those 
aspects of the complete picture which prove to be most useful in most 
circumstances. When such a choice has been made, there remains 
the need to ensure that this minimum of recording is done with skill, 
in reasonably good conditions, and with the support and interest 
of the teacher, who, for optimum results must be convinced of 
the value of a cumulative record, and in a position to act upon the 
information it accumulates. This raises two further problems, the 
further training of teachers for guidance work and the provision 
of special educational facilities for some children. 


(iii) Further training of teachers 


The first essential is that every teacher who uses a cumulative 
record, either to make an entry, or for reference, should under- 
stand clearly the policy with respect to its purpose and use held 
by the Education Authority supplying it. Since there is evidence 
to suggest that some Authorities have as yet no clear policy, and 
that others have not taken steps to ensure that their teachers are 
aware of their policy, it is not surprising that there is some confusion 
in these areas about the role the cumulative record is supposed to 
play. On the other hand, some Authorities introduced their new 
forms of record by holding meetings of teachers, at which policy 
was explained and discussion on various sections of the record 
or related topics was invited. Other Authorities have encouraged 


the interest and support of their teachers by asking representative 
committees to take a maj 


or part in the drafting of the form of 
record, and explaining it 


r to the teachers they represent. Quite a 
number of Authorities have found it advisable to run short courses 


on topics such as educational testing, child development, ard 
methods of assessment, апа the teachers’ organisations have given 
valuable assistance by providing similar courses for their members. 
In some areas it is the aim of the Authority to have at least оле 
teacher in each school (not necessarily the head teacher) who is 
especially trained and qualified in testing and other guidance 
techniques, and who can give expert help and. advice about educa- 
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tionally dificult children. Wise use of a cumulative record system 
in a school may: enable the fullest use to be made of the talents 
of particularly gifted and trained teachers within the school, and 
may provide the nucleus of the information needed when the szhool 
has to seek expert help from other sources. 


(iv The provision of special educational facilities 

A cumulative school record must be recognised as only one of 
a variety of means to an end. The “епа” is the best education of 
each child. Among the “means” (apart from day-to-day teaching of 
course) we may briefly list the provision by the Education Authority 
of specialised courses of instruction by specialist teachers, the 
„Provision of child guidance units, of medical services, of special 
apparatus, or special classes for backward children. The cumulative 
record may serve to show up a child’s particular need, but cannot 
supply the remedy, and if there are no facilities for implementing 
the action which is implied in its contents, a teacher’s frustration 
and cynicism about school records may be understood. ` 

Two examples may be quoted. Many Authorities state that 
their records are used in the,allocation procedure at 11--, that is, 
that the ‘records are available for consultation. In most Authorities 
the allocation is made primarily on the basis of test results, but a 
teacher should be able to feel confident that if test results and the 
evidence of the record card are in conflict, the latter will have very 
Serious consideration, even though the test results may~be adminis- 
tratively more convenient to act upon. This, of course, imposes an 
obligation on the teacher to ensure that the record gives as accurate 
an account of the child as possible, and not an artificially 
TOSy опе. 

Secondly, if a record shows a marked discrepancy between attain- 
ment and ability, or steady deterioration of level of attainment 
for a certain child it is essential that there should be facilities for 
giving that child the special help needed. The provision of special 
teachers, small classes and the necessary apparatus and materials 
for helping such children must at least keep pace with the provision 
for recognising and diagnosing their difficulties, if the teacher is 
Not to feel that keeping cumulative records is a waste of time. 

Furthermore, a cumulative record can never be regarded asa 
Substitute for consultation between teachers, or betys дї teachers 
and parents, or for direct study of the child. There is a risk that in 
Considering cumulative records in such detail as in this survey they 
should become endowed with an undue importance, but it is the 
am of this Report to encourage not necessarily bigger but better 
Tecords, which will, by virtue of their value and efficiency, take a 
less obtrusive but more effective part in the education service of 
this country. ' 
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Suggestions for Amendments 


Tt is not the primary purpose of this Report to make recom- 
mendations, but to present a detailed account of the existing state 
of сшішайуе records in this country. Nevertheless those concerned 
with records may legitimately expect some guidance based on a 
general assessment ofthe body of information presented in this report. 
It seems reasonable to balance the many cfiticisms, direct or implied, 
with some positive, constructive recommendations. Я 

An ambitious hope sometimes expressed'is that it should be 
possible to recommend a uniform standard cumulative record 
for the whole country, but in view of the very great variety of local 
conditions and kinds of educational provision, even in neighbouring 
Authorities, this seems unlikely as a practical proposition within 
the near future. In any case, the desirability of a uniform system 
of records for the whole country is doubtful, if only because of the 
variety of educational theory and practice in this country, a feature 
which is generally held to be one of its strengths. The variety of 
circumstances and educational provision certainly seems to call 
for considerable flexibility in the nature of any but the simplest 
of records. Furthermore, there are various levels at which any 

. written evidence or commentary on a child's scholastic ability or 
personal characteristics may be called “a school record.” Thus 
it seems that one of the first services this report can render is to 
attempt some clarification of what is meant by “а school record.” 


(i) Teachers’ notes 


The most transitory kind of record is the very informal, personal 
notes which most teachers make from time to time about the 
children in their immediate care. They are often in the form of 
reminders or comments on current day-to-day problems, and 
some names may recur frequently, while others hardly appear at all. 
They may refer to difficulties in school work for one child, or a 
behaviour problem for another, or to the state of health or cleanliness 
of a third. They may not even be statements of fact or impression, 
but conjecture or surmise. This is not the material for a permanent 
record, although it may provide the basic evidence for a summarised 
comment, and it may play an important part in the teacher’s study 
and understanding of the child. - 


(ii) Cumulative school records 

The school needs for long term reference so 
nent, more consolidated, than this. The scho 
must, through the head and other teachers, provide for the needs of 
a group as well as the individual child, and one must face the fact 
that in some circumstances a compromise has to be made in the best 
interests of the majority. Arrangements made for a class or group 


mething more perma- 
ol, as an organisation, 
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must be based on information which is available for all the children 
concerned, and which should be comparable between children as 
far as possible. This sort of record is the place for frank, objective 
assessments of the child’s ability and standard of attainment. While 
it may be justifiable in some circumstances to make light of his 
disabilities to the child, or his parents, or the child’s class, the 
school’s record, if it is to be really useful, must ke an honest one. 
Here,5too, should be notes of any circumstance which prevents a 
child from taking his hormal place in a class, or of any special 
advantages he has which should be fully utilised. (It is, of course, © 
essential that this record should be completely confidential, avail- 
able only to those qualified people within the school who are 
responsible for the child’s education, and that it should be treated 
with the same standard of professional integrity as is applied to 
medical case-histories). ч 

School records should then accumulate year by year a set of 
assessments which will show clearly the physical and mentai growth 
of the child, the development of his personality, and, if they can be 
ascertained, the causes or congomitant circumstances of any anoma- 
lies. Those, sections of the record which are concerned with ability, 
progress and personality will be needed for every child, those 
sections dealing with highly individual information may perhaps 
only be needed in relatively rare cases. This kind of record need not 
be expected to tell anyone all that is known of the child,ssince there 
will normally be much that is common knowledge, readily under- 
stood within the confines of his own school, but it should at least 
show where fuller information may be obtained, if it is needed later. 


(iit) School reports 

The hope has often been expressed that if reliable collections of 
information, gathered over a period of years, were available for all 
children it would be possible to allocate children to secondary schools 
without any form of examination. There is some doubt whether 
public opinion would accept such a method. Moreover, as will have 
been seen from this report, there are still many problems concerning 
the use of records for selective purposes which have yet to be solved. 
Consequently, at the present time most Authorities have some form 
of examination, but many also require that the schools’ records are 
available for consultation by the selection panel, and ofsérs attempt 
to*combine information from the record with the test results in a 
systematic way. This introduces two new factors. The records are to 
beread by people outside the school, who do not know the children, 
thé teachers, or the climate of the school at all intimately, and the 
confidential nature-of the records is destroyed. In addition, if the 
selection panel is to do justice to the large numbers of children in 
even a small Authority’s age-group, the data for each child must be 
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in a condensed and easily handled form. Thus for this purpose ап 
abbreviated form of report seems necessary. ы 

A similar form of report might also be useful for transfer from 
schoól to school, if it is felt that the full cumulative record ought to 
be confined to the school in which it is made. Certain factual 
material will be of Value to any school and should be sent on; other 
material, such as, assessments of personálity, may depend so much 
on the climate of one school that it might have little relevance in 
another. While there are strong arguments “for transferring a good 
deal of information, at present public opinion seems to favour a 
fairly stringent selection of the data to be transferred. . 

Another occasion when a summarised report might be more 
useful than the full record occurs towards the end of the child’s 
school life, when the time comes for advice about employment. 
Again, only a selection of the information available about a child 
may be strictly relevant, and a summarised presentation of it may be 
advantageous. 

Thus it seems likely that there is a need for a third type of record, 
more in the nature of a report, based on, or summarising the 
information contained in the full cumulative record, but presented 
in a more easily handled form. This kind of record should contain 
only the minimum amount of information which need be trans- 
ferred in any particular circumstances, 

To summarise, there are probably at least three different kinds of 
records which one might expect to find in а school:— 

(i) Informal notes, strictly personal to the individual teacher, 
and of short-term value. 

(ii) The school’s record, embodying information covering all 
aspects of the child’s development, recorded in such, a way 
that it is meaningful throughout the child’s life in any one 
school. 

(ii) Summarised records, or reports, for specific purposes such as 
allocation to secondary education, transfer from school to 
School, or transfer to higher education or employment, 
varying in form and containing only the essential information 
needed for their particular purpose. 

This report ha been mainly concerned w 
are of the 1»cond type, although in some c. 
to serve some of the specific purposes, 
purposes. The following recommenda 
mainly to this type of record, although 
make more detailed studies of their pupils, and administratórs 
concerned with allocation to secondary schools and other administra- 
tive problems, may find them’ useful. They are offered more in the 
nature of suggestions than recommendations, for consideration 


ith record cards which 
ases they are expected 
as well as general guidar.ce 
tions are therefore related 
both teachers concerned to 
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in the»light of local circumstances, and with the clear realisation 
that there are many points which are in urgent need of thorough 
research of an operational rather than academic variety. 


2 
General Suggestions í 
3 
or. The purpose or purposes of the record should be clearly 
defined, since the content of the record, and the manner of 

ə recording the information, depend on the purpose for which 
information is required. 

. The exact nature and extent of the information required 
for any given purpose should be decided, bearing in mind 
whether it will be required for all children or only a selection 
of children, and in what degree of detail. 

3. If information is required for comparative purposes, it should 
be in the most objective, reliable form obtainable, and should 
be so recorded that its full significance may be readily deter- 
mined, taking into account, as far as possible, “variations 
between schools. 

4. If information of a strictly individual nature is required, 
it should be objective if possible, or, if interpretative, should 
be based on objective observation. 

5. The form of the record should be such that objective informa- 
tion can be adequately tabulated, and descriptive information 
can be written in detail in sufficient space. ° 

6. Apart from certain objective information required for all 
children, entries should be made only where the information 
indicates any substantial departure from normal behaviour 
or development, or a particularly strong individual character- 
istic. By making this selection, the value of the information 
actually recorded is enhanced, and more time can be given to 
the anomalous cases, where information is likely to be required. 

7. The records should be available for reference at any time by 
teachers, and their use by teachers апа possibly indirectly 
by doctors and psychologists should be encouraged. The 
absence of required items, and presence of unused items of 
information may then become apparent, and the form of 
record may be progressively improved. ° > 


These recommendations all relate to general policy’ concerning 
the use and structure of records, and are quite deliberately not 
framed in terms of specific suggestions for the form or content of the 
record. It is, however, evident that certain items of information 
ale recognised fairly universally as relevant to the education of 
the childsand the recording of most of these is generally accepted as 
Justifiable. This core of essential information may perhaps become 
the backbone of all records, with other items added to suit local 
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needs and preferences. Then, at least a certain minimum of informa- 
tion could be transferred, even when a child moves from one 
Authority’s school to another Authority’s school. к 

This minimum core of information may be summarised und^r 
the following headings :— 


1. Personal data, of a strictly factual nature. 
2. Physical qualities and condition. 

3. General mental ability (test results). ~ 
4. Educational attainments. 

5. Special abilities and interests. 
6. Qualities of temperament. 


The extent to which these headings should be amplified, and the 
methods to be used in recording will vary according to the purposes 
for which the information is required, and with local preference, 
but three, main suggestions relevant to some of the headings listed 
above can be made in the light of experience of existing records. 


Some Specific Suggestions 
(a) The recording of test results 


It is perhaps not sufficiently widely or clearly recognised that 
mental tests constructed over the last twenty years or more vary 
considerably in their methods of standardisation and that results 
obtained from them are not always comparable. Modern tests (such 
as those produced by Moray House or the National Foundation) arc 
so constructed that the mean standardised score and standard 
deviation are constant (at 100, and 15 respectively) throughout the 
age-range for which they are intended. This cannot be said of some 
other well-known tests on which teachers rely. Some of these have a 
standard deviation greater than 15, in others the mean varies slightly 
for different age levels within the total age-ratige covered by the tests. 
In other cases the raw scores are expressed as mental ages, or arc 
given in the form of percentile ranks, making comparison of results 
of different tests difficult. In the absenc 
standardising tests and expressing results, i 
information should be given on the re 
recorde to be evaluated. a 

The first ‘commendation is, therefore, that at least the name 
of the test should be clearly stated, and if possible the mean апа 
standard deviation as given in the manual of the test should be 
quoted, if the result is eXpressed as a standardised score or “І.О.” 
If the result is expressed as a “mental age” or “attainment age" it 
is convenient to have the child’s chronological age at the time of 
testing recorded adjacently. In every case the date of testing should 
always be given. 


е of a unified system of 
t is essential that sufficient 
cord to enable the score 
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(b) Thè recording of educational attainments 5 


Whatever method of assessment of school work is adopted, it is 
essential that sufficient information should be given about the group 
of which the individual being assessed is a member. It cannot be 
sufficiently strongly emphasised that examination marks, rank 
orders or literal gradings are all relative measurements and cannot 
be evaluated without knowledge of the range òf marks, and size 
and type of group to which they refer. It is sometimes argued that 
since the organisation of classes, sub-groups, etc., is known to all 
the teaching staff in aeschool, such details need not be entered on 
the record, but in the course of time and with changes of staff there 

» will certainly be some blurring of recollection of detail for each 
individual case. Similarly, standards of marking may change from 
year to year, with changes of staff or alterations in the syllabus. 

The second recommendation is, therefore, that the size and type 
of group should be stated for each assessment made, and that the 
nature of the distribution of assessments for the whole of the group 
assessed should be indicated in some way. (If these details are 
common to a number of asstssments, e.g., where the whole class is 
involved,’ or where the proportionate distribution on a five-point 
scale is constant, the information need not be repeated as long as it 
is made clear to which assessments it refers.) If the assessments are 
made by means of percentage marks, e.g-, from examinations, the 
best treatment is to express them as standard scores," but failing 
this, at least the top, bottom and average score for the group should 
be given. If the assessments are made on а five-point scale, the 
percentage of the group in each category should be stated. 

ЗА standard score is a score expressed in terms of the standard deviation of the 
sample ® More precisely 

individual score — mcan score 
standard deviation of scores 


standard score = 


which gives a range of marks from --2:5 to --2:5 approximately. If percentage 
He 5 for various subjects are expressed in this form, there is then no mathematical 
yes to adding them, i.e., the resultant order of merit will not be affected by 
Де: in the range of marks from one subject to another. Furthermore such 
ВЕУ nn may be converted so that they have any desired mean and standard 
mE pus жатат, when such a transformation is made the scores are generally known 
ЖАШЫ ised scores. Thus, in order to obtain scores with? a mean об тоо, and 
ndard deviation of 15, we have: p 

2 

individual score — mean score ,, F j 

standard deviation of scores 


standardised score 


waste ү range will be approximately 65 to 135. " қ - 
order РДЕ а: precede is used commonly for intelligence and attainment tests, in 
apie et nal scores a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15, but, of 
Allowance is е construction of conversion tables for standardised tests an age 
üsüally unde шыту included also, and the term “standardised score” is now 
Vest rd stood to have that implication. See also definition of standardised 

n Appendix 5, p. 107. 
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(c The assessment of "personality" 


Qualities of personality vary so much in their manifestation 
accorcing to the circumstances of the moment, and are so very 
differently interpreted by observers with different standards, that 
comparability of assessment seems to be an unattainable ideal in 
practice. The wisest course, therefore, seems to be to limit any 
recording of assessment of personality to those cases where the cqurse 
of a child's education is outstandingly affected. This is not intended 
to imply that only “difficult” children should be considered, since 


of "personality" must be based on objective observations, even if. 
y recorded on the cumulative record. The 


ok is probably the most appropriate place for 
mples of behaviour on which the assessment is 


teacher's own note-bo 
the details of exa: 
based. 

If a comparative grading is required 
fulfilled if the assessments are to 


€ group must be considered and the child “placed” 


if necessary comparing 
; and the grade above and 


е 
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than a üseful aid, limited in its value and effectiveness by the skill 
and wisdom of those who use it, but this in no way diminishes the 
necessity for vigorous action to make it the most effective, and 
reliable tool we can produce. 

In most cases the first and" main, function of the pupil’s cumu- 
lative school record is to act as a storehouse for that seléction of 
significant detailed information which may be accumulated for any 
child? and ‘which no teacher can be expected to remember for a 
whole class. The record then acts as a source of reference to supple- 
ment the teacher’s current, subjective assessments with accurate 
detailed history. Моге rarely, the record is expected to provide 
‚ “а complete picture" of the child, in the absence of either personal 
direct knowledge of the child or any other source of information. 
It is this conception of the function of the record which has led to 
much of the scepticism and even antagonism so often voiced by 
teachers, It must be emphasised that it is only rarely that a record 
need be used in this way. Therefore it seems reasonable tb suggest, 
in view of many practical limitations, that the idea of trying to 
provide a complete picture ef the child should be abandoned, and 
that only» those. items of information which appear to the teacher 
to have immediate significance, or probable future significance 
should be recorded. . 

This recommendation depends, of course, on the capacity of the 
teacher to recognise what may be considered “significant.” Some 
general principles can be laid down, and with training and experi- 
ence, skill in the art of recognising the significant factsina particular 
Set of circumstances can be developed. There will always be cases 
in which it is only possible to be wise after the event, but it should be 
our aim to reduce the number of these cases to a minimum by а 
parallel development of personal skill in educational guidance work, 
and of the best means of aiding and supporting such work. 


E 
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APPENDIX 10 


Copy of the Questionnaire sent to Local Education Authorities in 1949 to 
discover Details of their Policy and Practice in the use of Cumulative Records. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Pupils’ Cusnulative School Record Cards 


PLEASE TICK THE APPROPRIATE ANSWERS OR USE THE SPACE 
PROVIDED FOR COMMENTS 


1. Is a cumulative record card in use in Jour schools ? 


(a) Yes: The National Foundation’s (CE Cs ыы ао 
(b) Yes: Our own form .. e. COPY enclosed... 

(c) No: Introduction not likely at present... 
(4) No: Introduction being considered... 


In this case it is hoped you will be willing to answer the following 
questions so far as the answers can be foreseen. 9 


2. In what year was the card in use first introduced? ——Ó—— 


3. In what types of school is the card being used ? 
(а) All types of schools BERGER NES De ERES НИИ 
(b) In маі schools as a trial. е iens 
(с) Optionaiiy, in certain schools... 
(4) In primary schools... =. Infant 
(е) Secondary modern’... 
(f) Secondary grammar ... 
(а) Secondary technical |. esta 
(А) Secondary comprehensive |.. 
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4. For what purposes is the card intended to be used in your area ? 2 
(а) As an aid to classification within schools.............. 


(b) Аз a help to teachers in taking over fresh classes 
(c) As a diagnostic tool in eases of backwardness 
2 ог of behaviour preblems ween —MÓÀ 

(4), In the allocation of children at 114- to Suitable courses of 
> secondary education. 


(е) In re-allocation at 134-. 
(f) In vocational guidance at 15 or later 
(g) To facilitate the writing of testimonials 
(A) Any other purpose... 


5. If the card plays a part in the allocation of children to suitable courses of 
secondary educalion, how is it used? ы 


(a) Available for consultation: 
(i) For all children. peer 
(ii) For “borderline” children... 
(b) Information statistically treated: - 
(i) For all children. 
(ii) For "borderline" children... 


(c) Attainment assessments (ie. subjective estimates) are 
considered — кү  А e 
(d) Personality assessments are considered... eene 
o 
6. What happens to the card when the child leaves his school ? 
Nore: When the child leaves а school the-card may be: 
(a) Transferred as it is. 
(6) Summarised and the summary transferred. 
(c) Deposited in the Local Education Authority’s office. 
(d) Kept in the school. ‘ 


Insert (а), (6), (c), (4) or (b) and (4), etc., to show. -iuich of те 
above methods is used in your area when the child Raves a school: 


(1) For another of the same type within your area ./..........-. 
„ (2) For his or her first secondary school in your area 
. (3) For a ‘school under another Authority 


(4) For employment і............. bat 
(5) For higher education, e.g., in college or university „s. 
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7« Ате the entries in the section (if any) relating to health and physique made: 


. (a) By a teacher from personal observation and inquiry 
(b) “From information supplied by the School Medical Officer? 


4; 


If so, Бу whom? 


8. If the card in use has a section for entries about the personality and 
character of the child, have any of your officers or teachers done any 
research into the reliability of school assessments in this Sphere ? 


(0) бз paepes tiem eae: (0) оаа аьа 


9. If the answer to Question 8 is “Yes” would уои kindly 


(а) Supply а copy of anmvreportumadepi ui es o acci 
(5) Allow an officer of the National Foundation of Educational 
Research to consult the person responsible for the research? 


10. Which features of the card in use have Jou found to be 
(а) Particularly valuable? .. . NR 
(P) Most difficult for teachers to use wells... - jen 
(c) Least satisfactory as regards results?.-. данам йн ачан ана ДЕЙ 


11. What instructions, if any, 


are given to teachers about entries relating 
to home conditions ? 


12. To what extent are parents kept informed 


of the entries made on your 
card ? 


13. If you are contemplating modifications of the card in use would you 


kindl;~indicate briefly what they are and why you Jind it advisable to 


make thei 2 
e 


14. Would you be prepared to allow 


us to send a more detailed questionnaire 
to some of your head teachers ? 


APPENDIX 11 
An Analysis of Assessments in School Records of Personal Qualities and 
в Gharacteristics of Junior School Children? ` 

This report is based on material made available to the National 
Foundation by the Chief Education Officer of a county borough 
Authority. We are greatly indebted to him, and his staff and 
teachers, for their help and co-operation, and we wish to record here 
our appreciation and thanks. 


The material 

1. The junior school record cards of the entire age group of over 
800 children who entered secondary schools in 1950 were available, 
containing assessments of all kinds made annually during the four 
junior school years. Also available were the test results on which the 
secondary? school allocation of this same group was made. This 
investigation was concerned with the assessments made in the last 
junior school year, i.e., those assessments considered along with the 
test results in the allocation procedure. 


ә. The record cards are of the form published by the National 
Foundation for use in junior schools. The teachers are required to 
make assessments for each child in terms of a five-point scale (A to 
E), the proportion of children to be classified in each grade being 
suggested as: A, 5%; В, 2576; C, 4095; D, 25%; E; 5%. In addition, 
verbal descriptions of each grade are given for all the assessments 
required, except those relating to school work. 


Distribution of assessments 

3. The first part of the investigation was concerned with the 
actual distribution of the assessments in two sections of the record, 
those relating to special abilities and qualities of personality. We 
found by inspection that there were noticeable differences between 
schools in the way in which their distributions of assessments varied 
from the prescribed distribution, but the numbers inyeSved in each 
school were too small to allow of any strict statistical analysis. The 
total distributions for all children tended, to show two common 
features. Compared with the suggested percentages there were too 
niany favourable assessments, and often too many average assess- 
ments, with insufficient differentiation оуег the whole range of the 


der to provide evidence for 


YThis appendix has been included primarily in or \ e fi 
f personality characteristics 


comments made in Chapter VI on the assessment О 
(see pages 141, 145 particularly). 
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Actual distributions of some assessments compared with the suggested normal distribution 
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(iii) Practical ability 
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(iv) Speed of work 
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9 + 
scale. The first of these characteristics was more marked in the 
‘assessments of personal qualities, and perhaps refiects an unwilling- 
ness to "think the worst" of any child. The second characteristic 
was‘more marked in the assessment of special abilities, and perhaps 
indicates that the abilities are not sufficiently marked and developed 
at thisstage for téachers to niake very fine differentiations. These 
two features are,illustrated in diagrams (i), (ii), and (iii) (page 
186). Diagram (iv) shows that the actual distribution of 
assessments of speed of work corresponds Closely to the suggested 
normal distribution, although still showing the same tendency 
towards too many favourable assessments. This correspondence may 
well be due to the more objective evidence on which teachers can 
base assessments of this ability. The actual distributions for all thc 
characteristics assessed are shown in Table 31. 
TABLE 31 
DISTRIBUTION OF ASSESSMENTS 
- (No. of children — 801) 


Grade .. va ae $3 zs A B с D Е 
Suggested percentages sy T 5 25 40 ^5 5 
Expected no. of children in normal | 

population (N = от)  .. ТЕ 40 200 321 200 | ' 40 


Verbal facility 


Reasoning m hs ғы zs 80 204 342 153 22 
Speed of work .. 58 АЖ T 101 195 317 161 27 
Observation .. Eg T ae 96 225 358 105 17 
Practical ability - E ET 67 267 384 914 аза 
Artistic ability at 99 ке 65 198 424 103 II 
Prevailing attitude — .. E РА 102 247 350 92 10 
Self-confidence 57 213 404. 112 15 
Sociability 117 274 341 64 5 
Co-operation .. ge "u 135 259 349 56 2 
Persistence WA " T 4. | ror 217 332 133 18 
Conscientiousness 110 | 222 354 105 50 


*Expected no. of children -іп each 
category for a population (М = 
105, S.D. = 15, N = 801).. 76 

i.e. (after allowing for higher nean) 


264 | 304 4 137 19 


*See footnote оп р. 189. 
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In no case do the numbers of children in the various categories 
of the actual distributions conform to the numbers which might be 
expected on the basis of the suggested percentages (lines 2 and 3 
of Table 31). The probability that distributions deviating from the 
expected values by these amonnts could have occurred by chance is 
extremely small (p<-oor for every one). The consistency aud extent 
of these deviations are so marked that some explanation seems 
called for, and some of the possible ones are postulated below. 

4. The children іп the borough have a relatively high level of 
intelligence as measured by tests with nationally standardised 
norms, and it might bé argued that if the qualities assessed on the 
record cards are related to intelligence at all closely, we might 
expect to find that the distribution of the assessments would reflect 
this higher mean. 

To investigate this, we calculated the percentage of children who 
might be expected to appear in each category, taking into account 
the fact that the intelligence test scores for this age group were 
distributed normally, with a standard deviation of fifteen, but with 
a mean of 105 (compared ,with a national mean of 100). These 
adjusted proportions are given in the bottom row of Table 31,1 and 

1These adjusted proportions are derived by calculating the 1.О. scores corre- 
sponding to the limits of each of the categories in the suggested distribution, and 
then estimating the number of children whose scores would lie between these limits 
if the whole normal distribution were shifted five points up the scale, to allow for 


this sample’s higher mean. The result can be simply demonstiated diagram- 
matically, thus: 


CATEGORY _ _ Ей её в. E 
NORMAL p 
DISTRIBUTION| 4° 200 321 200 

ADJUSTED D 36 
DISTRIBUTION| 19 137 304 2 

DIFFERENCE | -2! -63 -7 +64 +36 


` E v | & * В ^ 


Tue full line corresponds to the normal distribution, the’dotted line to the adjusted 
distribution. In cach case the area under the curve in each category Is proportional 
tò the number of children who might be expected to be classified in that category. 
The difference;between the two distributions is proportional to the areas between 
the two curves. 
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it may be seen that many of the distributions conform morg nearly 
to these proportions. Diagrams (v) to (viii) on page 187 show some 
distributions (i.e., those illustrated on page 186), compared with the 
adjusted theoretical distribution. 'The comparison shows that while 
the tendency to make too many favourable assessments might be 
accounted for to some extent by the higher intelligence mean, “һе 
tendency to make'too many “С” assessments may be greater than 
diagrams (i) to (iv) suggest. . a "ж. 

From these figures we see that the assessors are not making their 
assessments оп a proportionate basis, i.e., that they are not paying 
strict regard to the suggested percentages, but are paying more 
attention to the verbal descriptions, or at least their own con- 
ception of the total range of variability on any one of the charac- 
teristics assessed. This seems to be the case, since although the 
actual distribution of I.Q. scores was tested and found to be normal, 
but about a mean five points higher than the national mean, the 
total range of scores was the same as in the country as a whole (i.e. 
from 70 to 130) and not shifted five points up the scale at top and 
bottom. If there were a complete shifty it would be possible to have | 
a purely symmetrical distribution of assessments, showing no sign 
of the existing skew in the “favourable” direction. 


5. In addition, there are grounds for believing that these deviant 
distributions are not solely due to the close relationship between the 
characteristics assessed and intelligence, which is not distributed in 
the usual way in this sample. The discrepancy may be due to the 
subjective elements in the assessments or the nature of the charac- 
teristics assessed. There is, for instance, reason to doubt the assump- 
tion that a characteristic such as co-operation would be manifested 
in such a way that the assessments of it would be normally distri- 
buted in a school-child population (even if it were in an adult 
population), or that a teacher would willingly admit that 5% of his 
or her class were “churlish, sullen and not co-operative.” It is, of 
course, always theoretically possible to divide up a group of children 
into sub-groups in any agreed proportions, but it is unrealistic to 
ask a teacher to do this if such sub-groups would cut across the 


more noticeable, effective grouping produced by classing together 
children^who behave similarly. 


6. F urtherrore, it is likely that the similarity of these distributions 
is due, at least in part, to “halo éffect,” that is, the tendency to make 
favourable assessments c£ all characteristics of a child whc pleases 
in any one respect. This, of course, cannot be determined vy 
examination of the distributions, since these do not give any indica- 
tion of which children are involved in апу one grade in each assess- 
ment. This point is studied in more detail in the next section. 
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Correlation of the assessments 

7. If the “halo” effect? mentioned in the previous paragraph has 
a large influence, we might expect that any individual child would 
have similar assessments on all characteristics, regardless of the fact 
that the characteristics are very different in nature. A correlation 
coefficient shows the extent of siiailarity between assessmenis over a 
group as a whole, and high correlations between all characteristics 
migh* be taken as evidence of the existence of “halo effect." The next 
stage in the investigation was therefore to correlate the assessments, 
each characteristic in turn with all the others. At this point, the 
results of the standardiséd tests given in the 11 4- selection examina- 
tions were included, and each characteristic was correlated with these 
test results also so that we might see how the subjective assessments 
weze related to objective estimates of the child's ability. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the general level of ability plays a large part in 
influencing the teacher's assessment of all other characteristics, and 
we might expect the correlations with the test results to bc high. 


8. A number of the records lacked some assessments, and since 
it is essential for purposes vf comparison that the correlation co- 
efficients should be representative of the whole sample, some of these 
records were omitted. Most of the correlations were calculated on the 
records of 353 бігіз and 366 boys. The following notes give details 
of the omissions. 


(i) All records which lacked one or more of the Moray House 
scores were omitted (42). 


(ii) All records which lacked any assessments other than for hand- 
work, art, practical ability, artistic ability, self-criticism, 
were omitted (16 girls, 24 boys). The average LQ. of 
these 4o children did not differ significantly from the 
remainder of the group. 


(ii) The number of records on which art and handwork assess- 

ments were omitted was large (170 and 190 respectively) and 
the mean I.Q.s of the groups (boys and girls were con- 
sidered separately) were far from the means for the remainder. 
Therefore, very regretfully, these two assessments were 
omitted from the correlation table throughout. 


(iv) Small numbers of records omitted practical ability, artistic 
ability, self-criticism (17, 24» 36 respectively); but since the 
numbers were relatively small these assessments were included 
in the'correlation table, even though the omitted assessments 
relerred to children whose mean I.Q. differed considerably 
front the rest of the sample. 
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g. The correlation matrices for boys and girls are shown in Tabie 
32 on pages 192 and 193, and the following points should be noted. 


а > 


> (i) The correlations for girls range from “45 (between self- 


o 


2] 


(ii) 


(iii) 


confidence and consciehtiousness) to *9r» (between reasoning 
and speed of work) and those for boys range from :47 
(between E.Q. and sociability) to -93 (reasoning and observa- 
tion). There is evidently a large common element in all the 
tests and assessments. The nature of this common element is 
investigated in the factor analysis which is reported later. 


There are no major differences between the two matrices 
(for girls and boys), the average difference between corre- 
sponding correlations being :017.! Since most of the classes 
were mixed, and each teacher made assessments of both 
boys and girls, this similarity is further confirmation of the 
reliability of the evidence. The two matrices were not 
combined because of the extra work involved, and because 
it was thought that the factor analyses might yield different 
factors for the two sexes. 


In both the’matrices of correlations (Table 32, pages 192 and 
193) the assessments are in the same order as they appear on 
the record cards themselves, with two exceptions :—(a) the test 
results were not recorded on the cards, (0) two sections not 
included in this analysis, for entries on noteworthy dis- 
abilities and pupils’ interests, intervened between the assess- 
ments of special abilities and those of qualities of tempera- 
ment. The correlations between any two assessments which 
заге adjacent on the record card (with the exception noted in 
(b) above) appear at the bottom of the columns of Table 32, 
i.e., along the main diagonal line of correlation coefficients. 
The reader will notice that these correlations, along the main 
diagonal, tend to be larger than those in the rest of the 
table, with one notable exception. In each table, the corre- 
lation between “artistic ability” (13), which is the last of the 
“special abilities? group, and “prevailing attitude" (14), 
which.is the first of the “temperamental qualities" group is 
much lower than the others in the main diagonal. These are 
the two assessments which are not adjacent’ on the record 
card, being separated by the sections for noteworthy dis- 
abilities and pupils’ interests. ы 


DJ 
While the cofrelations of adjacent assessments range from “68 to “01 


for girls, dnd from -71 to -8g for boys, the correlations between artistic 


e 
1The maximum difference is 16, and there are al 


together only five pairs of cor- 


relations (out of 158) where the difference is more than ‘1. Р 
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ability and prevailing attitude аге -52 for girls and -62 for boys.' 

These figures illustrate strikingly that the mere proximity of the 
items on the record card has an effect on the assessments made by 
the teacher. Each successive assessment tends to approximate to the 
one immediately previous to-it., The two intervening sections, 
demanding a different kind of grading or-note, have the effect ot 
breaking up the* probably quite unconscious attitude which the 
teacher has formed with regard to the particular child, ánd déstroy- 
ing in some measure the “halo effect." The fact that these purely 
physical circumstances of making assessments may affect the result 
has not been gencrally recognised, and is of great importance. 


The Factor Analysis ха с 


10. The two matrices were analysed by Thurstone’s centroid 
method to discover the factors operative in the assessments. The 
factor loadings in these assessments are shown in Table 33 on page 194. 

(i) Іп сасһ matrix the first factor accounts for about 70% of the 
variance, and in each case the largest loading is for observation (11) 
and the smallest for sociability (17). This factor appears to measure 
“classroom ability,” that is, not only scholastic skill, but the ability 
to satisfy a teacher, by alertness, careful thought. hard work and the 
willingness to accept and comply with adult standards, which may 
be called “self-criticism.” Of only slightly less importance are 
attainments, and friendly, sociable characteristics. The assessments 
in order of their contribution to the first factor are shown in Table 34 


Erratum (line omitted from Table 34) 


18. 
15. Self-confidence 779 15. Self-confidence 
| 12. “ж 13. е 
Il. Observation 92 Lh. Observation '93 
9. Reasoning “QI 9. Reasoning 92 
10. Speed "9r 5. English :88 
19. Perseverance “90 19. Perseverance 87 
16. Self-criticism -88 16. Self-criticism 87 
5. English й 87 4. Arithmetic ^ 86 
4. Arithmetic “85, 12. Practical ability 95 
8. Verbal facility 84 10. Speed 95 
b I. А “83 8. Verbal facility B4 
2. EQ.  —. 82 14. Prevailing attitude “83 
20. ™Conscientiousness 81 22. Conscienticusness 82 
3. AQ. “Bo 1. LO. 81 
14. Preva£ng attitude 80 2: Е.О. “19 
18. Co-operation 779 8 А.О. 779 
12. Practical ability .. 779 15. Artistic ability "7 
13. Artistic ability = -76 18. Co-operation " 5 
Lt. Sociability 74 17. Sociability ч 74 


+The difference between these two coeffi 
ranges (i.c. between +52 and -63, ard bet 
to Le significantly greater than might have been expected on chance alone. (Test 
for significance of difference between two correlation coefficients based on the same 
sample, from Psychological Statistics, Q. McNemar (Wiley, 1049), „р. 125.) . 


cients, and the lowest fn their respective 
ween “бо and 771) was testeti, and found 
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this first factor shows the strong and all-petvading nature of the 


“halo effect.” 


(ii) Phe second factor appears to separate the mainly academic 
assessments from a group relating to good social adjustment or 
extraversion. The most noticeable *difference Between tho sexes is 
thát for boys perseverance (19) and conscientiousness (20) are more 
nearly grouped with the social adjustment characteristics, whereas for 
girls they are grouped with the academic assessments. On the other 
hand, for girls, verbal facility is strongly associated with the social 
characteristics, whereas for boys it has a much smaller loading, and 
appears to be more nearly associated with the academic assessments. 

“Тһе assessments are tabulated in order of their contribution to the 
second factor in Table 85. 


TABLE 35 
SSMENTS IN ORDER OF LOADING OF THE SECOND FACTOR 
Girls Boys , 

3. AQ. ў 3. AQ. 

m ido» Ri LO 

2. E.Q. 2. Е.О. 

4 Arithmetic 4. Arithmetic 
20. Gonscientiousness 5. English 

5. English 3 10. Speed 

19. Perseverance 9. Reasoning 

9. Reasoning TÉ Observation 

10. Specd 8. Verbal facility 
п. Observation 20. Conscientiousress 
16. Self-criticism ы 19. Perseverance 

13. * Artistic ability 19. Artistic ability 
12. Practical ability 16. Self-criticism 
18. Co-operation 12. Practical ability 
14. Prevailing attitude 15. Self-confidence . 
8. Verbal facility 14. Prevailing attitude 
15. Self-confidence 18. Co-operation 
17. © Sociability , 17. Sociability 


(iii) The third factor appears to sub-classify the second, but both 
are very small (roughly 5% and 476 of the variance for each sex) 
and it is obvious that the “halo effect” is of overwhelming importance 
throughout. 

The factor analysis shows clearly that the assessments are all so 
highly influenced by the general scholastic ability of the child 
(“halo effect?) that they contribute very little independent informa- 
tion; so little, in fact, that it seems likely that it is not really worth 
whilé spending so much time оп so many of them. ~ 


Gonclusions d 


Lis (1) A general consideration of the évidence described above 
leads to the vonclusion that there is little value in making so many 
assessmeitts and that, in general, insuffitient differentiation can be 
made betwaen the characteristics themselves, or within the grades 
of any one characteristic. It may, none the less, seem desirable on 
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other grounds to have some assessment of the child other than that 
provided by objective tests, and if that is the case, then the following 
findings might be taken into consideration when deciding: on the 
nature and extent of the assessments to be*made. 


(ii) The study of the distribütions indicates that it is useless..to 
provide verbal descriptions of each grade and to expect a normal 
distribution of assessments. For practical purposes as „far as the 
teacher of any one class is concerned, the tWo things may well be 
incompatible. The word “approximate” in relation to the suggested 
proportions is open to very wide interpretation, so wide as to make 
the conception of normal distribution meaningless in this con- 
nection. Two alternative methods of assessing might be suggested. 
The characteristic to be assessed could be described in general 
terms, and the teacher could be asked to indicate those children 
who showed the characteristic in an extreme degree, either positively 
or negatively, and to describe the individual manifestation of the 
characteristic in practical terms. Alternatively, the teacher might be 
asked to rate the whole class in order for any one characteristic and 
then the individual child’s position in this order of merit can be 
converted into a percentile rank, and, if required, classified on a 
five-point scale. The first alternative would provide assessments 
emphasising the verbal description of the characteristic, the second 


ensures a nermal distribution of assessment at least within the class 
or group considered. 


(iii) The second conclusion ‘is that 
record in use, the “halo effect” 
sensitive differentiation of indivi 


for the particular form of 
is so large as to overwhelm any 
dual characteristics. This result is 
undoubtedly very largely due to the prevailing method of making 
the assessments, that is, by assessing all the characteristics for one 
child, and then going on to the next child, The “halo effect? would 
probably be greatly reduced if the recommended method were 
followed, that is, of assessing all the children in the class on one 
characteristic, and then going on to the next characteristic, The 
effect is doubtless increased by the large number of assessments to be 
made, and the similarities between certain of the characteristics 
assessed. It is certain that if these assessments are to be considered, 
particularly in any selection procedure, they should not be taken at 
their face valu. The evidence produced in this Report shows that 


they are influenced to an extent which cannot be neglected by 


influences which have nothing whatever to do with the child. 
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